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THE CHARITY HOSPITAL OF LOUISIANA AT 
NEW ORLEANS: AN ADMINISTRATIVE AND > 
FINANCIAL HISTORY, 1736-1941* 


STELLA O’CONNER 


Charity Hospital of Louisiana at New Orleans, today com- 
prises sixteen buildings, several of which were newly erected in 
~ 1987 at a cost of $12,802,988.96. The hospital is capable of 
housing 3,300 patients, and costs the State of Louisiana $3,600,000 
annually to operate. This institution is the growth of 210 years. 
During this time, it has witnessed the history of Louisiana from 
almost its earliest settlement to the present day. Founded fourteen 
years after the capital of the Louisiana colony was moved to New 
Orleans, Charity Hospital as a governmental and civic institution 
, has survived five distinct types of government which controlled 
“ the territory, whose sick it has served through various disasters, 
pestilences, and military conflicts. 


_ Throughout the history of Louisiana, in practically every ; 
period of its development, Charity Hospital has been a stormy ~ 
petrel around which have raged fierce battles for its administra- 
tive control and finance. Early in its existence, the French and 
Spanish governments recognized their obligations to support the 
Charity Hospital, just as later, territorial Louisiana, the state, - 
and the United States Federal government, recognized a similar 
obligation. Although the fact that the indigent sick must be cared 
for in some manner has never been denied, the method and means 
of appropriating funds for the support of an ners onesie to render 


Master's thesis: in History, Tulane University, 
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this service, and the manner in which these funds should be ad- 
ministered have been subjects of conflict and discord throughout 
many of the years of its existence. 


The result has been a struggle for continuance perhaps 
unique in the histories of great civic institutions which perform 
an admittedly necessary social function. How the problems raised 
by this struggle have been met through royal, Federal, and leg- 
islative action, as well as through the generosity of private citi- 
zens, and the valuable voluntary services of a religious organiza-_ 

tion, shall be the scope of this study. 


A complete history of such an institution would undoubtedly 
extend to several volumes, and this work makes no attempt to 
record the detailed story of Charity Hospital with its far-reaching 
medical, social, political, and economic effects on the citizens of 
_ Louisiana. Rather it is confined to the two problems mentioned 

above, those of administrative control and finance. Narrowed 
as this appears to be,.a study of this nature, of necessity, must 
trace much of the growth and development of the institution, as 
well as its historical background, and that of the community 
which it serves. 

: Historians of Charity Hospital have not ‘been lacking in the 
past and much valuable research has ‘been done in this ‘and related 
- fields. Several historical sketches of the ‘hospital have been 
prepared by members of its medical staff, the earliest of which | 
appeared in the Orleans Parish Medical Journal of 1844.. In 1876, 
Dr. James Burns incorporated a history into the Board of Ad- 
ministrators’ annual report to the legislature. Dr. Joseph Holt, 
in his Inaugural Address as President of the Alumni Association 
of Charity Hospital, in 1895, outlined in some detail the origin 
and development of the institution, and in 1897, Dr. John J. 
Castellanos published a sketch of the early hospital. More recently 
_ there have appeared two histories in professional journals: the 
first by Dr. A. E. Fossier in the New Orleans Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal of 1923; and the second and most recent study by 
Sister Henrietta Guyot for the American Journal of Nursing in - 
1989. In addition, there is the research of Elizabeth Wisner on 
the legislative action concerning Charity Hospital, contained in — 
her Administration of Public Welfare in Louisiana, published in 
1930. There is also the excellent work of Caroline M. Burson on 
the Spanish Administration, 1782-1792, in her Stewardship of 
Don Esteban Miro, published in 1940. ere 
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_ To these sources the writer is deeply indebted as she is also 

to the staffs of the Howard-Tilton Library, the Tulane Univer- 
sity Law School Library, the Tulane University Medical School 
Library, the Louisiana State University Medical School Library, 

the Louisiana State University Department of Archives, the New 
Orleans Public Library, the City Hall Department of Archives, 

the libraries of the New Orleans Times-Picayune and Item, and 

the Louisiana State Museum. Appreciation is also expressed for 
the cooperation of the Charity Hospital officers for permission ~ 
to use their files, as well as to the Sisters of Charity at the 
hospital in New Orleans and at the Central Houses in Normandy, 
Missouri, and Emmitsburg, Maryland, who generously supplied 
material from their archives. 


It would be impossible to express sufficient gratitude to the 
many persons who offered such valuable assistance in the prep- 
aration of this manuscript. To Sister Henrietta, Director of 
the School of Nursing and Nursing Service of Charity Hospital, 

- for her constant help at every point and her indispensable assist- 
ance in surmounting difficulties of all types, and to Miss Mercedes . 
Richard, and Miss Jerrie 0 Connor, in. enone 9 the writer is 
greatly indebted. 


‘CHAPTER I 
THE FRENCH PERIOD, 1736-1769 


The first hospital in New Orleans was most probably erected 
soon after the founding of -the city by Bienville in 1718. The © 
custom of the French colonists im other parts of the new world 

~ was to build hospitals soon after they settled.1 This custom, doubt- 
less was followed in Louisiana where the early settlers because 
of the unhealthy, swampy environment were obliged to struggle 
against more fierce epidemics than those which beset) any other 
American colony, and where medical care was essential if the 
colonists were to survive the scourges of disease. ? 


Early French colonial records speak of “salaried physicians” 
mS money 7 medical supplies for the first settlements in 


1Francois Xavier colony G ae 0* Louisiana (New Orleans, 1882), 59. 
. observes that the colon nuns as early as 1637, who devoted ‘themselves 
the relief of suffering Humanity in the 

2 William Dosité . Its Record of Medical Progress, 
Orleans Medical and Sur Journal ROVE (1944): 580-35. : 
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Louisiana made at Mobile and Biloxi.* In the latter place, a 
hospital seventy feet long by Ceetne feet wide was ues on 
November 23, 1721.‘ | 


- There is evidence that this hospital was not the first which 
the French established in the Louisiana colony, but apparently 


- none had been built in New Orleans by January, 1722, for a 


minute description of the city by a visitor does not mention a 
hospital. A record for the following year, however, establishes 
the fact that by July 13, 1723, there was in existence a hospital 
with at least eight patients.’ This hospital was probably not the 
only one in New Orleans during this year, for an early Louisiana 
historian states that in the hurricane of September -11, 1723, 
“the church, the hospitals, and thirty houses in the modest little 
hamlet of New Orleans were pulled down by the wind.’’® Appar- 
ently only one of these hospitals was rebuilt, for the “Black 
Code” written a year later mentioned in articles six and thirty- 
four that certain fines levied against masters of slaves were to 
be “adjudged to the hospital of the locality.’ 


By 1726, the Company of the Indies, which at that time 


i B cnn a charter to control the province of Louisiana,’® had 
erected a hospital and contracted with the Superior General of 


the Ursulines in France to operate it.‘1 Although six nuns ar- 
rived in New Orleans the next year, they did not assume charge 
of the hospital until seven years later. By that time it had become 
the Royal Hospital, for the Company of the Indies had meanwhile 

given up its charter./? 


(New. Orleans, 1882), 281. | 
4 Ibid., 302. 

S Ibid. La Harpe remarks reg pow f following a statement of expenses decreed 
the commissioners of the Kin the Lo na date of "September 27, i721), 
that these expenses . ot includd . the maintenance 
ospi 
* Martin, History of Louisiana, 147. The description is by Father Charlevoix, » Jesuit, 


who visited the village of New Orleans at belly 


™This record, interesting in its sina ht, Tialided an account of the punishment 


Robert Villeneuve, convicted of selling cat mast to the h ‘Sentence and 
ment of Robert Villeneuve, July 13, St ” Heloise Cruzat ( “Sidelights on Louisiana 
History,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, I, No. 3 (1917. 1918), 110. | 


8 Charles Etienne Gayarré, History of Louisiana, 4 vols. (New York, 1866), I, 356. 
eh ‘Regulations, Edicts, Declarations and Decrees . ,” translated by Olivia Blanchard, 
ey of Federal ‘Archives in Louisiana sa iarabeireore copy, 1940) in Cabildo Archives, New 
423, 432. 
10 Gayarré, History of Louisiana, I, 454. 


qr SY between the Superior General of the Ursulines in France and the Company | 
the Indies.” e original document er with a Brevet of Louis XV giving app 
is rved in the Museum of the eu ne Convent of New Orleans. Translations appear in 
Semple (New York, 


Therese Wolfe], The Ureulines in New Orleans, ed. by Henry 0. 


3 167, 175. 


137bid., 24. The letters of Sister M. Madeleine Hachard attribute the delay to the great 


‘distance between the house in which the nuns were tem See 


particularly, Sister Madeleine to father, April 24, 17 , 227. 
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- ‘The Charity Hospital of Louisiana 


- While a provision of the contract by which the Sisters oper- 
ated the hospital bound them to accept poor patients who had not . 
the means to pay, the Royal Hospital was not primarily intended 
to care for the poor.’* The first New Orleans hospital devoted 
- exclusively to this purpose was established in 1736. Known as | 
St. John’s and also as the Hospital for the Poor, it was the original 
Charity Hospital of New Orleans,** and it began the free medical 
service to the poor which. has continued to the present time, and 
which is now dispensed from the vast medical center known as 


the Charity Hospital of Louisiana at New Orleans. This date 


of foundation and the fact that in 1737 there were actually four 
or five patients receiving treatment’ establishes Charity Hospi- 
tal as the oldest hospital in the United States. This honor is 
sometimes claimed by the Pennsylvania Hospital of Philadelphia, 
founded in 1751, largely through the efforts of Benjamin 
_Franklin.’* The discussion hinges on the French world hépital 
which is used to describe both an almshouse and a_ hospital. 
Philadelphians claim that Charity Hospital was first an alms- 
house,** but in a letter written in 17 37, Jean Baptiste LeMoyne, 
Sieur de Bienville, referred to the inmates of the hospital in 
New Orleans, not as homeless or aged as he would have had St. 
John’s been an almshouse, but as malades, the French term for 
: those who are sick.?® Despite the Philadelphians’ arguments, 
Charity Hospital was given the title of oldest hospital in the 
United States by an eminent authority of medical history, Dr. 


_ The first Charity Haspitel, St. John’s, was founded through 

the generosity of Jean Louis, a resident of New Orleans who 
“made and sold boats,” and who had formerly been a sailor in 
the employ of the Company of the Indies.” In‘1785 he made 


_ 18 “Treaty between the Ursulines and the Company of the Indies,”’ Article XVII. 
x “Contract for Building Hospital for the Poor, June 10, 1786,” Cabildo Archives, 
15 ‘*Memorial ay Bienville ‘an Salmon to Minister in France, May 20, 1737.” (Type- 
facsimile of the copy in the Library of Congress, in personal possession). 
¢ Benjamin Franklin, The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin (Harvard Classics, New 

York, 1909), I, 121. 

17 Francis R. Packard, Oldest Hospitel in. the. United A Question of Prior- 
ity,” 164th Annual Report, Pennsylvania Hospital (Philadelphia, 1935). 

18 ‘““Memorial and to in- France, May 20, 1737.” 

Loga 
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20 Cruzat (ed.), 


8 (1917-1918), 96. 
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a will bequeathing his “small. lot” and the greater part of his 
fortune for the founding of a — for the sick of the City 
of New Orleans,” 


Jean Louis died on January 21, 1736,7? and his estate 
amounted to 10,000 livres (about $2,500). By the terms of his 


‘will he named a Superior Councilman of the city, Monsieur Ra- 


guet, as his testamentary executor, and appointed him to serve 
as the “director and inspector” of the hospital. This appoint- 
ment was for life and carried with it the authority to choose | 
a successor “in the case of death or his removal from the colony.” 


The Curé of the parish was requested to work with Raguet ae 


the establishment of the hospital.?*. 


_ On March 29, 1736, Raguet and the Bassrend Father Philipe, 
who was the Curé, met with Edme Gatien de Salmon, Commissary 


_ of the Marine, Intendant, and First Judge of the Superior Council 


of the province of Louisiana, to discuss plans for carrying into 
effect Louis’ wishes.24 The result of this meeting was a decision 
to build a hospital at Raguet’s discretion.. The plan, however, 
was not carried into effect immediately. Instead, the executor 
decided to purchase a house and lot which in October of the 
previous year, acting as agent for the Widow Kolly, he had 
sold to Joseph Villars Dubreuil, Building Contractor for his 
Majesty. This lot was located at the edge of the city. The house 
was 50 feet wide and had formerly been occupied by the nuns.*® 
At the time of the nuns’ residence there, it was considered “the - 
finest house in the city.” Built two stories high with a garret, — 
it had six entrances to the lower floor, as well as numerous large 

windows.” On May 10, 1736, Dubreuil resold the property to 
Raguet and Father Philipe at the original price of 1,250 livres. 
An additional 2,180 livres were paid Dubreuil for “furnishings, 
labor and repairs.”27 These alterations were extensive: they in- 
cluded new rafters throughout the structure, repairs to the chim- 


21 “Will of Jean Louis, November 16, 1735,” Cabildo Archives, Document 5498 (A35/85). 
22 “Probate of Last Will and Testament of Jean Louis, January 21, 1736,’"’ Cabildo 


Archives, Document 1738 (eee?) 
23 “Will of Jean Louis.” 
24 “Contract for Building the Hospital for the Poor, June 10, 1786,” Cabildo Archives, 


Document 5740. 


25 ‘“‘Memorial by Bienville and ‘Salmon to Minister in France, May 20, 1737.” 
i, 26 eee’ Madeleine Hashard ‘to ‘her father, April 24, 1728, Wolfe, Oretines in New 
27 “Sale of Hospital Site, May 10, 1736,” Cabildo Aréhives. Document 5658. 
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ney, the kitchen, doors, shutters, and ‘the chieken aside as well 
as a roof of new shingles, a garden with brick wall, and a fence 
ten feet high.?® 


The institution was named the Hospital of St. J ohn, but was > 
often referred to as the Hospital of the Poor. Apparently, pa- 
tients were accepted immediately, for a month after the signing 
of the contract with Dubreuil, the establishment proved too small 
and Raguet and Father Philipe signed another contract for an 
addition on the grounds of thé existing structure. The new 
building was to be “an edifice 45 feet in length by 25 feet in 
width, and 14 feet in height including the foundations, the whole 
with brick walls well conditioned.” The price agreed upon was 
200 livres per cubic toise with the contractor furnishing “lumber, 
planks, blankets, locks and the workmanship.” — { 


Having purchased a site in May, and enlarged it in June, te 
July Raguet and the Curé were engaged in staffing it. The first 
workers were slaves. One of these, Marie Aran, was joined by 
her husband, Tricou, a free Negro of the Senegal nation. He 
agreed to work for the hospital for a period of seven years 
without wages in order to secure the liberty of his wife. His 
duties included serving the sick.*® There is no mention among 
the documents relating to the hospital of any other care provided 
for the patients, although it may be assumed that they received 
medical attention from the physicians of the King’s Hospital. 


"Fhe contracts and bills of sale for this period signed by 
Raguet and Father Philipe indicate that thus far the administra- 
_ tion of the first Charity Hospital was entrusted to these two 
alone, and that the institution functioned as a private estab- 
lishment. This, however, was not the case. Very early in its 
history, the hospital became a public charge, and the French 
government officials began to supervise its administration. The 
reason for this step was simply a matter of support. It will be 
recalled that Jean Louis’ estate amounted to only 10,000 livres. 
After the purchase of the site and house, the expense of the 
necessary repairs, and the erection of the additional structure, 


Pit of Specifications on the Work Which it is Necessary to Perform at the Charity 
Hospital ~ , May 5, 1736,’’ Cabildo Archives, Document 5660. 


2° “Contract for Building the Hospital for the Poor, June 10, 1736.”° A toise | equals 


6.39459 feet. 


80 Henry P. Dart (ed.), “Cabildo Archives, French Period,’ Louleiann Historical. Quar- 
terly, III (1920), veal. A later document, dated 1744, shows that the bargain was ri and 
the siave granted freedom. Both gostoce sereed to ‘continue to to ‘serve the hospital as long 
as they gave satisfaction. ‘Tdid., 552 
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only approximately 5,000 livres ined. These were spent for 
linens and utensils.*1 The ex incurred left nothing with 
which to pay the costs of operation. Consequently, Raguet, as 
a member of the city council, ed to the government for aid. 


| In a letter to the French Minister on May 20, 1737, Bienville, 
the Governor of Louisiana, and Salmon, the Intendant, leave no 
doubt as to the status of the hospital. They first referred to the _ 
fact that they have acted “conjointly with the Curé and the Ex- 
ecutor” in carrying out the terms of the will. They then explained 
_ that they not only intended to use the institution as a hospital in 
order to relieve the King’s Hospital of the burden of caring for the 
poor sick, but also as a prison in which to incarcerate mendicants. 
The method of support which they intended to use is pointed out. 
The citizens of New Orleans would be encouraged to emulate the 
first benefactor in the practice of private charity. The original 
donation by Jean Louis, “will encourage the inhabitants,” they 
trusted, “to join and furnish the material and days of labor which 
will be a necessity when the old house will no longer be there.”’2 


This method of support continued to be employed by the 
French government. Citizens were called upon to furnish what was © 
necessary for the hospital whenever a need arose. Although a 
royal ordinance of August 10, 1728, stipulated that the one cent 
tax on every acre of land planted be used for building churches ~ 
and hospitals,®* there is no record of this tax being used to support 
the Charity Hospital. On the contrary, practically every existing 
record regarding this institution during the French period refers 
in some way to donations requested or received from Private in- 
dividuals. 


Such was the case, when in 1743 it became necessary to re- 
place the St. John Hospital. The government provided land 
amounting to “50 toises front on the cemetery by a depth of 100. 
toises,” but the public supplied the money to pay for the cost of 
the building. Father Charles, who had succeeded Father Philipe 
as Curé, solicited donations for this purpose. The land, moreover, 
was subject to recall by the government, and by 1764, nae 
fortifications and ditches.** 

| ad Stn Minter ny 28, 1787." 


' 83 Gayarré, History of Lowisiana, I, 392. 


“Petition gud ‘Dro, of sho Ohaiy 
October 1, 1764,” Cabildo Archives, Document unnumbered. __ 
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The Charity Hospital of Louisiana 


~The hospital building erected in 1743 was also called St. 
John’s Hospital, and was sometimes referred to as the Hospital 
of New Orleans. It was located on the square bounded by 
Rampart, Basin, St. Peter, and Toulouse streets, and was the 
second in a long line which the Charity 
Hospital.*5 


Raguet continued to serve as oe with the Curé at least 
until 1744.3 Sometime between this date and 1764, the direction 
of the hospital was placed in the hands of prominent citizens 
who gathered with the government officials and the Parish Vicar 
once every three years to study the accounts, propose means to 
better conditions, and to name the Director and Treasurer. The 
custom of allowing private citizens to take part in the admin- 
istration of the hospital doubtlessly arose as a corollary to the 
method of finance. The desire of donors to have some control 
ovér the administration of their contributions is understandable.** 


_ By 1764 the control of the hospital had been vested in a 
board of ten administrators composed of government officials, 
clergymen, and one physician from the King’s Hospital. The 
government officials included Governor D’Abbadie and the 
Procurator General, Joseph Adrian de Laplace. From this board, 
four directors were elected for a term of eighteen months to 
transact business for the institution. One was given the title 
“Director in Charge.” There was also a treasurer, Olivier de 
Vezin. Although the minutes for this year contain no reference 
to funds or means of support, the hospital evidently received 

some assured form of income, for a resolution involving a regular 
expense was passed. The administrators resolved to board out 
with the “Religious Ladies ... at the King’s Hospital” all the 
patients requiring medical care and to retain “only disabled old 
persons. ” specified amount per day was to 


35 Until v recently n was known about this second “aided Set Historians. ‘in 


coll 
the cataloging of th the Cabildo Archives by the Works ‘Administration. This Soin 
contains minutes of one meeting of the Board of rs of the Hospital of _New 


report dated August, 1770: and the petition c above. The collection was made by one of 
the pee yh Denis Nicolas Foucault, and is “entitled “Record of the Minutes of Meetings 
the Board Directors of the Hospital, 1 1769." 


o0The document concerning: the freving of the slave in 1744 is signed: by Raguet and 


March 23 “Records an d Deliberations 
Book Book Cit “Archives ew Orleans), W A. Translations Caroline Maude 
| stedan Miré, (New Orleans, 1940), 217. 
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* was based on a statement by Governor Miré that this was the location of the hospital de- 
stroyed by the hurricane of 1779. Not knowing of the existence of a second hospital, it 
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to erect the new hospital, however, obviously it was built on a different site. Information 
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be paid for each patient by the Charity Hospital.** Although this - 


resolution points to the fact that the hospital possessed sufficient 


- Fevenue to pay for its. patients in another institution, there is no 
evidence that the decision was carried out. The Ursuline nuns 


claim that they possess no records showing that they were ever 
connected in any manner with the patients of Charity Hospital.® | 
If some sort of boarding arrangement was worked out, it proved 
only a temporary measure, for a subsequent record of 1769 refers 
to the presence of medical patients in the hospital.“° The plan 


' of transferring the sick was doubtless prompted by a desire to al- 
_ low them to benefit from the services of the physician in attend- 


ance at the King’s Hospital, since the charity institution sigue 


. ly had no physician of its own. 


The method of administration which prevailed in 1764 con- 


tinued until the middle of 1769. Although Louisiana was ceded to 
Spain by France in 1763, French government officials remained 


in charge of the hospital for six years longer. The explanation of 
this fact lies in the method by which the cession was made. The 
people in the colony were unaware of the change of government 
until a year after the secret treaty was signed. Another year passed 
before Spain appointed Don Antonio de Ulloa Governor of Loui- 


siana. Ulloa had been instructed by the King to make no changes 


in the government of the province and to regard it as “a separate 
colony not subject to the laws of his possessions in the Indies.”*! 
Throughout his term of governorship Ulloa allowed Charles Au- 
bry, a captain of the French troops, who had taken charge on Gov- | 
ernor D’Abbadie’s death, to remain in control of Louisiana. The 
French flag continued to fly over New aeteRNS, and the French 
officials remained at their jobs.*? 


At the hospital, Captain Aubry attended the Board of vedi 
tors meetings, and a petition for additional land was addressed 
to him as Commandant of the Province. To this petition he re- 
plied favorably, seemingly without consulting the Spanish gover- 
nor, for he agreed to make the grant at the very meeting at which ~ 
the proposal was made, and the institution was given the “im- 
mediate enjoyment of the said site.’’** 


er  Sase 20, 1764, Foucault, “Record of the Minutes of the Board of Di- 


oe Personal communication from Vice-Provincial of the Ursulines, July, 1942. | 

*° Minutes of May 7, 1769, Foucault, ‘Record of the Minutes of the Board of Directors.” 
41 Alcée Fortier. History of Louisiana, 4 vols. (New York, 1904), III, 3. | 

42 Harriet Magruder, A History of Louisiana (Boston, 1909), 133, 136. | 

43 Minutes of May 7, 1769, Foucault, “Record of the Minutes of the Board of “Directors.” 
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During the year 1769, the number of administrators on the 
hospital Board was sixteen, and they met monthly on a day 
announced at the Sunday High Mass of the Cathedral.** One of 
their chief functions seems to have been to supply building ma- 
terials with which to repair the hospital. These materials were 
furnished at their own expense. We find listed in the minutes 
of one meeting offers made by several administrators, including 
Aubry and Father Dagobert, the Curé, to provide the following: 
150 planks, 25 casks of lime, nails, 20 loads of soil, 100 feet of 
joists, 3000 bricks, and numerous other items.** Whether Aubry’s 
_ donation was a personal one, or came from government sources 

cannot be determined, but at a later meeting, Denis Foucault, 
Intendant and Senior Judge, gate an order to supply 200 posts 
“from those in stock used for...the city.”4* The government, 
it seems, came to the rescue only when Drhvane generosity had 
been exhausted. 


At this date the honnital was not entivels dependent on oc- 
easional gifts of the government or supplies provided by its 
administrators. Other benefactors had succeeded Jean Louis, 
and one legacy was accepted by the Board of Administrators | 
from the estate of a Mr. St. Martin, on February 19, 1769.*7 Also, . 
the hospital now obtained revenue from the rent of some houses | 
which it owned. Possibly, these had also been left as legacies. 
One of these homes, occupied by a member of the board, Father 
Dagobert, rented for 4,766 livres. On one occasion when the Curé 
ran short of funds and was unable to pay his rent, the hospital 
administrators (many of whom, it must be remembered, were 
government officials) decided to tax all property holders of the 
city to supply half the sum.** This might be considered the first 

tax levied for the support of the Charity Hospital. | 
- The problems which beset the administrators of 1769 were 
in one way very similar to those which continued to plague their | 
_ successors for the next century and a half. The chief problem 
was lack of space, and several meetings of this year were devoted 
to discussing plans for enlarging and repairing the hospital. 


- “Qne_of the sides of the main building of the Hospital seemed 
| to us to be sinking,” wrote Denis Braud, Director in Charge, in 
his report of May 7, 1769, “as well as the floor of the sick ward, 


44 Minutes of April 2, 1769, ibid. 

_ #5 Minutes of January 15, 1769, ibid. 
4¢ Minutes of February 19, 1769, ‘tid. 
47 Ibid. 

48 Ibid. | 
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through which daylight could be seen.” There was no room 
for the convalescent patients to walk or recreate, and they often 
left the grounds to go “to town, where...they have eaten fruit 
or other food injurious to them in theie convalescence.”’*® On 
the advice of the two surgeons, Sieurs Roussillon and Montegut, 
who served the hospital without pay,®° the patients were more — 
closely confined, but this led to their “eating the plants in the 
hospital garden.” Because of this, Braud pleaded, it was most 
imperative to enlarge the hospital grounds. It was in response | 
to these arguments that Captain Aubry made the land grant 
discussed previously. But the crowded condition continued, and 
was so serious that the administrators had difficulty in finding 
a place to hold their meetings. To remedy the situation an office 
was built on the hospital grounds, specifically for this purpose.™ 

While the administrators of the Charity Hospital during the 
close of the French period were very concerned over lack of 
space and the deteriorating condition of the buildings, they ap- 
parently became involved in no conflict over regulation of author- 
ity or control. The Board of Administrators stated that they were | 
“unable to praise sufficiently the zeal of the directors,” and they 
approved “all demands made” by them.®? Upon the expiration of 
Director Braud’s term, he was reelected for three additional years 
—a testimonial of his satisfactory service. 


With the exception of the rent collection issue, thins is no | 
mention of financial difficulties during the entire year for which 
minutes exist. The system of private donations, supplemented by © 
government bounty, appears to have worked very well, and the 
board administered the funds to the satisfaction of all concerned. . 
These facts point to the success of the French method of adminis- 


tration. There is evidence of an amicable working arrangement 
and the prevalence of a certain harmony in the matter of control— _ 


a harmony which was most decidedly — during the — 
which 


_ CHAPTER II 


THE SPANISH PERIOD, 17 69-17 98 


j In deiaaied: it may be said that the Spanish government, 
throughout its entire period of control of the Louisiana eee 


4° Minutes of August 27. 1770, ibid. 
5° Minutes of April 2, 1769, ibid. 
51 Told. of August 27, 1770, ibid. 
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Charity Hospital of Louisiana 


was never able to arrive at a-satisfactory method of administering — 
the Charity Hospital. Very shortly after the close of the French | 
domination, serious discord arose concerning the administrative 
control of the institution. Not only was contention over this point 
continued almost without cessation during the entire time that the © 
Spanish remained in power, but the issues which arose persisted 

- and plagued succeeding authorities far into the American period. 


To understand the first controversy it is necessary to consider 
the changes brought about in the administration of the hospital 
after Spanish law became effective. With the arrival of Governor 
Alexander O’Reilly toward the close of 1769, Louisiana became 
a Spanish possession in fact as well as name. Like other agencies _ 
of the government, the administration of the hospital underwent 
decided changes. It now came under the control of the ecclesias- 
tical authorities and direct supervision of the governor. This 

was in accord with the decrees of the Council of Trent, the 
- §panish Law of the Indies, and the custom prevailing in the 
hospitals of Madrid and other Spanish cities." 


| The ecclesiastical authority was vested in the Vicar of the 
; Picvinge of Louisiana, and the governor appointed an admin- 
istrator to perform his portion of the supervision. In some cases 
this duty was assigned to the attorney general, who managed the 
institution and performed the functions of treasurer. The Spanish 
~ government provided a set sum of 400 pesos yearly, and whenever 
necessary, the governor requested public contributions. Other 
sources of revenue were. supplied by fees required of those who 
_ were licensed to operate taverns, cabarets, boardinghouses, and 
food supply houses. In 1775, a monopoly to conduct all of these 
establishments was given to Pedro Morris and Raymond Escote. — 
In return they were obliged to contribute 140 pesos to the Charity 

_ Hospital? Still further revenue was acquired from small fines. 
There is a record of one such penalty of five pesos imposed on 
“La Casa’ who had practiced his profession of physician before 
receiving the license according to law.” The fine was given to 
the Charity Hospital.* 
| According to these for the administration and 
gupport of the hospital, the. public either personally or through 

_ its representatives, had nothing to do with the institution, except — 


to City Counell, March 20, 1783, “Records of the Cabilde,” 
Minutes of October 27, 1775, idid., I. 
® Minutes of September 25, 1776, ibid. | 
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to éouteroate: money -as their charity dictated when they were 
- requested to do so. There was one exception to this general rule. 
During the governorship of Luis de Unzaga, 17 69-1776, the ap- 


- propriation was reduced to 200 pesos, and the attorney general, 


finding this sum insufficient to operate the hospital, wished to 
close it. At this crisis, the citizens became very vocal, held a public 
assembly, and a about a reversal of the attorney eS 

decision.* 


The éxHusion of in the 
of the hospital by the Spanish government and the Church author- 
ities was resented by the City Council or Cabildo. A City Council 
_ of six members had been instituted by O’Reilly in 1769 to repre- 
- gent the citizens: of New Orleans in the management of city af- 
fairs. The hospital was considered a very important city affair, 
and the French members of the Council, of whom there were sev- | 
eral, undoubtedly wished a return to the type of administration by | 
_ which the institution had been managed under the French govern- 
ment.5 The City Council’s feeling of responsibility for Charity 
- Hospital, and its resentment of the Spanish government in general, - 
played a large part in the future controversies which centered 
around the hospital.-« “~ | 


In 1778, the Council decided would no 
longer be denied some voice in the management of Charity Hos- 

pital. At a meeting of September 18, 1778, they agreed to nomi- 
_ nate an administrator and a treasurer for the hospital, who were 

to serve three-year terms and to submit complete reports to the 
- Council.. The nominations were to take place in the presence of 
the Vicar and the reports were to be made known to him.* A let- 
ter was written.to Father Cirillo, the Vicar, informing him of this - 
decision. Thus, by one motion of the Council, the governor’s con- 
trol was completely superseded, and the ecclesiastical authority — 
was reduced to practically nothing. But the Council reckoned 
without Father Cirillo, who has been described-as a person 
difficult to deal with, animated by jealousy concerning his offi- 
cial dignity, and quick to take offense.” * 


The Vicar’s retaliation was a long letter to the Kietsily ap- 
pointed Governor, Bernardo de Galvez, in which he subtly pointed 
out that His Excellency was being deprived of powers which he 

«Miré to City Council, March 20, 1783, ébid., IT. 


5 Minutes of December 1, 1769, ibid.. ‘ 
¢ Minutes of September 18, 1778, ibid. 
7 Burson, Esteban Mird, 214. | 
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alone rightfully possessed in conjunction with the hierarchy. “It. 
is.clear from the Spanish laws,’’ he wrote, “that they have no 
right to name the Superintendent and Treasurer of the Charity 

- Hospital.” ‘This duty devolved entirely upon the governor, he 

- eontinued, and since Galvez had inaugurated such an era of pros-_ 
.  perity, and evidenced such a strong desire to maintain the Charity 
Hospital, there was positively no reason for the usurpation of 

: authority by the City Council. 


Galvez either agreed with Father Cirillo’ s explanation of 
Spanish law, or was flattered by the praise and made envious: 
of his imperiled authority, for upon receipt of the letter he 
forbade the Council to carry out its decree, and ordered that no 
further discussion on the matter be held. The Council accepted 
the rebuke, but did not abandon its intention of securing control 
of the hospital. The Council members remained silent, but 
awaited another opportunity. Nor were they required to wait 
long. The hospital, already partially destroyed by the hurricane 
of 1778, was practically reduced to rubble during a similar storm 
of the following year.® Only the kitchen and storehouse remained 

standing. These were converted into a provisional hospital, 
providing six beds.?° 


For three years the Council did nothing to remedy the situ- | 
is ation, but in 1782, it believed that the time had come to renew” © 
- its demands for authority over the hospital. Galvez, at this time, ~~ 
had been appointed Governor General of all the Spanish posses- — 
sions and had moved to Cuba. An acting Governor, Esteban Mir6é | 
was in charge in Louisiana. On February 15, the council members, — 
ignoring Miré, addressed a letter to Galvez complaining that the 
administrator of Charity Hospital, Don Lopez de Armesto, also 
provisional Secretary of the Government, had failed to send them 
the accounts of the hospital, and was apparently too busy with his 
' other duties to take care of that institution’s affairs. They also 
described the deplorable condition of the indigent sick who were 
“exposed to perish upon the streets ér in some obscure corner, un- 
cared for and destitute of the necessaries of life.’’ They failed to 
mention the small provisional hospital, and tried to impress the — 
Governor with the fact that nothing whatsoever was being done 
® The correspondence A# ig 9 Cirillo and Galvez is quoted by Miré in his letter to the 
_ City Council, March 20, “Records of the Cabildo,” II. 


® City Council to 15, 1782, ibid. 
10 Miré6 to City Council, March 20, 1783,° ibid. 
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20 Louisiana Historical Quarterly 
for the sick. The Council concluded its letter by expressing the 


hope that the Governor would take some steps to alleviate these 


conditions. 


Here, apparently, was an to the Gov- 


ernor, Miré, and to reopen the old controversy of 1778. Galvez at 


that time had specified that the administrator’s accounts were to 
_ be submitted to him, not to the City Council. But in this message, — 
the Council seemed to assume that it had been unfairly deprived — 
of the records. Galvez, however, did not fall into the trap. In his” 
answer to the Council, written August 18, 1782, he stated: “I am. 


still under the impression that to the Governor and Vicar General 


alone does the authority over that Institution belong.” He had, 


he continued, ordered the administrator to send his report to him 
according to the agreement of 1778, and had also instructed the 


provisional Governor “to use whatever means he deems proper in 


_ order to repair and renovate this Hospital.’’ Finally, the Governor 


expressed his appreciation of the charitable sentiments voiced by _ 


the Council, and recommended that if its zeal for the poor induced 
it to adopt any measures to alleviate the present conditions, it 
submit its plans to the provisional Governor.!” 

In view of the fact that the Council members had done 
nothing toward re-establishing the hospital; that they had waited 
three years to inform the Governor of what they considered 
grossly inefficient administration; and that they made the situa- 


tion appear far worse than it actually was; it can only be con- | 
cluded that their action at this date was motivated by resentment 


of a new threat to their chances of ultimate control. This threat 
appeared in the preliminary attempts of a private citizen, Don 
Andres Almonester y Roxas, to rebuild. the hospital. 


Almonester was a native of Andalusia, who had. come to 
Louisiana shortly after the province had been ceded to Spain. 
Fifty-six years old in 1782, Almonester was one of the leading 
citizens of the colony. He held the offices of Colonel of the Militia, 
royal notary, and alfrez real.* From 1773 to 1782, he had 


- served as Secretary for War and Royal Finance in the Louisiana | 


Provincial government.'* In 1770, when the government reserva- 


tion on both sides of the present J ackson Square was given to ie 


11 City Council to Galvez, February 15, 1782, ‘Pid. 
- 42Galvez to City Council, August 18, 1782, ibid. 
18 Aleée Fortier, Louisiana, 3 vols. (Madison, Wisconsin, 1914), I, 36. 


pe ze we of May 13, 1774, “Records of the Cabildo,” I; Minutes of May 81, 1782, 
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the city of New Orleans to be rented as a source of revenue, 
Almonester was granted the lease. On these grounds he erected 
two rows of stores which became the heart of the city’s retail 
district, and the basis of Almonester’s large fortune.’ © 


: Early in 1782, Almonster, with the consent of acting Gover- 
_ nor Miré, his close friend, began to rebuild the hospital. When 
the actual work was begun and shortly after receiving Galvez’s 
_ reply to their letter, from which they failed to receive the satis- 


faction they expected, the City Council members hastily convened °° 


to formulate objections to these proceedings. In the meeting 


of December 13, 1782, the Councilmen, led by Francesco de © 


Reggio, who had been on the Council since its institution, went 
on record as strenuously objecting to the manner in which 
“established usages and customs” had been “stealthily and 
clandestinely overthrown ... without a quorum or the formalities 
of an election.” Despite the settlement of the previous contro- 

versy, they again maintained that the administration of the hos- 
pital was vested in their hands as representatives of the people, | 
and that they alone could delegate this authority. Consequently, 
the actions of a “certain person” who had taken advantage of 
the emergency to usurp the administration of the eT af- 
fairs, was a violation of their prerogatives. 


Specifically, they objected to the use of this’ debris from the 
old hospital for the construction of the new. As a climax to their 
objections, they declared that the erection of the new building 
would interfer with the construction of a street which they had 
long planned to place in the exact spot proposed for the new 
hospital. Even were the building to be moved back, the chapel 
which was to be attached to the hospital would disfigure the ap- 

pearance of their projected street, they maintained.’ 


_ Miré did not answer these objections until March 20 of the 
following year. In a long letter to the City Council, he sharply 


rebuked the members for their general attitude of injustice and . 


ingratitude. Summarizing the whole controversy over the ad- 
ministration of the hospital, he quoted Father Cirillo’s letter to 
Galvez in 1778 and the Governor’s reply. He brushed aside the 
references to “established usages and customs,” by pointing to 
the fact that the hospital had been administered in the same 
manner ever since the province. had been ceded to Spain. He also 

18 Fortier, History of Louisiana, II, 7. 

1° Minutes of December 13, 1762, “Records of the Cabildo,” II, 
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called attention to their lack of concern over the entire matter q 
until Don Andres Almonester, the “certain person”’ of their letter, — 

had begun his work. Permission for this undertaking as well as 
authority to use the old material, he pointed out, had been given 

to Almonester by himself as acting Governor and by the Eccles- 
iastical Judge. He and the Vicar, he reminded them, were, accord- 
ing to Galvez’s two decisions on the matter, the only ones con- 
cerned. Besides, if he acceded to their demands to have this “pub- 
lic benefactor, worthy of the highest praise” solicit their permis- 
sion “for the performance of a work of so great utility,” he would 
probably withdraw his offer. < 


Why they should object to ae use of the old materials, he 
failed to understand. “If, at the time the Hospital was still stand- - f 
_ ing,” he said, “someone would have offered to annex another room : 
to it, would any objection have been made were one of its walls, 
looking on the improved side, utilized in the aforesaid construc- 
| : tion?” With a great show of patience, Miré then went on to con- 
cs .. Sider their other arguments. He denied that the proposed site of __ 
the hospital would interfere with the construction of a street, and / 
reminded them that since the hospital grounds were the are | 


_of the government, they could have nothing to say about their 
in any case. Furthermore, since there were no other buildings 
the vicinity, unlimited space for such a street could easily be 


found.}" 
‘Miré’s firm stand silenced the Council, and Al- | ( 
| | ‘monester went on with the construction of the hospital. He was, | € 
| however, taking no chances on a renewal of the attack, or a pos- _ 


sible division of authority in the future. Although this precaution — 

| oa _ later proved futile, on May 1, 1784, he addressed a memorial to 

Charles III of Spain, requesting his permission to rebuild the 

ia hospital and to serve as its Patron and Director.1* The permis- a 
gion was granted, and evidence that royal approbation was needed a 
| _ to thwart continued opposition by the Council is proved by the 

i letter. Galvez attached when forwarding the King’s approval to 

. 7 Mir6. “It has displeased His Majesty that this work having been 

: completed by the brick masons and carpenters...stillthemarked , 
inconveniences by the opponents do not chane.” he wrote. He ee a 
closed with a note of warning, commanding Miré to show the | 


1% Miré to City Council, March 20, 1783, iid. 
18 Andres de Almonester Roxas, Oonstitution for the New Charity Hospital ac 2 eae 


. 1793): Translated by Wiley b. Stephenson, ' Jr., Survey of Federal Archives in Louisiana 
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royal order “to as many as is necessary for the purpose that 
they not impede, through any pretext or motive, ue continuation 
of ...a work so useful to the State.”° 


Almonester completed his hospital in Ochilies: 1786, and 
named it the Charity Hospital of St. Charles, in honor of the King. 
It was built of brick and lime and contained four wards with a 
total of twenty-four beds, as well as a room for the hospital at- 
tendant, another for the apothecary’s shop, and a large chapel.?° 


The management of the institution was placed in the hands 
of a superintendent, appointed by Almonester, who was required 
to live in the hospital. How he could have done otherwise and 
fulfilled his many and varied duties is questionable. Among other 
_ things, the superintendent was personally responsible for: keep- 
ing books or records on the patients admitted; making monthly 
reports on expenditures to the administrator; checking the clean- 
_liness of the kitchen, laundry, and pantry; seeing that the uten- 

sils in the wards were properly cleansed at four a.m., and the | 
wards: sprayed with “lavender of incense” in the afternsoti: 
checking the daily food ration and the register of prescriptions © 
against the number of patients; tasting the foods to see that 
they were well seasoned, and assisting with their service; and 
finally, keeping the lights in the wards burning throughout the 
entire night.?} 


Almonester, in the constitution which he drew up for the 
- hospital, specified that the medical care should be furnished by 
surgeons whose qualifications were to be the same as those 
required of surgeons of the Royal Navy, and who had studied in 

he colleges of Cadiz, Madrid, and Barcelona. Patients were 
. limited to “the poor in real distress,” though if any individuals 
“having wealth” wished to be treated, they might be admitted. 
The latter were required to pay a daily fee to the physician.”* 


Incurable or infectious patients were not accepted. No religious ~- 


distinction was made in admitting patients,** but evidently no 
provision ;was made for Negroes, such as setting aside certain 
wards for their use, as Almonester had done in his en for 
lepers. 


1° Galvez to Miré, June 26, 1785, iid., 6-7, 
20 Tbid., 5. 
Tbid., 29-81. 
Ibid., 86-87. 
41. 
24 Idid., 36. 
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molt patient was provided with: “A small lie bed, a 
mattress of striped ticking filled with hair, a pillow of the same — 
material, two sheets of brabant linen or nankeen, a wool blanket 
in winter, ...a mosquito net of striped or other linen, a night- 
shirt, a cloak of blue cloth, a nightcap, bed slippers, .. . and a 
table.”> They were well fed according to the menus which 
Almonester personally wrote, going into such minute detail as 
what was to constitute a “ration of meat,” and how many ounces ~ 
equaled a serving of bread.?¢ 


The cost of constructing the Charity Hospital of St. Charles . 
- had been 114,000 pesos: After paying this sum, Almonester had 


to arrange some means of support which would continue not 


only during his life, but perpetually. For this purpose a meeting 
- was held on November 25, 1786, with the Governor, other offi- 
cials, and the Vicar. The ecclesiastical authorities, it seems, re- 
tained their privilege of sharing in the administration of the — 
hospital. At the meeting Almonester presented five plans of en- 
- dowment. These offered the revenues from: (1) a cattle ranch, 
‘ (2) a lime factory, (3) a brick factory, (4) fifteen houses which 
he planned to construct, and (5) the lower floor of his own house . 
which was rented for 1,500 pesos a year.” The first four plans _ 
were rejected, but the fifth was acceptable and Almonester pre- | 
‘pared a deed giving to the hospital in perpetuity the rent derived — 
from the apartment.”* He also had repaired at his own expense — 
the five houses which the hospital already possessed, and which _ 
- provided total rentals of 626 pesos yearly. In addition, the bene- | 
factor added five slaves to the five which the hospital had re- . 
ceived through “the benevolence of the faithful... left to it as 
charity.’ One of the slaves donated by Almonester was a mulatto 
named Domingo. According to Almonester he was “a phlebotonist, 
instructed in surgery” and was to — the function of head 
of the ward.’’20 


365 Ibid., 

.2¢ Tbid., 

27 Ibid., 15. | 

38 The Council gave the following reasons for rejecting the first four offers: The cattle 
ranch “cannot subsist due to a plague that from time to time spreads among yond cattle 
in this vicinity ... and. the to which the Negro workers are 
mainly of being killed. Likewise, it doubtful if there would be a sale for the the lime . 
manufactured, and after the existin cecum would be consumed the lime factory : would 
cease. . . . With respect to the bric neither can this exist because in time 

the wood and land will be exhausted. mart 15 houses . . - seem to be an adequate fund 


but is not acceptable because of | the doubtfulness of finding tenants who can pay sufficient ; 


rent to defray the nitial expenses.” 
Almonester, Constitution for the New Charity Hospital, 15. 
jim Whether or not he possessed the qualifications Almonester had specified is : 
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. A brief period of calm in the affairs of the Charity Hospital 
followed the completion of the new building in 1786. The envy of 
the City Council had been assuaged, partially perhaps, by Al- 
monester’s gift to them during the previous year of the leper hos- 
pital which he had built on the outskirts of the city.*! With this 
sourte of contention appeased, and a permanent revenue assured, | 
the kindly Don Andres could at last enjoy the full rights of pa- 
_tronage over his hospital and devote himself to his other works of 
charity which included the building of the St. Louis Cathedral and 
a chapel for the Ursuline nuns. 


Unfortunately this peaceful enjoyment did not endure. In 
1791 Miro was relieved of his duties as governor, and was suc- 
ceeded by Francisco Luis Hector, Baron de Carondelet. Regretta- 
bly for Almonester, the new Governor of Louisiana, as Mrs. A. C. 
Durno expressed it, “knew not its Joseph,’’®? and too quickly fol- 
_ Jowed the advice of Almonester’s enemies. Almost immediately 
' there began another contest over control of the hospital. 


In a manner which appears unfair, Governor Carondelet 
“named an administrator or manager of the institution despite | 
Almonester’s logical protest that this was his privilege as patron. 
In the struggle which ensued, the benefactor was deprived of all 
authority in the hospital, and the administrator appointed by 
Carondelet, Don Gilberto Leonard, remained in complete charge 
for two years.** It was necessary for Almonester to institute legal 
proceedings and again to petition the king of Spain, before he 
recovered complete control in 1795. ae 


The new fight was, “if possible, more bitter than the old. Al- 
monester had by this time become a member of the City Council, 
and was on hand to answer personally the charges brought against 
him in the renewed attack. That Almonester recognized his real 
‘enemies and bore no grudge against Carondelet is evident from his 
statement to the father of his future son-in-law, Joseph Xavier 
Pontalba, which the latter quoted in a letter to his uncle, the for- 
mer Governor Miré: “. . .. he says that he regrets this trouble 
on account of the Baron who is an excellent man, that he is well 
aware that the disagreements he has to contend against come from 


31 Minutes of April 20, 1785, “Records of the Cabildo,” IT. : 7 

82 Mrs. A. G. Durno, “Public Buildin ae Ceaies* Henry Rightor (ed. Me Standard 
History of New Orleans (Chicago, 1900), 

38 Joseph Xavier de Pontalba to un 26, 1792, 
Heloise H. Cruzat (ed.), “Letters in to Don Estevan Mir6 by Don 
Joseph ene: de Pontalba,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, II (1919), 396, 40 404. 
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the advice of bad folks.”* As late as May 2, 1795, at the height of 


the dissension, Almonester, still unembittered, defended Caronde- 
let at a meeting of the Council, and signed a testimonial which 


stated that, “. . . His Lordship be given expressive thanks for 


his zeal, activity, and efficaciousness. . . and his incessant at- 
tention to the tranquility and benefits of his subjects.”* 


But Carondelet apparently did nothing to help relieve the as- 
saults with which Almonester found himself surrounded. Even 
after the latter had received the King’s full approbation for the 
lengthy document entitled “Foundation and Statutes for the Order 


of Succession in the Patronage and Inside Political and Economic 
Government of the Charity Hospital of St. Charles of New Or- 
Jeans, etc.” which he submitted in October, 1792, the City Council 


insubordinately continued the fight. | ‘ 


Almonester believed that he had given them a definite set- 


back, when on October 13, 1793, he was able to present the royal 
document or cedula in which the King ordered and commanded the 
governor, judges, clergy, and everyone else concerned, to “guard, 
comply, and execute” his royal decisions, “without permitting or 
giving occasion for them to be in any manner whatsoever broken 
in full or in part.’®* The attorney general, however, claimed that 
he had failed to understand the cedula as it was read and asked for 
a copy, promising to have at the next meeting some interesting 
observations on the management of the hospital. Exactly two 


- months later, he was ready and opened the December meeting 


with a full broadside attack against Almonester. His indictment, 


among other things, charged Don Andres with falsifying the | 


amount of revenue from the rental of the lower apartment of his 
hoine; underestimating the amount needed to operate the hospital ; 


_ failing to provide adequately for its maintenance after his death; 


and, by assuming complete responsibility for the institution, dis- 
couraging other persons from making charitable sonia tbetiene to 
its support.** | 


To this scathing denunciation, . replied in an 
equally vituperative manner. After first calling attention to the 
royal protection evidenced in the cedula, he deftly countered all 
the charges of -~ — — In concluding, he reminded 

85 Minutes of May 2, 1795, ‘Records of the Cabildo,” 


86 Almonester, Constitution, 47-48. 
87 Minutes of December 13, 1798, “Records of the Cabildo, 
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the City Council that as he had been deprived of all control over 
_ the hospital since the latter part of 1792, he could hardly be held 
responsible for present irregularities in its finances.** 


Almonester: followed this: defense with a direct appeal to the 
Governor to have restored to him the personal direction of the 
hospital. An order to this effect was issued in March, 1794, and 
Almonester attempted to carry it out. Personally appearing at the 

~ hospital on March 20, he received from Don Gilberto Leonard, the 
administrator, a complete inventory of articles in the hospital and. 
examined each one carfullly:as they were turned over to him.*® 
Such an action should have terminated the iniquitious affair, but 
when the long-suffering Don Andres attempted to appoint to the 
hospital Luis Giovellina, the physician of his choice, the Gover- 
nor refused to withdraw his appointed incumbent, Santiago 
Le Duc. Almonester turned to his old method of settling 
matters, and again petitioned the King, suggesting that because 
of the “vexatious hamperings” which he encountered he possibly 
would be forced to abandon his plans for completing the Cathedral —_—- 
and erecting a government house. Such lightly veiled threats 
naturally brought forth another strongly worded reply from the 
King. He reiterated that Almonester was to be the sole director . 
and Patron of the Charity Hospital and was under no obligation 
to account to anyone for any of his administrative acts or ap- — 
pointments. 


This royal order concluded the struggle 
between the adamant Andres Almonester and the intractable 

- government authorities. There are no further records of alter- 
cations during the remainder of Almonester’s life. During his 
last three years, the Charity Hospital enjoyed a peaceful inter- 
lude which it was not to experience again for many years. Al- 
monestéer, who had long been suffering with a painful disease 
of his right hand, died on April 26, 1798,*! no doubt believing 
that he had settled all the problems and provided for any 
exigency that might in the future arise in regard to the hospital. 


It is rather difficult to understand Almonester’s whole- 
hearted struggle to secure and retain couttok: of Charity Hos- 


38 rn of January 14, 1794, ibid. 
: “Inventory of Property Belonging to ‘Hospital, March 20, 1794,’ quoted in 
Blisabeth Wisner, Public Welfare 7p Louisiana (Chicago, “Appendix 
40 Minutes of November 6, 1795, ‘Records of the Oabildo,” IIT. 


‘1 Almonester is buried in the Cathedral in New Orleans, A marble plaque over the — 
this date of his death. 
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pital, unless his character and motives are examined. In the 
_ first place, he was a proud, determined, and stubborn,*? as well 
as a deeply religious and generous man. Secondly, he not only 
‘enjoyed playing the role of a beneficient donor to charitable 
- works, but he hoped through these to gain the title of Castile, 
an honor coveted by Spaniards of his day ane bestowed by the 
King on public benefactors.** 


The title of Patron of the hospital which Aabiabes sought 
and obtained was also a coveted honor. Because of the inclusion 
of a large chapel in the hospital, this patronage was of an ec- 
clesiastical nature, and patronage played an important role in 
Church affairs of the time. In addition to numerous spiritual 
rewards, a patron enjoyed certain temporal honors, such as prece- 
dence in the procession and a special seat within the church, as 
well as the privilege of naming the chaplain.** These were ele- 
_ ments which served to satisfy both Almonester’s _ and his 
religious zeal. 


One other factor vlaved a large part in shaping Almonester’s — 
course with regard to the hospital. That was his friendship with 
Governor Miré,*® whose concern for the indigent sick doubtlessly 
interested Almonester in taking steps on their behalf. It was 
this friendship, however, which caused'much of the contention 
over the hospital, for Miré was the subject of constant irritation 
to the Council members, who spared no efforts during his ad- 
- ministration “to reassert their attachment and their claims to 
former observances and laws peculiar to the French domination.’’*® 
-Almonester’s difficulties, while arising partly from his own ‘“‘auto- 


_ €ratic methods and leisurely procedure,’’4? were to a great extent 


caused by the Council’s hostile attitude toward him because he 
was a friend of Miré. It was perhaps Almonester’s loyalty to his 
friend.and to the stand which Miré had taken against the Council’s 
interference with the hospital, as much as his own stubbornness, | 
which was greatly responsible for his continuation of the struggle 
long after Miré had been replaced in the colony. 


«2 Joseph Xavier Pontalba to Miré, A 26, 1792, Cruzat (ed.), “ 
Form Written to Don Estevan Mir6,” loc. ee 404. (ed.), “Letters in Journal 


#3 Burson, The Stewardship of Don Miré, 269. 
*4 The Catholic Encyclopedia, 15 vols. (New York, 1911) Xi, i 
465 py The Stewardship of Don Esteban Miré, 287. 
John J. “The Charity H ee 
; “4 we Early ty Hospital,” New Orleans Medical and Surgical 


«7 Burson, The coisas of Don Esteban Miré, 269. 
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The Charity Hospital of Louisiana 


CHAPTER II 


THE DIFFICULT YEARS, 1798-1812 


Despite Almonester’s hopes, the years 
his death were, perhaps, the most unfortunate in the history of the 
Charity Hospital. The late Patron’s successors neglected the in- 
stitution, yet bitterly resented and effectively thwarted any inter- 
ference with their control. The City Council, under the leadership 
of active and energetic mayors, renewed its efforts to manage the 
institution. Throughout the period during which Louisiana was 
_ rapidly swapped among three nations, the hospital suffered from 

the resulting legal and administrative uncertainites. Not until 
(1812, fourteen years after Almonester’s death, was the tangled 
problem of administrative control of Hospital 
worked out. 


Governmental changes alone cannot be blamed for the de- 
plorable state to which the care of the indigent sick was allowed 
to degenerate. Strife over the hospital’s administration broke out 
anew while Louisiana was still securely controlled by the Spanish 
_ government. In fact, it began only five months after Almonester’s 

death. According to the terms of his will, the Charity Hospital was — 
bequeathed $500 and placed under the control of the persons de- 
signated “in the documents. . . drawn up in respect to this mat- 
ter.’’! At the time.of Almonester’s death, no one troubled to refer - 
to these documents and his widow assumed control, appointing as 
her administrator a Mr. de Leibo. 


For reasons which are not clear, a public sivbeeibaithies of 
the hospital’s accounts was instituted. The Governor, Gayosa de 
Lemos, ordered Pascalis de Labarre, a member of the City Coun- 
cil, to draw up an inventory of the furniture. At the same time, 
' the military treasurer of the province issued an order that the 
“medical stories and revenues” should also be inventoried. The doc- 
uments were duly prepared and presented to the Governor on 
September 19 and October 8, 1798.2 Apparently no immediate use 
was made of them, but they were well perused by at least one in- 
dividual—the Bishop of Louisiana. 


8 
1 “Will of Almonester, August 20, 1794," Henry P. Dart (ed.), ‘spanish Judicial 
’ Louisiana Historical rterly, VI (1923), 26. 


2 James Mather to oy, Council, March 24, 1810, ‘‘Messages of the Mayors of the Ci 
of Orleans,” (Manuscript copy in Cabil do This collection is cited 
as essages.”’ 
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Many months later, Bishop Pefialver made a startling revela- 


- tion. His investigation of the inventories, he announced, had led 
him to discover that Don Andres Almonester’s estate was indebted 
to the hospital for the amount of $6,340 and 3 reales.* He request- 
ed the Governor to have this sum restored. Juan Manuel de Sal- 
 cedo, the last of the Spanish governors in Louisiana, forwarded 
the Bishop’s letter to Madame Almonester. Emulating her late 


husband’s reliance on royal cedulas, she quoted these to prove that 


- Almonester had been exempted from any form of accounting. Fur- 


thermore, she alleged that among her deceased husband’s papers. 


she could find no document which would lend support to the Bish- 
op’s claim. Consequently, she suggested that the whole matter 
be dropped. Bishop Pefialver evidently conceded the point, but his 
successor, Dr. Thomas Hasset, in 1802, reopened the discussion. 
_ The new Bishop insisted that Governor Salcedo require restitution 
of the debt owed to the Charity Hospital. Nothing, however, was 
done. While the matter was still pending the province was ceded 
to France, and then sold to the United States.* 


The bishops had at least some grounds for their interference 
in the hospital’s affairs. The one addition which the King of Spain 
had made to Almonester’s Constitution concerned “the accounts 
which the superintendent should keep.” The King ordered that the 
ecclesiastical authorities be given the privilege of examining these 
accounts for the purpose of seeing that the Founder’s will was 
carried out.5 Although the King’s decree could hardly have been 
interpreted as a check on Almonester, it did give the bishops the 
legal right to determine what use was made of the funds. They 
felt compelled to act on the evidence they discovered, regardless 
of the will of the Founder, which could hardly have been to de- 
fraud the institution he had so beneficiently endowed. _ 


Similar justification for the actions of the City Council, 


which took over when the clergy ceased to press the matter, can- 
not be found. The Council, “looking with some concern into this 
debated question,” appointed James Garrick to solicit “a decision 
upon this case, from the Marquis of Casaealvo, Commissioner of 
His Catholic Majesty and entrusted with the settlement of busi- 
ness pending between the Spanish government and this Country.” 

2A real was the silver coin unit of the Spanish monetary system, eight of which made 
the dollar. The basis for the claim appears to be the — that Almonester leased the mopar ey 


hac bequeathed to the hospital at rentals lower than they previously brought and tha 
Past e some substitutions in the original donations. 


to City Council, March 24, 1810, “‘Messages.” 
5 Almonester, Constitution, 47. 
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On February 6, 1805, the Marquis delivered the opinion that 
“whereas the heirs of the late Don Andres Almonester had failed 
to produce documentary proofs wherewith they might overthrow 
the wise and just conclusions of his Grace the bishop, it was im- 
possible to decide otherwise than in favor of the Charity Hospital 
in this matter of restitution.’ 


There evidently was at the time no effective method of 


forcing Madame Almonester to pay the debt, for five years later 


the question of payment was still being pressed by the City 
Council. Perhaps Madame Almonester’s threat to foreclose and 
sell the hospital at auction, “if the least infringement were at- 
tempted upon her exclusive right and privileges by any one,’’’ 


3 acted as a deterrent to any drastic action. 


Meanwhile, the closing of the Royal Hospital on the divpicsba 
of the Spanish, as well as the increase in the population of New 
Orleans brought about by the sale of Louisiana to the United 
States, created a pressing need for hospital facilities. The limited © 
finances of the Charity Hospital could not meet these increased 
demands. As early as April 24, 1802, William~ Charles Cole 
Claiborne, then Governor of the Mississippi Territory, wrote ‘to 


_James Madison, Secretary of State, recommending the establish- 


ment of a hospital at New Orleans for the benefit of United States 
citizens who came down the Mississippi “at an unhealthy season 
of the year.” This recommendation was renewed two years later 
in 1804, when Claiborne became Governor of the Orleans Terri- 
tory. “There is in this City one Charity Hospital supported 
entirely by private Bounty but its funds are too limited to render 
the institution extremely useful. .. . Many have died for want of 
the Common Comforts of a Sick Bed,’”’ he wrote to Madison.® 


The City Council also found the Charity Hospital’s facilities 


- Inadequate for its municipal health problems. On April 6, 1805, 


the Council passed a resolution committing two insane persons 
to the hospital. The director, a Mr. Guinault, refused to accept the 


_ patients and on April 10, wrote to Mayor James Pitot stating the 


reasons for his refusal. Article eighty of the Hospital’s Statutes 
prohibited the admission of incurable patients, and Article nine- 
teen provided that none but “recognized paupers” could be ad- 


© Mather to City Council, March 24, 1810, ‘‘Messages.” 
7 Quoted by Public Buildings and Charities,’ Rightor (ed.), Standard History 
of New Orleans, 443. 
sw. O. April 24, 1802, Dunbar Rowland (ed 
Letter Books of W. 0. 0. Olaiborne, 1801-1816,-6 vols. (Jackson, Mississippi, 1917), dy 
_ © Claiborne to Madison, March 10, 1804, Did., II, 24. 
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mitted. Acceptance of the two insane men, he said, would be in 
direct contradiction of these two articles and therefore of the 
Founder’s wishes. Guinault took the opportunity to issue a warn- 
ing. “By the very articles of the Statutes of this Institution,” 
he wrote, “. . . be it from whatever source and by whatever 
authority, to infringe and violate the privileges inherent to the 
above Statutes, must necessarily lead to an annulment of the 
foundation Act of this Hospital, and will consequently justify the 
Patroness in foreclosing and disposing of it at her option.’’!° 


The Mayor forwarded this letter to the Council urging them 


to act circumspectly, but at the same time to exert themselves 


_ strenuously in “behalf of the interest of the poor to whom so small 
a share of public beneficence is now being meted out.”’ He also 
hinted that he had received certain disclosures about the hospital’s 

director and suggested that two members of the Council accom- 
pany him on his monthly visit to that institution.‘ When and why 
the Mayor began such a custom is not apparent, but the Council 
immediately accepted the suggestion. Messrs. Guerin and Felix 
Arnaud, members of the Council, and in addition, two members 
of the Council, and in addition, two members of the Sanitary Com- 
mission were appointed to accompany Pitot on his visit of April 
19. This committee of five reported that they “found everything 
in good order and cleanly kept.” But they were quite perturbed by _ 
“the precarious condition of the building, . . . the faulty distribu- | 

tion of its several parts and the scarcity of its means.’’!? : 


The question of admitting the two insane patients apparently 
was dropped, but only a few months later a new mayor, John Wat-_ 
kins, complained.-of similar difficulties. “Often, since the com- 
mencement of my administration,” he informed the City Council, 
“I have had occasion to recommend indigent sick or wounded, to 
the humanity*of Mr. Guinault, the director of-the Hospital, and 
have constantly met with a refusal.’’4* Perhaps Watkins also would 
not have pressed the question of admitting his referrals had he not 
received a rather astonishing request from Mr. Guinault. On Sep- 
tember 1, the hospital director called on the Mayor and asked him 
for an order on the city treasurer for the sum of $10, “as quarterly 
payment on an appropriation which he alleged had been paid an- 


Book uinault to James Pitot, April 10, 1805 (Manuscript copy), Oabildo Archives, 


11 Pitot to City Council, April 12, 1805. ‘‘Messages’’. 
18 Pitot to City Council, April 20, 1805, ibid. 
18 John Watkins to ae Council, September 27, 1805, ibid. 
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nually by the city to the Hospital.’”’ Here, indeed, was something 
new. Watkins hastily informed the Council that if the city con- 
tributed to the support of the hospital, it undoubtedly possessed 
certain rights and claims upon that insvitution. An investigation 
should be made at once, he advised, to establish formally those 
rights, and to correct. “the revolting abuses. — in the 
Charity Hospital.” 


_ Disregarding Madame Almonester’s previous threats, the 

Council instructed Watkins to institute such an investigation, and 

the Mayor promised that no efforts would be spared in doing so." 

This investigation constituted the first step in a six year struggle 

to eliminate entirely the private administration of the hospital by 

the Almonester family. Its termination resulted in little more than 
an empty victory for the City Council. 


- Meanwhile, funds for the care of the sick were provided by 
various means. In 1806, Charles Trudeau, City Recorder, advised 
the Mayor to pay the sum demanded by the hospital, but at the 
same time to appoint a committee to see that the funds were used | 


’ for the purpose designated.!* The territorial legislature turned 


over to the hospital fines collected for violations of the Harbour- 
Master Act of 1805.17 In addition, the rental from Almonester’s 
property, though dwindling yearly as the buildings deteriorated, 
continued to provide some revenue. 


The uncertain status of the institution in 1806, was pene 
by Governor Claiborne in his message to the legislature of the Or- 
leans Territory. Advising the members that they should provide 
- some means “for the care and comfort of the distressed and un- 
fortunate,” he informed them of the controversy. While legislative 
aid would make the hospital of far greater utility, “the change of 
government has so far altered the state of things,” he reported, 
- “as to make it doubtful what — functionary can, at this time, 
legally interfere.’’1® 


i Eventually, the investigation reached the.floor of the legisla- 
ture and the territorial lawmakers demanded action. While ex- 
amining all the official Soraeunnte concerned with the case, the 


156 Watkins to City Council, October io, 1805, ibid. | 
16 Charles Trudeau to Mayor, October 23 1806, ‘New Orleans City Records, -Letters, 


and Communications to the Mayors’ (MS. collection in Louisiana State Halvesuie — 
Archives). 


17 Territory of Orleans ry 1805, p. 126. 


18 QOlaiborne, “Address of the of Orleans, (24, 1206," 
Rowland (ed.), Letter Books, Tit, 278-7 
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investigators had come across the “Foundation and Statutes for 
the Order of Succession in the Patronage and Inside Political and | 
- Eeonomic Government of the Charity Hospital of St. Charles, etc.,” 
drawn up by Almonester and approved by the King. Almonester’s 
will referred to this document for settling this succession of pa- 
. tronage, but, as has been observed, it was not consulted at the time 

of his death. Now it was found to contain an important disclosure. | 
The Founder of the hospital had deliberately passed over Madame . 
Almonester in the line of succession, and as the paper was written 
before the birth of his daughter Micaela, named as future patrons 
the children of his two sisters, Mariana and Josepha. Furthermore, 
in case of “the absence or sickness of the legitimate patron, the 


. colonel of militia of the city at that time will enjoy same.’ 


Although at Micaela’s birth, through the laws governing the 
inheritance of a patronage,”° she became the rightful heir, the 
question now arose as to who should exercise the duties of patron 
during her minority. The legislature decided in favor of the | 
colonel of the militia, construing “absence or sickness of the legit- 
imate patron” to mean incapacity of any sort. It declared that. 
the administration of the hospital had “fallen into the hands of 
persons who have no right to it.” The legislators also announced 
that the institution was “a place of wretchedness, where the sick 
‘languished in a total want of the necessaries of life,” despite the 
fact that “pecuniary retribution” was required “of the most part 
of those who are admitted there.” The old argument that control 
had formerly been vested in the governor of Louisiana and 
the bishop of the diocese was renewed.? 


Such being the case, the legislature decreed on 4 arch 8, 1808, 
that “the constituted authorities ...in the superintendence of the 
hospital of charity of New Orleans are the governor of the Terri- 
tory of Orleans and the person exercising the functions of chief 
of the Catholic church in the said territory.” A further article 
of the same act stated that “during the minority of the heir of 

_the founder ... and until her majority or her marriage, the senior. 
- colonel of the militia of New Orleans is the person who... ought 
to exercise pro tempore the functions of patron.” The constituted 
authorities were ordered to require an account of the administra- 


19 Almonester, Vonstitution, 21-22. 
20 The Catholic Encyclopedia, XI, 560. 
#1 Territory of Orleans Laws, 1808, pp. 16-17. 
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tom of the hospital “by all persons who have intermeddled with 
the said administration, and to collect all sums of money and 
“balances due by such persons.’’?? 


| . This was the settlement devised by the legislature. But, as 


_ one writer so aptly remarked, “who in the name of—Mars! was 


this colonel of the militia? Or with what propriety could a mili- 
tary personage he made to assume charge of a civil hospital in 
time of peace,...and under a form of government so totally 
different from the preceding ?’’?8 


A year later the issue was still pending. But in one night, 
with startling suddenness, the problem was immeasurably inten- 
' sified. Within a few hours the investigations of months were 

practically reduced to absurdities. On the night of Friday, Sep- 

tember 22, 1809, the hospital burned to the ground. A fire starting 
in the kitchen quickly spread to the shingled roof of the main 
building and three patients perished. A fourth, rescued from the 
flames, died of suffocation shortly afterwards.4 


While the Act of the territorial government had designated 
responsibility for the Charity Hospital to the Governor, the 
Bishop, and the Colonel of the Militia, the Mayor of the city 
could hardly stand aloof at this time of crisis. Mayor James 
Mather assumed command. Temporarily quartering the remain- 
ing patients on the upper gallery of the City Hall, Mather within 
twenty-four hours was able to secure a house in which to estab- 
lish a provisional hospital.25 While the administrator of the in- 
stitution, a Mr. Andrez, busied himself with attempts to recover - 
hospital belongings that had been rescued from the fire by on- 
lookers,2 Mather moved the patients to the home of a Mrs. 
Jourdan in the Faubourg Marigny, which he had rented for about 
$120 a month.2* Apparently, the Governor, Bishop, and Colonel 
saw no reason to interfere. Within a week, the Mayor had inves- 
tigated the possibilities of quartering the patients in the recently 
established United States Military Hospital,?* and finding this . 


23 Tbid. 
23 Castellanos, ‘““‘The Early Charity Hospital,”’ loc. cit., 73-74. 

24 New Orleans Louisiana Courier, September 25, 1809. ~ 

25 Castellanos, ‘““The Early Charity Hospital,’’ loc. cit., 74. 

26 New Orleans Louisiana Courier, September 25, 27, 1809. 

27 James Mather to City Council, October 25, 1809, ‘‘Messages.”’ 


_ %8The Military Hospital was the successor of the Royal Hospital of the Spanish Govern- 
ment. In 1809 it had 135 patients. 
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impracticable had begun negotiations (which also proved un- 
' gucecessful) for securing another house at a more reasonable rent 
of $50 a month.” 


In the meantime, the: City Council was making aren for 
erecting a new hospital. The planning had advanced to the point 
of selecting a site when Mather reminded the members of the 
crucial need for more immediate action to alleviate the condition 
of the sick lodged in the Jourdan house. Beds and blankets were 
lacking; more patients were dying of exposure and privation 
than from disease; no adequate provision had been made for 
| funds. In addition, Mather pointed out, there was still the 
question of patronage.*° Almonester’s widow held tenuously to 
her rights as Patroness. She was now known as Madame Castillon, 
having married Jean Baptiste Castillon, the young French consul, 
who had died a few weeks after the hospital’s destruction. _ 


Mather had written to Madame Castillon shortly after the 
fire suggesting that she relinquish the patronage immediately so 
that he might assume charge in the city’s name.*? Although the — 
building had been reduced to ashes, there remained the rents 
from the lower part of the Almonester house and the other 
property owned by the hospital. These were still being paid to 
Madame Castillon. Her reply to the Mayor was to send twenty- | 
four woolen blankets to the sick with the assurance that she would 
give an answer to his suggestion later.** Eventually, she agreed 
to donate the sum of $200 to assist with the payment of the rent 
on the Jourdan house, but before making the payment she changed 
her mind and decided not to cooperate with the city.* 


, Madame Castillon’s action in continuing to fight for control — 
of the hospital was somewhat singular. There could no longer be 

the motive of gratifying the King of Spain or receiving recogni- 
tion from him in return, a factor which had to some extent in- 
fluenced her husband. With the hospital destroyed and Madame 
Castillon seemingly having no intention of rebuilding it, the title 
of Patroness was at best an empty honor. Even this she could hope 
to enjoy for only the few remaining years before Micaela came 
of age. That the small sums accruing from the rents, even if di- 

2® Mather to City Concil, October. 8, 1809, ‘‘Messages.”’ 

%° Mather to City Council, October 25, 1809, ibid. 

New Orleans Louisiana Courier, October 4, - 1809. 

Mather to City Council. October 25. 1809, “Messages.” 


83 Ibid. 
%* Mather to City Council, January 17, 1810, ibid. 
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| 
verted to her personal use, could have been sufficient motive for 
her pertinacity is preposterous in view of her later monetary set- 
tlement. Only two reasons can be offered in explanation. She might 
have been determined to uphold Almonester’s wishes and to de- 
fend a project which had been very important to him. Surrender . 
May have appeared to her as a forfeiture of something that he — 
had acquired through a difficult struggle, and hence would be an . 
indication of disloyaicy to his memory. Also, the widow may have 
been motivated by the deep-seated resentment which the old Span- 
ish settlers felt towards the new government and towards any 
attempt to replace their customs and institutions with the very | 
-much disliked American ones.* 


While this dispute was going on, the financial situation was 
growing desperate. Madame Jourdan looked to the city for 
payment of the rent, and failing to receive it wished to obtain 
the use of her house. Mather sought in vain for another dwelling 
at a reasonable rent.2¢ There was such difficulty in meeting 
the daily expenses that the employees of the hospital were obliged 
“to contribute on several occasions from their personal scanty © 
means.’’?7 At length in February, 1810, the Council resolved to 
petition the legislature for financial aid. On March 24, the re- 
quest was acknowledged with a grant of $2,000 “to the Corpora- 
tion of New-Orleans, in order to help them to relieve the poor | 
_ sick.’’8 On the same day, Mather urged the Council to institute 
a suit against the Patroness to force her to a the hospital’s | 
accounts.*® 


The necessity for a continuation of the controversy: is not 
clear. Why the authorities appointed by the legislative Act of 
1808, failed to perform the functions assigned to them is diffi- | 
cult to understand. There is, however, no evidence that the Gov- 
ernor, the Bishop, or the Colonel of the Militia (whoever he 
happened to be) took the slightest interest in the hospital during 
these years, or attempted in any way to enforce the Act. The City 
Council, seemingly free to proceed as it saw fit, voted to bring 
suit,*° and Mayor Mather continued his efforts to manage the | 

provisional hospital. 
87 Mather to City Council, April 7, 1810, ibid. _ 
88 Territory of Orleans Laws, 1810, p. 76. 


8 Mather to City Council, March 24, 1810, “Messages.” 
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_ By April, 1810, the Mayor had secured an abandoned plan- 
tation owned by the heirs of a Mr. De la Vergne. This he rented 
for $100 a month. The $2,000 voted by the legislature was used 
for paying the rent and for furnishing sheets, mattresses, and 
> ‘ other supplies.*! Moving to different quarters did little to remedy 
1 the appalling situation of the hospital. The plantation was in a 
7 state of dilapidation and required numerous repairs to keep it 

habitable. The number of patients increased so rapidly that at 

one time twelve were compelled to = on the damp earthen 
floor of a ward.‘ | 


| Preparations for the suit moved slowly. Delay after baal was 
- eaused by the necessity of translating into English the many | 
documents involved.*? The legal advisers differed in opinion over — 
who possessed jurisdiction in the case. Would the authority of the 
Superior Court suffice, or was atasleeseliicace by the Federal govern- 
ment necessary 


While the matter was still under discussion, on February 20, 
1811, the territorial legislature passed an act authorizing “the 
Corporation of New Orleans to compromise with the patron of the 
Hospital of Charity.” Micaela Almonester was to abandon all 
rights to the institution, the original charter was to be void, and 
the city of New Orleans was vested with all the rights formerly 
belonging to the Patron. The city was authorized to sell the hos- 
pital’s interest in the lower floor of the Almonester home to Ma- 
- dame Castillon and to use “the monies arising from the said sale 
—_— _,.. in the construction of a new Hospital.” The City Council was \ 
| to submit annually to the a detailed account of 

its administration.** 


Surprisingly enough, this act met with no On 
) March 16, 1811, Madame Castillon and the fifteen-year-old Micae- 
la, who was soon to be married to Celestin Pontalba,** appeared 
before a notary public, where Micaela renounced all — to the 


| 41 Mather to City Council, April 14, 1810, “Messages. a 

42 Charles Trudeau to City Council, September 24, 1810, ibid. 
44 Trudeau to City Council, September 24, 1810, ibid. 

48 Mather to City Council, May 23, 1810, ibid. 

45 Territory of Orleans Laws, 1811, p. 6. 


46 Sadie Wingate (ed.), “The Letters of Baron Joseph x. Pontalba to His Wife,” 
Survey of Federal Archives in Louisiana ( written, 1939), 5; Henry D. Sinclair (trans.), 
“Court Action Between the Baron and the Baroness de Pontatba,” Survey of Federal Archives 
in Louisiana (typewritten, 1939), 8. The marriage took place on 1811. 
was the son of Almonester’s <¢ ‘friend Joseph  Pontatbs. | 
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Charity Hospital “for ever and always, for herself as ‘well as for 
her heirs.’’*? Madame Castillon paid the city $20,000, thereby can- — 
celling the endowment of the rents from the floor of her home.*% 


At last the City Council had attained the objective for which | 
it had striven for thirty-three years. Full control of the Charity 


Hospital was in its hands. But the triumph was short-lived. Scarce- __ 


ly two months later the legislators reconsidered the advisability 
of vesting complete authority in the city government. On April 25, 
1811, they amended the Act of February 20. The amendment en- 
trusted the administration of the hospital to a board of nine mem- 

bers, six of whom were to be appointed by the governor: The — 
remaining three were to be members of the City Council elected 

by a majority vote of that body. All were to serve for the period 
of one year. The governor of the territory was appointed perma- 
nent president of this Council of Administration. The Council 
was directly responsible to the legislature which ordered it to 
make “a detailed and circumstantial account of the situation of 


Hospital each year.’*® 


The City Council received this blow in silence. However, on 
May 1, the date specified for appointing and electing the new 
board, they signified their disapproval by ignoring the matter 
completely. For his six appointees, Claiborne named Robert Dow, ° 
_ Michael Fortier, Francis Cassergues, Richard Butler, J. S. 
Bellechase, and Felix Arnaud. After waiting two weeks for the 
names of the members selected by. the Council, Claiborne wrote 
to Mather requesting him to submit them.®° When another week 
passed With no word from. the city, the Governor called a meeting | 
of his six administrators and requested the attorney general, John 
Grymes to attend. The meeting was for the purpose of discussing 
what could be done in this extremely awkward situation.” 


°- The attorney general issued an opinion that the act of the leg- 


islature was binding on the City Council, and should they continue ~ 


in their refusal to nominate board members, he suggested re- 
course to the Supreme Court, which could institute a “Compulsory . 
process against them...the only means of enforcing the execu- 
tion of a Public Law.” Claiborne forwarded this opinion to 


“at "ransactiona,” March 16, 1811, quoted in Wisner, Public Welfare in Louisiana, 


Appendix D, 223-24. 


48 New Orleans Louisiana Courier, November 25, 1811. 

49 Territory of Orleans Laws, 1811, pp. 134-42. 

50 Claiborne to Mather, May 18, 1811, Rowland (ed.), Letter 287. 
51 Claiborne to John Grymes, May 21, 1811, ibid., 249. 
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Mather, expressing the hope that the City Council would obviate © 
the necessity for such action.®°? He reiterated this plea a week 
later,®* but having received no answer by June 11, he instructed 
Grymes to appeal to the Supreme Court, urging him to press 
for an early decision.™* 


- In the meantime, Mayor Mather continued in charge of the 

_ hospital. In October he addressed a letter to Claiborne informing 
him of the extreme financial difficulties with which the hospital _ 

was still faced. The funds, he said, did not exceed $100 a month, 

and there ha? ‘cen from fifty to fifty-four patients during Sep- 

tember. He inquired whether it would be possible to petition the 

Federal government for a yearly compensation. This would be just, 

he maintained, in view of the fact that the majority of the sick 

were “Persons from the western Country, or discharged Seamen, 

= and Soldiers. . . . The Town & even the Territory of Orleans does 

. not furnish the tenth part of the poor who are admitted.’ 


It was perhaps this latter argument as well as imminent court | 
action which convinced the members of the City Council of their 
anomalous position. At any rate, by November 6, they had agreed 

- to conform to the Act of the legislature,®* and they elected as board 
members a Dr. Ribelot, Stephen Henderson, and John Castanedo.*" 


After several unsuccessful attempts to secure a quorum for a 
meeting, Claiborne replaced one of his appointees, Richard Butler, 
_ often absent from the city, with the surgeon, Joseph Montegut.®* 
Finally, on November 16, 1811, the nine members assembled in the 
Government House, and the “Council of Administration of the 
of Charity” held its first meeting. 


CHAPTER IV 
AN INSTITUTION OF THE STATE, 1812-1860 


The first meeting of the Council of Administrators of Charity 
Hospital, established by the territorial Act of April 25, 1811, was 
held only one day before the Convention of the Territory of Or- 


Glaiborne to Mather, May 29, 1811, iéid., 257. 

53 Claiborne to Mather, June 8, 1811, ibid., 268. 

54 Claiborne to Grymes, 11, 1811, ibid., 271. 

55 Mather to Claiborne, October 12, 1811, Claren dwin Carter (ed.), The Territorial 
Papers of the United States, 12 vols. (Washington, 1 4-1945), IX, 549, / 

56 Claiborne to Trudeau, ~ ster ob 14, 1811, Rowland (ed.), Letter Books, V, 379. | 
1611, “Oircular Letter to Ribelot, ‘Henderson, and Castenedo,”’ November 14, 
58 Claiborne to Richard Butler, November 18, 1811, ibid., 377. S 

5° New oe Louisiana Courier, November 22, 1811. 
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leans petitioned Congress to allow Louisiana to become a state.! 
Less than a year later, on April 30, 1812, the ninth anniversary 
of the cession, Louisiana attained statehood. The seat of govern- 
_ ment of._the territory had been New Orleans. It also became the 
capital of the new state.? 


Important changes had Nese taking place in the a grow- 
ing, leisure-loving, and trade restricted Spanish city of Almones- 
ter’s time. From 1803, when Claiborne took possession of Loui-— 
siana in the name of the United States government, to 1812, the 
population of New Orleans had increased from 8,056* to 19,229.4 
In increasing numbers the Americans from the neighboring West- 

ern states swarmed down the Mississippi to deliver their produce, 
trade their profits for the commodities needed, or to settle and | 
_ cultivate the near-by sugar cane plantations. Commercial concerns 
of the East sent their representatives to open branch houses and | 
obtain their share of the lucrative trade.5 Fugitives from Santo | 
Domingo and a steady stream of other French immigrants added 
to the numbers.® The harbor crowded with vessels of all descrip- — 
tions from barges and flatboats to the newly invented steamships © 
gave weight to Jefferson’s prediction ‘at the time of the Purchase, - 
that New Orleans “‘would become not. only the commercial 
_ city in America, but in the world.” | 


- Within the city, and only a few blocks from the commercial 
district, were handsome residences generally built of brick, several 
stories high, surrounded with enclosed gardens and shaded by tall 
trees. Their picturesque beauty, however, was marred by the 
streets which here, as in all sections of the city, were quagmires ~ 
of mud, impassable for any type of conveyance during the rainy 
- season. The sidewalks were rough planks sunk flat into the muddy 
earth, bordered by large draining ditches which often “overflowed 
’ into lakes.” The open canals and low marshlands to the rear of the 
city were breeding places for the yellow fever bearing mosquito 
and the disease germs which so often — fatal a 
among the inhabitants.® 
‘2 New Orleans Louisiana Courier, November 22, 1811. “ 
' 2 Portier, History of Louisiana, III, 79 


Martin, History of Louisiana, 300. 
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Such was the New Orleans of 1811-1812, which Charity Hos- 
pital was called upon to serve. Since its founding, the institution 
had never been in such desperate circumstances. The new admin- 
istrators were faced with serious problems. There was, in truth, 
no hospital. Patients were still crowded into the unsatisfactory 
quarters of the De la Vergne plantation. The number of indigents 
increased proportionally with the total population, while means for 
adequate support of the institution were still entirely lacking. 
Most important of all, three of the members of the new Board of 
Administrators were representatives of the hostile City Council, 
- which had entirely ceased its support of the institution when 
forced to comply with the act setting up the new administration.® 
With justice could a citizen-write to the Courier that “by passing 
under the new administration, the hospital of charity has found 

itself entirely destitute of everything necessary to its mainte- 
nance,” and that the patients “for more than two wa ed . have had 

no bread, no broth, no medicine. — | 


But the six administrators appointed uae the governor believed 
that the financial problems, at least, would in some measure be 
alleviated in short order. Had not Madame Castillon paid to the 
city $20,000 for the account of the hospital? Accordingly, as soon 
as the first meeting was called to order, a motion was presented 
to claim “from the mayor and city council the deliverance of all © 
the movable and immovable property, money, papers, effects and 
documents belonging to the . . . hospital.”!1 Seemingly innocuous 
enough, this resolution was to open a controversy vital in the his-. 
tory of the hospital, culminating with the state acquiring full con- 
_ trol of and responsibility for the institution. 


The three administrators representing the city were fully 
aware that the City Council could not turn over to the hospital 
the all-important $20,000. To understand the difficult position in | 
_ which they were now placed, it is necessary to consider the actions 
of the City Council at the time when the territorial legislature © 
gave it complete control of the hospital for two months during the 
year 1811. On March 23 of that year, at a secret session the Coun- 
cil voted to purchase for the Charity Hospital the main residence 
and part of the land of the Brognier-Declouet plantation located. 
on the river bank at a short distance from the city. The purchase 

_ © Minutes of October 2, 1811, “Council Proceedings of the New Orleans City Council.” 


10 New Orleans Louisiana Courier, November 25, 1811. 3 
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price agreed upon at previous negotiations with the owner was 
$15,200. The Council empowered Mayor James Mather to con- 
clude the transaction at once, which he did. It was decided to ex- 
clude these deliberations from the minutes of the meeting for the 
reason, later given, that this measure of secrecy was necessary to 
prevent competitors from bidding for property known to be de- 
sired by the Council. But it appears that some doubt as to the 
- legality of the act was the chief motive.2 * 


That the action was highly irregular cannot be dented: In the 


first place, the Council had been explicitly instructed by the leg-— 


islature to use the funds belonging to the hospital for building a 
new structure. If the old location was not satisfactory, there was 
still no necessity to purchase land, as Bernard Marigny, himself a 

-member of the Council, had made a most generous property grant 
in his Faubourg Marigny on condition that the new hospital be 
erected there. Furthermore, it was hardly to be expected that a 


long unoccupied plantation, such as this one was, would prove. 


suitable for the reception of the sick without costly repairs and 
remodeling, which were made impossible by the expenditure of SO 
large a portion of the funds to acquire the property. _ 


| One member of the Council,. J. Blanque, recognized immed- 
iately the illegality of the act. He had been absent from the meet- 


ing of March 23, but learning of the transaction from public 


- sources, at the session of April 6, he demanded that the resolutions 
of the last meeting be declared null and void. When his proposal 


was rejected, he refused to take part in further deliberations on — 


the subject, left the meeting room, and put his protest in writing. — 


_ Although he could not secure support from any other Council . 
- member, his opposition forced the Council to include the transac- 


tion in its minutes, and the whole proceeding of the plantation 
purchase, with an attempt at justifying the action, was vo 
into the minutes for the meeting of April 6.** 


When shortly afterward, and even before it was possible to 
transfer the patients to the new dwelling, the legislature of the 
territory voted to establish a new administration for the hospital, 
- the City Council realized that it would be faced with the respon- 
sibility of. accounting for the money received from Madame Cas- 


tillon. Certain members believed that the situation was extremely 


12 Minutes of April 6, 1811, “Council wirecestiiign of the New Orleans City Council.” — 
18 Ibid. 
14 Ibid. | 
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« awkward and that their, thakives: in purchasing a sieatiiinns would | 
be questioned. This reason rather than any deep-seated opposition 
to Governor Claiborne, such as he habitually met from the Creole 
faction of New Orleans, prompted the City Council to oppose the © 
installation of the new administration for the hospital. 


At the meeting of May 11, 1811, the Council considered the 
new act of the legislature. By a vote of nine to four the Council- 
men rejected the Mayor’s instructions to elect three members to © 
the Board of Charity Hospital,’> and though no public statement ~ 

- was made, there then ensued a series of heated debates within the 
Council. As was to be expected, Blanque led the minority group; 
this time he was ably seconded by Bernard Marigny. Together 
they continued to enter strong protests into the deliberations and 
warned of the folly of defying the legislature. A majority of the 
Council, nevertheless, believed that they could successfully thwart 
the accomplishment of the act and thereby avoid an accounting 
for the funds.?¢ 


While the debates continued, the Council again and again 
importuned the Mayor to move the patients to the newly acquired 
plantation, thus at least providing a reason for the purchase of the 
property.!7 But this move was hampered by the residents in the 
vicinity of the Brognier-Declouet home, who strenuously objected 
to seeing the hospital established in their section of the city.'® 


_ At length, torn with internal strife and facing the prospect of 
a court mandamus, which even the brilliant argument of Edward | 
Livingston, employed by the Council for its defense, could not | 
avert, the municipal body was forced to surrender. On September 
25, by a vote of eight to six, it was decided that the city would 
participate in the new administration. The three members elected 
to serve on the hospital board, Dr. Ribelot, John Castenado, and 
Stephen Henderson, were all of the opposition group, and Dr. 
.  Ribelot had played a leading part in the negotiations for the pur- 
- chase of the plantation.”® By electing these three, the Council as- 
sured itself of adequate defense on the hospital Board. _ 


Unaware of these circumstances, the majority of the Board 
of Administrators confidently expected to receive from the city 


15 Minutes of May 11, 1811, ibid. 

16 Minutes of May 18, 1811, ibid. 

17 Minutes of June 12 and July 17, 1811, ibid. 

18 Castellanos, ‘‘Early Charity Hospital,” loc. cit., 142. 

19 Minutes of September 4, 1811, “Council Proceedings of the New Orleans City Council. Wie, 
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_ a substantial cash deposit which would facilitate the solution of 


many hospital problems. A committee of three, all appointees 
of the Governor, duly presented themselves to Mayor Mather 
and requested that he turn over the hospital’s effects.2° The 
Mayor called an extraordinary session of the Council, which tried 
to avoid a direct reply by claiming that the committee was not 
duly authorized to receive the properties.24 This was only a 
temporary statagem, however, for the following week, the hos-.. 
pital’s Board of Administrators resolved “that their committee 
should specially demand from his honor the mayor the deliverance 
and refunding of twenty thousand dollars which he has in his 
official capacity received from Madame Castillon.”?? — 


_. The Mayor obviously could not comply with the request — 
- and the members of the City Council at this point decided that 
they could no longer withhold an accounting of the use they had 
made of the money. However, while admitting that only $4,800 
of the $20,000 remained on deposit in the Bank of Louisiana, the 
balance having been spent for the purchase “‘of a place and various 
buildings suitable for the hospital,” they, at the same time, ap- 
parently attempted to confuse the issue by informing .the com- 
mittee that the hospital owed the city “a sum which exceeds three — 
thousand dollars.” The Council then offered a solution to the 
tangled financial matters. Stressing “the unselfish and generous — 
motives” which always guided its actions towards the indigent 
sick, the Council made the following proposals. The city would 
“make the sacrifice” of the $3,000 owed to it by the hospital; the 
Council would turn over to the administrators the $4,800 remain- 
_ ing; and in addition, it would donate the proceeds from the sale 
of twelve lots in the Faubourg Marigny. The administrators 
- were required only to purchase from the city the Brognier-De- 
clouet plantation “at cost price and in present condition.”** 


7 The Board of Administrators refused even to neaaider thens 
proposals and resolved on December 23, that as the Council’s 
answer was “totally foreign to the contents of the... 
demand,” a suit should be instituted to compel the Councilmen 
“to restore ... the effects which they received from Madame 
Widow Castillon in the same nature as they have been handed > 


20 New Orleans Louisiana Oourier, November 22, 1811. 
ee of November 27, 1811, “Council Proceedings of the New Orleans City 


22 New Orleans Louisiana Courier, December 25, 1811. 
28 Minutes of December 7, 1811, ‘Council Proceedings of the New Orleans City Council.” 
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to them.” Evidently, they were unimpressed by the suggestion 
that they purchase the plantation, for at the same meeting they 
resolved “that the charity hospital shall be rebuilt upon the same* 
ground on which it formerly stood.’’2+ » | 


At its last meeting of the year 1811, the City Council at length 
faced the real issue and voted to pay the hospital administrators 
$5,000 in cash and to ask for convenient terms for the payment 
of the balance. In exchange for the grounds on which the hos- 
pital had formerly been located, and which the Council was 
very eager to secure, it agreed to turn over seventeen lots, pro- 
vided the new structure would be erected on this site.”® 


- Incredibly, considering the urgent need for a suitable hos- 
pital, the transactions between the city and the Board of Ad- 
ministrators dragged on for over a year. By July 25, 1812, ne- 
gotiations had ceased, and the City Council threatened to build 
a hospital of its -own.”* A final settlement was at last reached 
on January 12, 1813, when the Council petitioned the state legis- 
lature to aid in solving the difficulties. The most important re- 
sult was the agreement on the part of the city to relinquish all 

- control of the hospital. The financial arrangement agreed upon 

- ‘was substantially that offered by the city in December, 1811, 
except that $5,000 was remitted from the city’s debt in return for 

_ the square of ground between Canal, one, Baronne, and 
Phillippa (now Dryades) streets.27. 


_ By an Act of March 17, 1813, the state of Louisiana assumed 
full responsibility for the administration of the Charity Hospital 
of New Orleans. Thus was created the unique situation which 
exists to this day, whereby Louisiana is the only one of the forty- 
eight states to maintain a general hospital as a state agency.?® 


Although the surrender of control on the part of the city was 
undoubtedly demanded as a punitive measure, it is evident that 
the municipal lawmakers had contemplated a withdrawal from 
the joint administration. Two of their three appointees, Dr. 
Ribelot and Castenado, resigned shortly after it became appar- 
ent that they could do nothing to assist the City Council avert 
exposure concerning its use of hospital funds. They were never 
24 New Orleans Louisiana Oourier, December 25, 1811. 
25 Minutes of December 28, 1811, “Council Proceedings of the New Orleans City Council." <r 
pe Minutes of July 25, 1812, ibid. 


a7 Castellanos, ‘‘Early Charity Hospital,” loc. cit., 142. 


28 Louisiana Acts, 1813, 124: J. O. Wellhesther, Jr., “The New Charity H tal of 
Louisiana, The Tula ulanian, XIV (1941), 13. ty 
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replaced.?® Furthermore, the advisability of constantly drawing 
upon the city’s funds to maintain the institution had from an 
early date been questioned by some citizens in view of the fact 
that the hospital was expected to serve the entire territory.*° It 
was, therefore, with little grief that the city of New Orleans re- 
linquished the administration of the hospital to the Board of 
Administrators established by the new legislative act. This act 
placed control of the hospital in the hands of a board of twelve 
members with the Governor as president. Members were to be 
appointed by the Governor with the consent of the Senate for a 
period of one year. The Mayor of New Orleans or any Council 
‘member of the city were expressly prohibited from becoming 
hospital administrators.*! 


The new administrators were empowered “to direct, admin- 
ister, and manage the... . hospital and the property of the same, 
of what nature soever, present and future, in the manner and 
form most advantageous to the public.” They were charged with 
all responsibility for the institution, including employment of | 
personnel. One member was to make a daily inspection of the 
establishment and-report at each semi-monthly meeting of the 
Board. A detailed report to the aitigeiis was to be submitted 
yearly.®? 


It is difficult to understand how the iendiitilies satel the 
hospital to be supported. Except for the customary injunction 
to take over the property and effects belonging to the institution, 
the act establishing the administration contained no mention of 
finances. The unbelievably straitened circumstances of the hos- 
pital could hardly have escaped attention. With the surrender of 
the Almonester property in return for the ill-fated $20,000 on 
March 16, 1811, Charity Hospital had suffered the loss of its only 
guaranteed form of income. There remained some small houses 
which could be rented for modest sums, but by 1812 these had 
fallen into such a state of decay that the institution was deprived | 
of this pittance.** During the year 1811, the city of New Orleans | 
was repeatedly compelled to augment the rapidly dwindling reve- 
nue of the hospital. By April of that year only $78.4914 was 


29 New Orleans Louisiana Courier, December 25, 1811; Webruary 1% 1812, 
‘Ce of September 4 and March 23, 1811, “Council Proceedings of saps New Orleans 
$1 Louisiana Acts, 1818, p. 126. | | 
$8 Tbid., 128. | 
83 New Orleans Louisiana Courier, ‘November 25, 4, 
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- received from rents.*4 The City Council continued to vote funds 
for the hospital until it was forced to take part in the new ad- 
ministration. At that time it informed the hospital director, Jo-— 
seph. Sanchez, that in the _— he must ae eae his bills to the 
administrators.*5 


_ The joint administration of the state and city which began 
to function in November, 1811, was entirely bereft of revenue. 
Once against, as in the early days of the hospital, the duty de- 
volved upon the citizens of New Orleans to maintain the hos- 
pital by private contributions. A committee of the administra- 
tors was appointed “for the purpose of inviting the inhabitants 
_ Of the territory of Orleans to come to the relief of suffering hu- 
- manity, on account of the insufficiency of the funds.” The columns 
of the Louisiana Courier called upon the wealthy to hasten to 
the assistance of the patients who were actually lacking food.*¢ 


The serious condition of the hospital’s finances is evidenced | 
in the varied manner in which funds were sought by the new 
administrators. A request was made of Father Antoine de — 
Sedella to have a special collection taken up at the Cathédral 
services on Sundays and festivals for the benefit of the sick.*” 
The territorial convention was solicited and agreed to donate the 
entire compensation of its members for one day.** A group of citi- | 
zens under the leadership of the Mayor, James Mather, présented 
for the benefit of the hospital a theatrical ee which 
netted $531.°° 


_ By these means, and with the assistance of a small as 
of $400 from a Mr. Nicolet,*® the Charity Hospital continued to 
care in. some manner for the indigent who steadily increased in 
number. But its existence was precarious. By May, 1812, Gov- 
ernor Claiborne was compelled personally to request the city gov- 
ernment to come to the assistance of the hospital. ‘ The thirty 
_ patients, he informed them, were “destitute of most of the con- 
venience essential to the comfort of the sick.”*! Again in June, 
the Governor addressed an appeal to the City Council. The sit- 


$4 Minutes of May 4, 1811, “Council Proceedings of the New Orleans City Council.” 
$5 Minutes of November 6, 1811, ibid. 

86 New Orleans Louisiana Courier, November 25, 1811. 

87 Ibid., December 4, 1811. : 

88 Ibid., December 25, 1811. — 

8® Tbid., February 10, 1812. 

4° Tbid., December 4, 1811. 


a1 Claiborne to Mayor of New Orleans [James Mather], Rowland (ed.), Letter Books, 
letter is undated, but evidence indicates that it was probably written 
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uation of the institution was so forlorn, he adit “that without 
some speedy & effectual succor it cannot long remain an Asy- 


lum for the unfortunate. Indeed without assistance from some 


quarter the Board of Administration, see no alternative but 


wholly to abandon the Institution.’42 Despite the controversy 
_ then being waged between the Council and the hospital Board, the 


former, immediately upon receipt of the Governor’s second: ‘com- 
munication, voted an appropriation of $800.* 


It was not until September 5, 1812, that the state of Lou- 
isiana came to the rescue with an appropriation of $3,000.** Al- 
though a large amount for those days, it could hardly have -af- 
forded more than temporary relief. Therefore, in March, 1813, 
when the state assumed full responsibility for Charity Hospital, 


the finances were in no way improved, and as has been observed, 


the new act contained no provision for support. Indeed, at the 
end of 1813, the poverty of the institution was as great as it had 
ever been. The administrators were compelled once again to call 
upon private donations. ‘The hospital finds itself entirely with- 


out furniture and linens, and has at its disposal no means to | 


provide for the most indispensible [sic] objects,” was the plea 
addressed to the citizens of New Orleans.’’*° 


Charity Hospital, still occupying the dilapidated De la Vern 
plantation, was forced to struggle along in this hand-to-mouth 


- manner until March 17, 1814, when the state legislature bestirred 


itself to pass several measures calculated greatly to improve the 
hospital fortunes. The first of these was an appropriation of 
$1,500 to provide for the immediate and more pressing needs. The 
second, was the provision of a regular income through a series of 
taxes and license fees. Taxes were levied on balls and concerts 
held in New Orleans. Licenses were sold to coffee houses, taverns, 
boardinghouses, ballrooms and other places of amusement.*® 
Every theater was required to give four benefits annually for the - 
hospital.*7 All fines imposed for violations of these a 
were payable to the hospital. 


The third measure passed by the legisiatiire authorized an 
appeal to the governors of Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Virginia, 


42 Claiborne to Charles Trudeau, June 6, 1812, ibid., 110. 
43 Minutes of June 6, 1812, “Council Proceedings of the New Orleans City Council.” 
44 Louisiana Acts, 1812, p. 50. 
45 New Orleans Louisiana Cowrier, Deseaer 13, 1813. 
Louisiana Acts, 1814, p. 32. 
47 Ibid., 86. 
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and Pennsylvania for financial assistance. Such an appeal was 
considered justifiable in view of the fact that it was the inhabit- 
ants of these states bordering on the Mississippi and Ohio that 
placed the greatest burden on the hospital facilities. Claiborne 


fairly stated the case to the several governors in the letter which — 


he addressed to them. “For several years past,” he said, “it has 
been found that among the Patients admitted into the hospital 
gratis, the greater proportion were Inhabitants of the Western 
States and Territories who descend annually to New Origens, 
with their surplus production.’’*® 


Although only one state replied, the measure was well saath: 


lature donated $5,000 for the new building and an annuity of 
$500: for ten peers to be used for the care of inhabitants ~ its 
state.*® 


The new was erected in 1815 on square 
by Canal, Common, Baronne, and Dryades streets, purchased from 


the city. The building has been described as “vast and commo- 
dious . .. and capable of caring for 120 patients,” and as in later 
years it was occupied by the legislature and state offices, it was .— 
evidently of a substantial nature.®°° However, a young Boston min- 
ister visiting New Orleans in 1819, complained that the hospital — 


stood “in the rear of the city,” on a site “no better than a swamp. 


. For several months in the year,” he reported, “it is difficult to 
2 whik to it, except on bridges of logs or boards.” The interior, he 


found even worse. The thirty-five or forty patients were in a 
wretched, almost abandoned condition. Cooking, cleaning, and 
nursing were performed by four “black men,” one of whom was 


“old and infirm,” he said. This situation plus the dirt, lack of 
_ blankets, sheets, and laundry facilities which he observed caused 
him to describe the hospital as “a deep disgrace to any civilized 


or Christian country.’’®! 


- Despite this condemnation, Charity Hospital in its new dwell- 
ide. and with the question of control permanently settled, now 
entered upon happier days. Though frequent changes were 
made in the number of administrators and the manner of ap- 
pointing them, as well as in the powers they could exercise, the 


general idea of a board appointed by the state to govern the hos- 


_ #8 Claiborne, “Circular Letter to Governo September 15, 1815,” Letter Books, VI, 365. 
of Pennsylvania ( Philadelphia, 1823), - 891. 
of the Charity Hospit New Orleans Medical and Surgical 
oston Recorder, April 10, 1819, — in New Orleans States, May 28, 1940. 


_while. In response to Claiborne’s letter, the Pennsylvania legis- — 
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pital remained essentially unchanged.°? Future controversies 
arose from two causes: financial difficulties brought about by in- 
adequate means of support, and internal dissension revolving 
about the actual management of the institution. 


Complete responsibility for the management of the hospital 
by a Board of Administrators was continued by an act of 1814. 
Members of.the Board paid weekly visits, made thorough in- 
spections, employed the necessary staff, and even decided which 
patients would be admitted to the hospital. Actual care of the 
sick, they turned over to an attending physician who appears to 
have been the same Joseph Sanchez who had managed the in- 
stitution through the stormy days during which little internal 
control had been exercised.5* By the very nature of his duties, 
: Sanchez was in reality the actual manager of the institution de- 
spite the powers given to the Board. 


It was inevitable that a conflict would at some time arise 
over this division of authority. In May, 1825, a situation which 
had undoubtedly existed for some time came to the public notice 
through the columns of the Argus and the Courier. Beginning as 
a dispute over the relative authority of the physician and the 
surgeon, the quarrel soon involved members of the Board. The 
house surgeon, a Dr. Rogers, made several complaints to a mem- 
ber of the Board about “certain irregularities practiced by the 
attending physician.” The attending physician was Joseph San- 
chez, who with the passage of the years had acquired the title 
of “Doctor.” Evidently, the complaints were justified for they 
included such‘things as reports that rotten food was served to 
the patients, and that the sick were lying on the floor because 
their straw beds had been used as fodder for the cattle. The 
crowning blow, however, was the report that a Negro ward 
helper had been promoted by the physician to the position of 
apothecary after a two lesson course in pharmacy. Following 
this revelation, the surgeon dismissed by the 

physician.** 


52In 1814, the number of administrators had been reduced from twelve to six. In 
1835, the number w as increased to ten, but reduced again in 1837 to eight, which 
the permanent sueabae In 1814, vacancies among the administrators were filled a ballot 
of a majority of the members, but in. 1818, the governor was authorized to make all appoint- 
ments with the advice and consent of the senate. In the same — the Board was deprived 
of the right to fae. of an ‘belonging to the hospital, but regained this power, with 
the exception of gelling real, estate, Jn n 1855. Louisiana Acts, 1814, p. 82; 1835, p. 127; 
1837, p. 73; 1818, p. 98; 1855, p. a 

58 Tbid., 1814, P. 82; Minutes of October 2, 1811, “Council Proceedings of the N 
Orleans City Council.” 

54 Justice to Buccinator, New Orleans Leoulslans Courier, May 23 a For the rela- 
tion existing between sicians and surgeons at this period, ase Howard W Haggard, Devils, 
Drugs, and Doctors York, 1946), 131-83. 
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One of the administrators, J. Chabaud, at this point, thought | 
it expedient to conduct an investigation, and endeavored to get 
possession of the case books. In this, he was assisted by William 
Belknap, evidently a medical student who performed the functions 
of apothecary’s helper. For assisting the administrator in the | 
matter of the case books, Belknap was immediately dismissed 
from the hospital, and literally thrown off the premises. Sanchez _— 
then attempted to have a — from the Board of 
Administrators.®® 


The controversy had first been made saninne on May 23. in a 
satirical letter published in the Courier. On June 7, another, and 
much more venomous letter was addressed to the editor of that 
paper. It charged that the Board was about to be dissolved for 
no other reason than that it had criticized Sanchez, “who hap- 
pens to be a bosom friend of ... His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor.” This obvious implication of political favoritism was fur- 
ther expressed in the writer’s concluding query: Shall the institu- 
tion, he demanded, “forever be subjected to the grovelling effects 
of party spirit, and vindicative [sic] animosity ?’’5¢ 


But the Board of Administrators proved stronger than the 
political forces, and emerged victorious. Sanchez was compelled 
to resign, and was replaced by a physician chosen not for his 
medical qualifications, but “because of his poverty.’57 Such a 
characteristic was required, perhaps, to insure his docility and 
amenability to the management of the administrators. Whether 
_ this expedient proved successful or not cannot be determined, 
for within a few years the Board placed the responsibility for the © 
_ Internal management of Charity Hospital in the hands of the 
Sisters of Charity, thus eliminating further disturbances of this 
nature for many yéars. 


‘ From the point of view of the patients’ welfare, the coming 
of the Sisters was the greatest advance which the hospital had 
ever made. In all the controversies concerning the institution, the 
patients had invariably suffered. The Sisters provided badly 
needed nursing care, and dedicated as they were to a higher serv- 
ice, the patients were their first consideration, for political ex- 
pediency or financial gain to them were meaningless. , 


55 “Noli Me =pegere” to Editor, New Orleans Louisiana Courier, June 7, 1825. 
56 Ibid. 
57 ‘‘Tndignatissimus’”’ os ‘Ingenuus No. 1, ” ibid., June 11, 1825. 
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The religious Community selected by the Board in _— 1833, 
“to manage the interior economy of the Institute,” had been estab- 
lished twenty-three years previously in Emmitsburg, Maryland, 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Ann Bailey Seton. In 1850, Mother Seton’s 
Community became a part of the old French Community of Sis- 
ters of Charity, founded two hundred years before by St. Vincent 
de Paul and renowned for their nursing care of the sick and infirm 
in the public hospitals of France. Though not connected with the 
older Community in 1833, Mother Seton’s associates had a repu- 
tation of their own. Four of them had been placed in charge of 
the first Catholic hospital in the United States, opened in 1828, 
at St. Louis. In the Asiatic cholera epidemic, which swept with 
devastating effects over New York, Baltimore, and Philadelphia 
in 1832, the Sisters of Charity of Emmitsburg gave heroic proof 
of their devotion to the sick.5* It was with justice that the ad- 
ministrators in their request for ten Sisters could refer to the 
“high reputation for humanity and devotion to the indigent” 


- which the Sisters had acquired. With confidence they could en- . 


trust Louisiana’s Charity Hospital and the care of its needy sick 
to these Catholic religious.®*® Unusual as it was (and still is) to 
have Sisters serving in a publicly controlled institution, this ar- 
rangement has endured for over a hundred years. 


, The Sisters arrived at the hospital on January 6, 1834, and 
at once assumed complete charge of the internal management of — 

the institution, subject to no other control than that of the ad- 
ministrators. They were given the power to establish such rules as 
they found necessary “to preserve good order, regularity and 
cleanliness.” They supervised the sick wards, controlled the em- 
ployment of nurses, took charge of all the property, and directed 
the financial disbursements of the whole house.* 


At the time of the arrival of the Sisters, Charity Hospital had 
made its final move, and was located in a new and spacious struc- 
ture completed in 1832. The building on Canal Street had never 
been considered entirely satisfactory. As early as 1818, the legis- 
lature instructed the administrators to dispose of it and purchase 


58 Madame de Barberey, Elizabeth Seton oseph B. oo New Yo 1927 
294, 462; M. V. Woodgate. St. Louise de de Moric (St. 1942), : Sister 


Guyot, “A Famous New Orleans Hospital, merican Journal of XXXIX (1939), 


5° Board of Administrators of Chari 8 
(copy in Charity Hospital Files). 
6° Guyot, ‘‘A Famous New Orleans Hospital,” loc. cit., 252. 
e1° ‘Historical Sketch of the Charity Hospital,” loc. cit., 73. 
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~ another site “on or near the bank of the Mississippi river, and not 
less than one nor more than two miles from the original limits 
of the town of New Orleans.’’® 


By 1820, four acres of property within the specified boundary 
had been purchased from John Baron by the hospital administra- 
tors. A Senate committee, however, reported that this location 
was too far removed from “the spot where the indigent members 
of the community are to be found in greater numbers.” The com- 
mittee recommended the erection of a 200-bed hospital at a cost 
of $80,000, and suggested as the most desirable location “a situa- 
tion near the bank of the Mississippi, opposite the town of New 
Orleans.”** The House of Representatives did not concur in this 
opinion and passed a resolution to prevent the administrators of 
Charity Hospital from carrying on any further “adjudication 
for the erection of a new hospital until-otherwise decided’ ss the - 
Legislature.™ 


In 1823, the tract of land purchased from Baron was ‘sold to 
the commissioners of the State Penitentiary for $21,010.% Noth- 
ing was done toward securing another location until 1829, in 
spite of a Senate committee report in 1820 that the existing struc- 
ture was not sufficiently adequate for “the wants of the people in 
the sickly season, when epidemic and contagious diseases pre- 
vail.’’** In April, 1829, the property bounded by Girod, Gravier, 
St. Mary, and Common (now Tulane Avenue) streets was pur- 
chased from James Freret for $15,000. The Canal Street build- 
ing was sold to the state for $125,000, and additional funds for. 
the erection of the new geome: were secured through a ~~ 000 


loan.®7 


~The “New Charity Hospital, ” completed in 1832, was a ieee 
brown building, 290 feet in length and three stories high. The 
front facing on Common Street had a single story Doric portico 
_at the center, with wings at each end. The main floor contained 
two spacious halls running the width and length of the building. 
Opening into these were five surgical wards, the administrative 
offices, store rooms, and dietary quarters. Broad stairs led to 
the upper floors which were arranged like the lower and con- 
Louisiana Acts, 1818, p. 98. | 
63 Louisiana Senate Journal, 1820, p. 30. — 
Toid., 14. 
65 Louisiana House Joorend: 1823, p. 27.. 


6¢ Louisiana Senate Journal, 1820, p. 80. sees 
7 Special Report of the Committee on Charitable Institutions (New Orleans, 1856), 9. 
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tained the medical wards. The Sisters’ apartments and a chapel 
occupied a portion of the second floor. The whole property was 
encircled by a high stone wall, with a central entrance at the 
gate house, or porter’s office. Here, to gain admittance, all vis- 
itors, who did not hold cards signed by an administrator, paid a 
25¢ fee, referred to as gate money.® | 


Patients were moved into the new hospital on October 8, 
1832.© As it contained sufficient space to care for 540 patients,” 
there was, for the first time since its inauguration, ample room 
in the Charity Hospital. Although additional buildings were 
erected and more property was procured during the next 100 
years, the structure of 1832 served as the main building until 

1987.7 


Compared to the uncertainty and the almost continuous con- 
flict of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, Charity 
Hospital during the thirty years immediately preceding the 
Civil War experienced a relatively calm period of development. 
_ One controversy over medical care of the patients arose, but with 
that exception, the administrators were able to devote their en- 
ergies to the vital and steadily increasing problem of finance. 


The problem concerning medical care occurred in 1834. Pro- 
fessors of the Medical College of Louisiana petitioned the legis- — 
lature for a grant of land on which to erect a college building. 
In return they offered to provide all necessary professional serv- 
ices to the hospital for ten years free of charge. Prior to this 
time, the Board of Administrators had elected annually four 
physicians, a visiting surgeon, and a house surgeon, who were 
paid for their services. The offer of the college physicians 
greatly perturbed the other doctors of New Orleans who, should 
the offer be accepted, stood to lose not only the opportunity of 
being elected to the paying positions, but, also and more impor- 
tant, the opportunity for a great wealth of clinical experience 
offered in the wards of Charity Hospital. : 


cual petition from the New Orleans physicians was accordingly 
hastened to the legislature protesting the exclusive atendance of 
the hospital by physicians of the college, and offering to provide 3 


Sketch of the Charity Hospital,” loc, cit., 72-73; Harper’s Weekly, TI 
eo New Orleans Louisiana Courier,. October 3, 1832. | 


70 “Historical Sketch of the Charity Hospital,” loc. cit., 73. 


: 11 Sister Henrietta Guyot, “A Twelve Million Dollar Hospital’ (typewritten paper in 
: Charity Hospital Files). cont | 
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this service themselves without compensation in the future. Al- 
though placed in the difficult position of possibly alienating one 
or the other of these important groups, the legislature was able 
to work out a satisfactory compromise. The college was granted 
a site and its physicians were obligated to care for the hospital 
- patients for ten years, if they should be called upon. Appoint- 
ments to the hospital staff, however, would continue to be made 
“from the body of the Licensed Physicians in the City,” who 
would no longer be compensated for their services. The number 
of attending physicians was increased to eight; the visiting sur- 
geons, to two; and the elections were held semiannually, thus 
giving a greater number of doctors the opportunity to enjoy the 
- hospital’s facilities. Unlike some of the other controversies, this 
one proved beneficial. The professional competition which en- 
sued redounded to the advantage of the patients. A writer of. 
the period observed that “during the term following the adoption 
of these new regulations, the profesional services were most 
punctually performed, and the mortality [rate] of the Hospital 
will compare favorably with any previous similar period.” 


More difficult of solution was the problem of financing the 
large state institution. The burden of caring for the poor in- 
habitants of Louisiana could have been sustained by the simple 
_ taxes the legislature had provided had not the hospital also been 
obliged to treat hundreds of impoverished foreigners who ar- 
rived at the port of New Orleans in feverish and semi-conscious 
condition and who had often to be carried from the ships to the 
hospital wards. Scores of those who were healthy when they 
landed quickly became victims of the all-too-prevalent fevers and 
diseases resulting from unsanitary living and working condi- 
tions.** According to Niles’ Register, during the twelve-year 
period from 1830 to 1842, the hospital admitted 56,393 patients. 
“Of this number, thirty-nine thousand seven hundred and twen- 
_ty-two, or nearly three-fourths of the whole number of those ad- 
‘mitted were foreigners!’’4 


Harriet Martineau, in her Retrospect o j waiters Travel, 
commented on “the generous charity of New Orleans” to its sick 
strangers. “When I visited the hospital,” she wrote, “it contained 
two hundred and fifty patients, not above fifty of whom were 


Pi de: ‘Historical Sketch of the Charity Hospital,” loc. cit., 175. 
78% Louisiana Senate Journal, 1820, p. 24. 
7 Niles’ National Register, LXV (1843), 170. 
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Americans.” And of the Americans evidently only a small frac- 

' tion were inhabitants of Louisiana, for a Board Report of 1834 
states that “our own citizens nursed and fed in the institution is 
as 49 to 6,062.’’76 


‘To meet these demands the hospital’s sources of revenue were 
completely inadequate. The cost of maintenance rose astonishing- 
_ly each year. In 1822, the sum spent for the care of 1,685 patients 
was approximately $3,910.77 Ten years later, the cost of mainte- 
nance for 2,480 patients was $32,294.70. By 1852, $53,380.12 was 
required for the 18,035 patients admitted.78 


_No regular state appropriation was made to Charity Hospital 
until 1844, and from that time until just before the Civil War 
the amounts provided by the legislature never exceeded $20,000 
a year. In an effort to increase the hospital revenue various plans 
were tried and found wanting. The sale of gambling licenses from 
1814 to 1833 provided a steady but inadequate source of funds. 
Although this measure could have supplied a rich revenue since 
licenses cost as much as $5,000, its inadequacy arose from the 
fact that licenses could only be sold in New Orleans, as gambling 

was not legal in any other part of the state, and in New Orleans 
the number of gambling houses was limited, for the greater part 
of the time, to six.” 


Piece by piece the administrators sold the real tate which | 
once formed a valuable part of the institution’s capital.°° Even 
slaves belonging to the hospital were disposed of one by one for 
the twelve to fifteen hundred dollars they-could bring. By 1850, 
only a single Negro was listed among the hospital property.®! 

_ Fines against those who conducted lotteries (illegal after 1833), 
_and increased taxes on saloons, taverns, coffeehouses, and slave 
traders did little to ease the financial strain.®? Equally unsuccess- 
ful was the act passed in 1837, euphemistically titled “An act to. 
provide permanently for the support of Charity Hospital,” which 
gave to the hospital all sums collected from the recovery of for- 


75 Harriet Martineau, Retrospect of Western Travel, 2 vols. (New York, 1838), I, 256. 
76 “Charity Hospital Board Report,’’ 1834, quoted in Niles’ Weekly Register, XLIX 


(1835), 62. 
77 Louisiana House Journal, 1824, Bs 41; Report of the Board of Administrators of 


Charity Hospital (New Orleans, 1835), 1 
78 Ibid. 
7? Louisiana Acts, 1823, p. 78; 1832, p. 134. 
80 Jbid., 1826, p. 158; 1826, p. 20. 
81 Jbid., 1837, p. 158; 1843, p. 21; Board Report, 1859, p. 10. 
83 Loulsions Acts, 1838, p. 138; Board Report, 1832, p. 5. 
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feited bonds, certain fines assessed in criminal cases, and fines 
for contempt of court.** An attempt was even made to transfer 
some of the growing burden back to the city of New Orleans. In 
1834, an arrangement was agreed upon whereby the city paid 
fifty cents a day for each patient over 200. Only $9,751.50 was 
collected in this manner.™ The generous bequests of Julien — 
Poydras and Stephen Henderson, who each at his death endowed 
the institution with property valued at more — $35,000,®5 failed 
to stem the rising indebtedness. 


By 1841, Charity Hospital was faced with a debt of $62, 310.- 
80,8* a fact which led Governor A. B. Roman to inform the legis- 
lature “that unless some relief be extended the Institution before 
the close of the present session, the doors of the Hospial must be 
closed.’’8? In the same year, two occurrences added to the hospital’s 
distress. The treasurer, R. S. Relf, absconded with $10,000,°* and 
the legislature, without consulting the administrators, ordered 
a $25,000 insane asylum erected on the hospital grounds. No funds 
were appropriated for its support and consequently it substan- 
tially increased the hospital’s expenses.” _ 

It is a remarkable fact that only. twelve years after this 
dark hour in the hospital’s financial struggle, the administrators 
were able to report that the institution was free of debt. This 
seeming miracle was accomplished through the collection of a 
passenger tax levied on all persons arriving in the city of New 
_ Orleans. From foreign ports, cabin passengers paid $3.00 and 

steerage passengers, $2.00, while passengers from the United 
States were taxed at the rate of $1.00 for cabins and 50¢ for 
steerage.*! Starting with a meager $5,000 in 1842, the year the 
act authorizing the tax was passed, revenue from this source 
reached the sum of $59,590.10 for 1852, and $76,961.51 for 
1854.°? 3 


_ 83 Louisiana Acts, 1837, p. 73. 
' 84 Niles’ Weekly Register, XLIX (1835), 62. 


. 85 James Burns, “An Historical Sketch of the Charity Hospital of New denen’ Beane 


Report, 1867, p. 47; Fortier, Louisiana, II, 327. Poydea donation was in the form of real 
estate. Henderson, one of the original administrators of 1811, a a valuable cotton 
press, the rental of which provided several thousand dollars a i 

86 Board 1853, p. 10. | 

87 Governor A. Roman, “Message to the Senate and House of Representatives, March 
5, 1841,” Louisiana 1841, p. 91. 


88 Burns, “Historical Sketch of the Charity Hospital,” 53. 
. 88 Board Report} 1841, n.p. 

0 Tbid., 1853, p. 3. 

o1 Leuldens Acts, 1848, p. 60. 
. *2 Board Report, 1853, pp. 3, 10. 
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The halcyon days, however, did not continue — Although 
the administrators could optimistically declare in 1853, “‘that this 
favorable change in its fiscal affairs might be made permanent, — 
and thus relieve the State from all demands upon its treasury,” 
by 1858, the institution was again faced with a debt of $20,000. 
The legality’ of the tax on passengers was questioned as early 
as 1843, and periodically thereafter cases attacking its constitu- 
tionality arose,®** making collections difficult. Ship captains, too, 
hindered tax gathering by conniving with their passengers to 
land at the city of Lafayette and in St. Bernard parish.” 


Consequently, revenue from the passenger tax diminished 
until it no longer sufficed to maintain the hospital. At the same 
- time the number of patients increased so rapidly that Charity 
Hospital was considered “the largest hospital for the reception 
and treatment of patients in America.’”®* There were 891 sick 
persons being cared for at the close of 1860.97 With larger num- 
bers of patients, additional buildings had to be provided and 
extensive repairs made to the original one, so that in 1861, the 
financial condition of the hospital was practically as bad as it had 
been twenty years previously. The legislature was forced to 
grant the unprecedented sum of $75,000 “for the support of the 
Charity Hospital, and for the payment of its indebtedness.”®* 


What benefits would have accrued from this magnificent ap- _ 
_ propriation is matter only for speculation. At the time it was 
made, in distant Washington, Abraham Lincoln had already been 
inaugurated President of the United States, and forces had been 
set in motion which swiftly caused the problems of a southern 
hospital to become intensified a hundred 7 and, ~ the same 
time, to sink to relative Se 


®3 Tbid., 3; 1858, pp. 3, 10. 


4 Ibid., 1843. This report a rs in the Louisiana Senate Journal, .P. 28; Board 
Report, 1848, p. 1; 1850-1851, p. 2; Louisiana Acts, 1850, p. 225; 1853, _ “ee 


% Board Report, 1843, p. 28. “The original law in 1843, vided that captains 
of vessels arriving in New Orleans should be responsible for collecting tax. A decision of 
the Louisiana Supreme Court in the following year recognized the power of the legislature to 
levy the tax but. denied the corgi pe to make the ship captains collect it. A new law of 
1844, appointed an administrato to make the collections. In 1850, because 
of national agitation, ‘the tax law Hh repealed, and thereafter citizens of the United States 
paid nothing. Foreigners, however, were required to give bond of $1,000 for five years or 

pay a commutation fee of $2.00, which in reality amounted to a tax. Louisiana Acts, 1843, 
p. 50; 1844, p. 70; 1850, p. 225; Board Report, 1843, p. 28. 


°° Board Report, 1850-1851, p. 4. 
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CHAPTER V 
REBELLION, RECONSTRUCTION, AND RECRIMINATIONS, 1861-1900 


The coming of armed conflict between two sections of the 


United States brought with it many changes in the existing order 
of things. Swept away by the flood of war were fortunes, cus- 


toms, institutions, in fact, the entire “Old South.” But one thing, 


at least, remained—the dependent poor. To the indigents of 
Louisiana, besides increasing their number, the war made little 
difference. Disease, disabilities, injuries, and suffering continued 
unabated, and medical care was just as essential throughout the 
years 1861-1865 as it had ever been. Although Louisiana was 
torn by the forces of the Civil War, wracked by violence and de- 
struction, economically bled lifeless, and even severed by the 
enemy, its Charity Hospital never closed its doors, but continued 
to function as a refuge for the poor. During the years 1862- 


1865, hospital records show that there were 22,268 patients, or an 


annual average of 5,574.1 


Pitifully unprepared for attack, New Orleans, after a mere 
token resistance, surrendered to a Union fleet on April 25, 1862. A 
short time afterwards, the entire southeast of Louisiana was 
under Federal control, while the rest of the state remained a part 
of the Confederacy with its executive offices in Opelousas and 
later in Shreveport.’ 


Charity Hospital was ene in enemy elas cut off from 
all administrative guidance and financial support of the Louisiana 


-. Jegislature. Much of the hospital’s history during the war years 


has sunk into oblivion with the countless documents and records 
destroyed during the conflict. Only a few scenes emerge from 
the obscurity, but they suffice to show that the administrative 
and financial problems continued as of old. 


Within a short time after the occupation of New il 
the hospital became the focal point in a controversy with General 
Benjamin F. Butler. The city was formally taken over by Butler 
on May 1, 1862,° and citizens of New Orleans were not long in 

1 Stanford E. Chaillé, ‘Vital Statistics of New Orleans Occupation, the -four years 
1862-5,” New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, unnumbered volume (1870), 588. 
2 Jefferson Davis Lowisiana in the auimore, Rouge, 103; John 


Rose Ficklen, History of onstruction in Louisiana ore, 1910), 3 
* Bragg, Louisiana in the Confederacy, 106. 
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sistsetill to dread the man they christened “The Beast. ” However, 
his dealings with Charity Hospital were contrary to the coarse- 
“ness, and highhandedness usually attributed to him.‘ 


. One of Butler’s first acts after taking possession of the city 

with his force of 15,000 men® was to send his Medical Officer to 
Charity Hospital to request the assignment of part of the insti- 
tution for his sick and wounded. The Acting House Surgeon, 
twenty-one-year-old Dr. Ernest S. Lewis, positively refused, tell-— 
ing him “the institution was for the poor of the state only, but 
the Federals being in power, he could take possession if he chose 
and the Hospital staff would withdraw.” Surprisingly enough, . 
Butler allowed this act of insubordination, and did not press the « 
issue. Instead, he commandeered the St. Louis Hotel and con- 
verted it into a military hospital. It was several weeks before 
he discovered that while his Union soldiers were refused admit- 
tance, Charity Hospital was —— filled with soldiers of the 
Confederacy. 


There had been established in Lowiatané in January, 1862, 
by the legislature, an association for the relief of the sick and 
wounded soldiers of Louisiana.? The association established a 
- hospital for Confederate soldiers in the old Marine Hospital on 
Tulane Avenue, on the site of the present House of Detention. 
With the surrender of the city, Major C. C. Beard, the officer in 
charge, cut off from his source of supplies, appealed to Dr. Lewis 
to accept his patients in the Charity Hospital. Lewis consented 
and the Confederate sick were transferred. 


When Butler discovered what had taken place, the arrest of 
the Board of Administrators and Dr. Lewis swiftly followed. 
They were brought before Butler for trial and judgment. “How 
comes it, sir, that you, a physician, have discriminated between 
my sick and those of the Confederacy,” demanded the general, 
staring sternly at Lewis. With a mastery of dialectics, Lewis 
replied that the Confederates ‘“‘were not received as soldiers, but 
as charity patients,” since they were without means of support.® 


Instead of condemning the intrepid Dr. Lewis to imprison- 
ment at Fort St. Philip or Ship Island (the usual penalty for de- 


James Truslow Adams, America’s Tragedy (New York, 1934), 245-49. 
5 Reconstruction in Louisiana, 33. 


rnest S. Lewis, ‘‘Reminiscences,’’ New Orleans Medical and Surgical LXXIV 


7 Bragg, Louisiana in the Confederacy, 93. 
8 Lewis, ‘‘“Reminiscences,” loc. cit., 748. 
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fying him) ,® General Butler simply demanded that since he had 
set a precedent, he should now receive the Federal soldiers. Per- 
haps because he realized that such leniency was exceptional, 
Lewis agreed, but insisted that the general authorize him to em- 
_ ploy two additional physicians and provide their salaries of $50 
amonth. On June 23, four members of the Board of Administra- 
tors, J. N. Lea, Charles Jumonville, John C. Ricks, and W. C. 
Bibb, wrote to Butler tendering their resignations. Butler re- 
plied by letter that he would not permit them to resign and or- 
dered them to.continue their functions.’° 


Sometime later when the order compelling all who would 
not take the oath of allegiance to register as enemies was is- 

_ sued, the entire hospital staff, with one exception, declared them- 
selves enemies of the U. S. Borer nent- Still Butler meted out 
no punishment." 


Furthermore, it was General Butler who eieetiiba the chief 
source of support for the hospital during the seven months he 
remained in New Orleans. “I am aiding the Charity Hospital,” 
he wrote, “to the extent of five thousand dollars per month.’’!? 
~The money for this support was paid by the people of Louisiana 
as provided by Order 55, taxing ‘mental’ foes, or “those indi- 
viduals and corporations who have aided the rebellion with their 
means; . . . and those who have endeavored to destroy the com- 
mercial prosperity of the city,”'* but, Butler deserves credit for 
seeing to it that these funds were used for so charitable a purpose. 


General Butler, who could have ssberely punished the hospital 
authorities, and who might have commandeered the entire insti- 
tution, or deprived it of support, displayed towards it a role of 
beneficence out of keeping with his conduct towards the rest of 
the conquered city.1* Perhaps his attitude may be attributed to 
the great respect he felt for the Sisters of Charity, who would 
have shared the sufferings caused by any stringent measures he 
might have evoked. Writing to the Sisters at Donaldsonville, Loui- © 


® Fortier, History of Louisiana, IV, 19-24. 


10 Lewis, “Reminiscences,” loc. cit., 748; Board of Administrators to General Benjamin 
F. Butler, June 23, 1862; Butler to Board of Administrators, June 25, 1862, The War 
of the Rebellion: A’ Oompilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Ar-. 
mies, 129 vols. (Washington, 1890-1902), Series I, Vol. XV, 512-13. : 


11 Lewis, ‘“‘Reminiscences,”’ loc. cit., 748. 


12 F. Autobiography and Personal Reminiscences of M -General 
Benj. F. Butler: Butler’s k (Boston, 1892), 435. Hereafter cited as Butler’s Book. 
18 Sian ‘Parton, heen Butler in New Orleans (New York, 1864), 54. 
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lana, regarding the bombardment of their convent by Union 

rces, he expressed his admiration for their Community. “No 
ne can appreciate more fully than myself,” he said, “the holy 
self-sacrificing labors of the sisters of charity. To them our 
soldiers are daily indebted for the kindest offices. Sisters of all 
mankind they know no nation, no kindred, neither war nor peace. 
Your sisters in the city,” the general continued, “will also farther 
[sic] testify to you, that my officers and soldiers have never 
_ failed to do to them all in their power to aid them in their use- 
fulness, and to lighten the burden of their labors.’’® 


On December 17, 1862, General Nathaniel P. Banks veliena 
Butler of his command.!* Banks, as Commander of the Depart- 
ment of the Gulf, appointed a Republican Board of Adminis- 
trators for Charity Hospital, and the new Board was not long in 
replacing Dr. Lewis with a loyal fellow party man, Dr. Andrew | 
W. Smythe, who served as House Surgeon until 1876.17 | 


3 If any Board reports were issued during the first three years 

of the war, they have disappeared. It is likely that reports were 
not made, as the law requiring. an annual report stated that it 
_ Should be submitted to the Louisiana legislature. The Republican 
Board, representing only thirteen parishes in Federal hands,1*® 
and directly responsible to General Banks, was, of course, not 
bound by this law. However, with the election of a civilian gover- 
nor in 1864, under Lincoln’s plan of reconstruction,’ a report 
was prepared and submitted to the newly elected legislature. 


This report stated that the hospital had on January 1, 1865, 
a cash balance of $505.68. During the course of the year, the 
United States government had furnished rations and supplies 
such as wood, coal, ice, drugs, and medicine amounting to $47,- 
277.79. Military Governor George F. Shepley, and the elected — 
Governor, Michael Hahn, supplied $12,576.55 in cash. An addi- - 
tional $18,302.83 was provided from the taxes and license fees 
that had been in effect before the outbreak of hostilities.?° 


Doubtlessly, this financial condition was far better than that 
which had prevailed during previous years of the conflict. ~The 


18 Butler, Butler’s Book, 421. 
16 Ficklen, Reconstruction in Louisiana, 42. 


17 Lewi niscences,”” loc. cit., 478; John 8. H New 3 
vols. (New York, 19 1922), il, 761. Kendall, History Orleans, 


18 Bragg, Lowisiana in the Confederacy, -271. 
19 Ella Lonn, Reconstruction in Louisiana (New York, 1918), 
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Sisters of Charity reported that the institution had become so 
poor during the war that a simple lunch of crackers and beer 
served twice daily to the servants had been discontinued as they 
could “scarcely afford this refreshment to the sick.”24 The Vice 
President of the Board in his report discourses at length on the 
reduced resources of the institution and the decaying condition 
of the building. An appropriation of $100,000 was urgently re- 
quested but the legislature appropriated only $10,000 for immed- 
late repairs, and $30,000 for regular expenses.?? 3 


On June 2, 1865, the Confederate Governor of Louléisins. 
Henry Watkins Allen, surrendered to Union forces and the state 
was once more united under a single government.”* The Civil War 
was over, but the dread days of Reconstruction, longer in Louis- 
iana than in any other state, lay ahead. Only one legislature, 
elected under Lincoln’s generous “Ten Per Cent” plan was able 
to meet before the stringent acts of 1867 crippled the state with 
the Congressional plan of reconstruction. 


Congress ordained the re-establishment of military rule and 

a revision of the entire state government. A new constitution was 

ratified in April, 1868, and by the beginning of the following year, 

Governor Henry C. Warmoth and his mulatto Lieutenant Gover- 

~ nor, Oscar J. Dunn, were in power. To assist them in making laws 

and appropriations was a legislative assembly, over half of whose 

. members were Negroes. For the next nine years the state was 

ruled by irresponsible, ignorant former slaves, and corrupt “car- 

petbaggers.”*> These legislators spent as much as $264,278 for 

their personal expenses in conducting one assembly,?°—over twice 

the amount of the Stiga nes made to the hospital for the same 
year.27 


Even the meager funds alloted to the hioapitel were not en- 
tirely safe. There is on record at least one case in which State 
Auditor George M. Wickliffe was charged with exacting a bribe — 
of $300 from Dr. William Hire, treasurer of the hospital. Dr. 


21 Manuscript collection in of Sisters of Charity, St. Joseph’s Emmits- 
burg, Maryland. Hereafter cited ““Archives.”’ 


22 Louisiana Acts, 1864- 1988, pp. 60-61, 172. 
23 Bragg, Louisiana in the Oonfederacy, 311. 
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Hire, saint to the prosecution, was compelled ‘is pay the elie 
tortion as Wickliffe threatened to Winns the entire appropria- 
tion if he did not.?8 


If ever Charity Hospital faced the prospect of imminent dis- 
solution, it was during these years. The institution, as has been 
observed, had suffered during the war years, and was gravely in 
need of generous financial support. This it did not receive. More- 
over, the demand for its facilities had been greatly increased by 
the freeing of the slaves. 


Although adequate records. are not obtainable, it may be 
assumed that only a small proportion of the patients prior to 1862, 
were Negroes. Slaves, as valuable private property, received medi- 
cal attention on the plantations from private physicians, and only 
in cases where surgery was needed were they brought to the hos- 
pital.2° Of eleven wards devoted to surgical cases before the war, 
only three were set aside for Negroes.*° With the end of the planta- 
tion system, however, this was changed. For a short time the 
Freedmen’s Bureau in New Orleans took care of as many as 400 
former slaves, establishing a Freedmen’s Hospital in the old 
United States Marine Hospital building.*! In 1868, the Board of 
Administrators of Charity Hospital listed as their “most im- 
portant proceeding,” the resolution which declared: “Resolved; 
That in admitting sick persons to the benefits of this Hospital no 
distinction be made founded on race, color, or previous condi- 
tion.’’8? When the Freedmen’s Bureau Hospital was discontinued 
in 1869, the burden of caring for the hundreds of sick and home- 
- less Negroes, therefore, devolved on the Charity Hospital.* 


_ This great increase in the number of those demanding its — 
services, plus the financial chaos of the period brought the hos- 
pital to the brink of ruin. Had they come into power in a Loui- 
siana which was wealthy and financially stable, the “carpetbag” 
government would not perhaps have wreaked the havoc which it 
did. But economically, the state was in a pitiable condition on their 
accession. Tax collections had been suspended in 1862, and many 
taxpayers were unable to make up the arrears.™ “Taxable prop- 
28 Louisiana Senate Journal, 1870, p. 5. 

29 Ulrich B. Phillips, Life and Labor in the Old South (Boston, 1930), ya 
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erty had been reduced almost two-thirds.” The cotton crop was 
scant in 1866 and failed almost completely in the next two years. 
Floods from neglected levees inundated many farms and sugar 
plantations; loss of their labor supply crippled the production of 
others.** The state was obliged to operate its finances by means 
of warrants, or certificates of indebtedness promising to pay in 
the future. These warrants were negotiable and by 1868 were 
selling at forty-seven cents on the dollar.** All through the decade. 
of the seventies, the hospital administrators continuously com- 
plained about their inability to collect the appropriations because 
of the low value of the warrants which depreciated with the di- 
minishing state credit.*" | 


_ There were also other serious financial setbacks. One by 

one, previous sources of revenue were lost to the hospital. The — < 
most disastrous was the cessation of the lottery tax. A state act — 
of 1866 had licensed the vending of lottery tickets and provided 
that the first $50,000 of the revenues collected should go to the 
Charity Hospital.** Collections failed to fulfill expectations, but 
for two years the hospital received approximately $30,000 an- 

* nually from this source.*® With the incorporation of the Louisiana 
State Lottery Company in 1868, however, the legislators ignored 
the offer of the company to contribute $40,000 annually to the 
hospital, and granted this sum, instead, to the Educational 
Fund.*® The deprivation was all the more keenly felt in 1868 

_ Since $20,000 of the hospital appropriation for this year was. al- 

‘located from revenues arising under the previous law which had 
taxed anyone selling a lottery ticket. This law was abolished as 
the charter of the new company prohibited anyone else from sell- | 
ing tickets.*! 


- _ The tax on foreign passengers haa which the hospital had re- 
covered from debt between 1842 and 1852, was also lost. In 1869 - 
the legislature diverted this fund to the Bureau of Agriculture 

: and Immigration. 42 The taxes collected on theaters, balls, and 

| concerts never regained their prewar volume, and the hospital 
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_ administrators bewailed the fact that they were not receiving the 
co-operation of the New Orleans police force in collecting this 
revenue.*? The crowning blow came in 1870 when the United 
States Marine patients for whom the Federal government had 
paid generously since the war, were shes te from Charity Hos- 
pital and lodged in Hotel Dieu.* 


In 1871 the hospital’s indebtedness reached. $65,532.36. The 
legislature had appropriated $155,000; but the value of the war- 
rants issued was only about $40,000, while the expenses of the 
institution were over $85,000. So discouraging were conditions 
within the hospital, that by the following year, the Sisters of 
Charity were on the verge of resigning their charge. According 
to one of them who later chronicled the period, “There were no > 
funds and no means of obtaining any. The buildings were in a 
most dilapidated condition, the beds were without mattresses, 
and the food supply entirely inadequate.’’** Local dealers would 
no longer honor the hospital’s credit. The institution would as- 
suredly have been compelled to close its doors but for the Sisters. 
In this time of grave crisis they agreed to countersign all bills 
contracted by the hospital and the Central House of their Com- 
munity assumed the responsibility for their payment.* 


Warmoth’s rule ended in 1873, but the tide of Reconstruc- 
tion had not yet run its course. The state-supported hospital — 
continued to suffer while the citizens of the state strove des- 
perately to regain control of their government. Defended by 
Federal troops, William P. Kellogg and his Negro partisans 
_ wrested the office of governor from the White League’s candidate, 
John McEnery.*® The new Governor began his administration 
- with an empty treasury and an accumulation of unpaid warrants 
totaling over two million dollars.*® Commercially, the city of New 
- Orleans was in a lethargy. The river wharves, once the index 
of the city’s prosperity, were empty; store doors were bolted; and 
_ skilled workmen begged in the streets.°° Throughout the state 
there were more delinquent returns than the total taxes paid.*! 


*3 Board Report, 1868, P. 6. 

44 Ibid., 1870, p. 9. 

45 Ibid., 1871, pp. 8-10. 

46 Lives of Our Deceased Sisters (Privately printed by the Sisters of armen 1916), 
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Under such circumstances, it is not surprising, to find Char-. 
ity Hospital overwhelmed by a steadily mounting debt, and its 
administrators despairing of their ability to continue operation. 
In 1874, a medical supply house refused to furnish further med- 
ications until its long overdue bill of $13,000 was paid.°?. For the 
.. first eleven months of that year only $7,500 was received from — 
the state by the hospital. The balance of a $90,000 appropriation | 
was enjoined by the attorney general because the total state ap- 
- propriation exceeded the revenues. Although the hospital’s at- 
torney appealed the case before the Superior District Court, no 
judgment was ever handed down.® | 


The hospital at this time was se ae on the pitifully small 
budget of thirty-six and a half cents per patient a day.®* That 
a staff could be maintained and patients cared for at all, is one of 
the amazing facts of this period. It is questionable how long 
such a situation could have continued. Partial relief, however, 
was extended in 1876 with the establishment of a special fund. 
By legislative act the following revenues were appropriated to 
the hospital: $40,000 from the Louisiana State Lottery Company ; 
$40,000 from licenses to auctioneers and auction sales; $10,000 
from slaughterhouse inspection fees; and all of the poll tax not 
- required by the constitution to go to the Educational fund.™ 


Nevertheless, it was not until Louisiana regained its freedom 
in 1877, with the election of Governor Francis T. Nicholls and 
the withdrawal of the Federal troops,** that conditions began to 
improve for Charity Hospital. Governor Nicholls appointed a — 
new Board of Administrators, who undertook at once to restore 
the institution to financial stability. Its task was not an easy 
one. The account books, Vice-President M. D. Lagan reported, 


had been left “in such a condition that notwithstanding every 


effort on our part to elucidate matters, we are unable to cope 
.with such a financial problem as they present.” Members of the 
new Board personally advanced the money with which to re-es- 
tablish credit, and by the end of their first year in office had suc- 
_ ceeded in paying off an indebtedness of approximately $70,000.57 


52 Henry Bonza Chairman of the Board of Administrators, to Governor William P. 
, December il, "1874, Board Report, 1874, p. 18. 


53 Ibid., 1875, p. 35; 1876, p. 19. 


54 Ibid., 1875, p. 16. Similar institutions were ding the following nine per 
patient each day: Louisville City mash 73 — cents; Buffalo General Hospital, 87 cents; 
and Boston City Hospital, 96 cents. 3 


55 Louisiana Acts, 1876, p. 65. 
56 Garnie W. McGinty, Louisiana Redeemed 1041), 87. 
57 Board Report, 1877, p. 7. 
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Two years later, when retiring toms office this same Board 
was able to report an impressive list of repairs and improve- 
ments. The buildings, which had been found in a condition of 
desolation with the roofs and walls caved in, galleries tottering, 
and stairways impassable, had been thoroughly renovated. Hot 
and cold water, steam radiators, telephones, and an elevator — 
- ‘were among the innovations which had been introduced.®* 


With such an auspicious beginning, the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century should have proved an era of peace for the 
trouble weary Charity Hospital. Having withstood the days of 
storm, it was entitled to share in the period of tranquility. But, 
once external troubles were allayed, internal ones arose. The new 
break in harmonious relations was caused by a question of edu- 
cation. 


A long-recognized function of Charity Hospital was the ad- 
vancement of medical knowledge, and the preparation of persons 
to safeguard the health of inhabitants of the state. Almonester 
in 1791 had encouraged physicians to use the facilities of the 
_ early hospital to train students. “As it is the belief that the 

doctor in charge of the hospital will be inclined to do something 
in behalf of his country,” he wrote, “he may receive the practi- 
tioners whom he deems advisable to instruct in his profession; 
and if the number reaches or exceeds four, and he assigns them 
an hour for class, after having assisted in the cures of the sick, 
the Founder will assign him 50 pesos of over-pay each year, be- 
_ eause of the benefit resulting to the youths of the country to gain 

knowledge, in an economical way, of an honorable profession.” 


In 1835 the Medical College of Louisiana began its course of 
instruction with demonstrations conducted at the bedsides of 
Charity Hospital. Half of the student body of eleven were 
lodged and boarded in the hospital.“ In 1848 the Medical School 
became a part of the University of Louisiana (later Tulane Uni- 
versity) and a close affiliation was maintained with the hospital 
which continued to provide the clinical facilities for instruction. 


88 Tbid., 5-8. Before the introduction of an elevator, 
from floor to floor by two servants. “Archives.” 


5® Almonester, Constitution for the New Charity Hospital, 41. — | 

8S. Wei “The Charity tal and Education in New Orleans,” 
submitted to State University Sch ool of Medicine, 1940. A copy is Peper 
Charity Hospital Files. : 

61 “Historical Sketch of the Charity Hospital,” loc. cit., 75. be 

63 Postell, “Louisiana; Its of Medical Progress loc. cit., 530-85. 
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Similar privileges were shared by the New Orleans School of 
Medicine from 1856 until its dissolution at the outbreak as the 
Civil War.® 


There had been, as we have observed, a protest over granting 
exclusive rights of practicing in the hospital to doctors connected 
with the Medical College. The use of Charity Hospital for the 
education of doctors to care for the sick had, however, offered no 
serious problem. But in the latter part of the nineteenth century 
a new type of medical care was developing. Nursing was becom- 
ing an art to be learned in an organized course of instruction. 
Florence Nightingale established the first school of nursing in 
1860 at St. Thomas Hospital in London.* The earliest schools for 
nurses in America were started in 1872-1873 in Massachusetts, 
New York, and Connecticut. Within ten years, there were twen- 
ty-two such institutions, all associated with hospitals. 


With its background as an educational center, it is not sur- 
prising to find in Charity Hospital an intense interest in this new _ 
science of training women to nurse. As early as 1880, the Vice- 
President of the Board, Dr. Daniel C. Holliday, wrote of “the 
imperative demand for the immediate establishment of a school 
for training nurses to be attached to our hospital.’’®* The follow- 
ing year a newspaper editorial listed as a prominent evil of the 
hospital, “the lack of trained nurses.” The editor expressly stated 
that this indictment did not refer to the Sisters, who, he claimed, 
performed “the duties of housekeepers rather than of nurses.”® 
But a controversial issue had been raised. When in 1882, the 
Board of Administrators decided to inaugurate a nursing school 


this decision caused one of the most bitter of the altercations re- _ 


volving around Charity Hospital. One faction maintained that 
the Sisters were not nurses, and that they were opposed to the 
establishment of a training school ;® the other contended that the 
Board of Administrators wished to replace the Sisters by lay 
nurses and dispense with their services in the hospital. It ap- 
pears that both accusations were unfounded in fact. 


*8 Weiss, ‘‘The Charity Hospital and Medical Education in New Orleans.’ Charity 
Hospital also had a medical school of its own. In 1876 the Charity Hospital Medical College | 
of New Orleans was granted by the legislature, the privilege of conferring degrees and 
grentive diplomas. The College, however, endured for only two years. Louisiana Acts, 1876, 


p. 
64 Minnie Goodnow, Outlines of Nursing History (Philadelphia, 1938), 120. 
65 Tbid., 163, 208. 
66 Board Report, 1880, p. 6. 
67 New Orleans Times, Névember 24, 1881. ? 
68 New Orleans Weekly Times-Democrat, March 4, 11, 1882. 
68 New Orleans Daily Picayune, February 20, March 1, 1882. 
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It is true that the Sisters relied on lay persons for assistance 
in performing many of the physical operations required in caring 
for patients. In the early days slaves performed these functions 
and later, nurses were recruited from the ambulatory patients 
and recuperated patients who had no homes.”° There were also 
in the hospital other women who devoted their lives to nursing, 


and who had through long years of experience acquired a knowl- 


edge and skill that compensated for their lack of formal instruc- 
tion. Such for instance was Mary Jordan, who spent half of her 
lifetime nursing in the surgical wards, from 1851 until her death 
in 1883.7 


Despite these facts, it sahd not justifiably be said that the 
Sisters of Charity were not nurses. During the Civil War mem- — 
bers of their Community had ministered to the wounded soldiers | 
of both North and South. At Lincoln’s invitation they had as- 
sumed charge of many of the Union’s military hospitals, and 
from their Central House at Emmitsburg, they had rushed to 
the nearby field of Gettysburg to stanch the flow of blood and 
bind up the wounds of the fighting men.” Three of the Sisters 
serving at Charity had gone straight from the hospital to the 
battlefield. Their capable services were acknowledged by General © 
Braxton Bragg, who presented them with a medal made from the 
bronze gun captured at Santa Rosa by the Fifth Georgia Regi- 
ment. The medal’s inscription read: “Presented to the good Sis- 
ters of Charity who devotedly nursed our sick and wounded.’ - 
- In their other institutions in the city, such as Hotel Dieu, St. 
Vincent’s Infant Asylum, and the Louisiana Retreat, the Sisters 
performed the nursing duties.” 


At Charity Hospital, the Sisters, in attendance on the wise : 
both day and night, supervised all nursing as well as the general 
care of the patients.7* Without exception, every Board Report 
up to this time had contained a tribute to them for their splendid 
management and devotion to the sick. Certainly, as far as a 
great proportion of the public was concerned, the Sisters of Char- 
ity were in charge of nursing, and any criticism of that subject’ 


10 “Historical Sketch of the Charity Hospital,” loc. cit., 74. — 
71 New Orleans Daily Picayune, February 16, 1883. 


72 (One of Them), Then—and Now with the Daughters of Cha (St. Louis, 1946), 32; 
Victor Robinson, White Caps: The Story of Nursing (Philadelphia, 1946), 376. 


73 ‘‘Archives.”’ 
New Orleans Daily Picayune, March 5, 1882. 
“18 Board Report, 1875, p. 14. 
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was felt to be a reflection upon them. Many people believed that 


after nearly fifty years of unrewarded service, the Sisters were | 


entitled to gratitude rather than condemnation.” 


The Sisters did not object to the establishment of a school. 
It can hardly be supposed that they would have attempted to 
thwart any measure for relieving the sick and suffering patients 
to whom their lives were so unselfishly devoted. It was against 
the method in which the school was started, and the patent usur- 
pation of their prerogatives that the Sisters contended. Any 
division of authority in providing nursing care would, they be-- 
lieved, have a deleterious effect on the sick.” 2 | 


As for the accusations brought against the Board of Admin- 
istrators, there is nothing to prove that they acted from any 
other motive than the desire to meet, as they claimed, “the grow- 
ing demands for skilled and educated nurses.”** The Board, 
through its Vice-President, Dr. Daniel C. Holliday, earnestly reit- 
erated in the press that the training school was in no way ul- 
timately intended to do away with the services of the Sisters of 
Charity,”® and at one of the Board meetings a resolution was 
passed which stated: “. . . there is no desire or aim on the part of 
the board or any member thereof to dispense with the services of 
the good Sisters, or weaken their influence in this institution.’’®° 


Unfortunately, the manner in which the Board negotiated 
for the establishment of a school appeared to substantiate the 
- arguments of those who championed the Sisters, and to provide 
grounds for their opposition. Prior to the inauguration of this 
particular Board, they had always been consulted “upon all mat- 
ters connected with the internal management of the hospital, in- 
cluding even the election of its officers.” The Board of 1880, it 
was claimed, ‘‘completely ignored the Sisters . . . and made their 
position as unpleasant to them as they possibly could.”®! Plans 
for the school were made which totally excluded the Sisters. On 
January 23, 1882, Dr. Holliday held an informal meeting with 
fourteen prominent women of the city for the purpose of organ- | 
izing ‘“‘a society for nurses to be attached to the Charity Hospi- 


New Orleans Picayune, February 20, 1882. 

77 Sister Agnes to Board of, Administrators of Charity Hospital, April 9, 1 New 
Orleans Daily Fiedrane, April 4, 1882. 802, 

7 Board Report, 1881, p. v. 
7 New Orleans D 31, February 14, 1882; New Orlean Weekly 
Times-Democrat, March 1882. | 

8° Board Report, 1881, p. v. 

81 Statement Dr. Andrew W. Smythe, a former House Surgeon, New Orleans Daily 
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tal.’’82 The announcement of this meeting in the newspapers was 
the first notification the Sisters received that a project for a 
school had actually been started. Indeed, Dr. Holliday and his 
society went forward with their plans: employing a trained 
nurse, Miss M. J. Williams from New York; renting a home at 
348 Common Street; removing furniture from the hospital to 
equip it; and fixing a date for the entrance of students, without 
even advising the Sisters.** 


To heighten the controversy, the Daily Picayune and the 
_ Times-Demoerat, rival papers, took sides in the issue and filled 
- their columns with discussions on the subject of the Sisters versus 
the training school.** The editor of the Times-Democrat wrote: 
“There are persons pretending to know this art [nursing] and 
who massacre their patients by thousands, but a skilled nurse, 
one who... will not stand idle with her hands behind her if her 
patient is suddenly taken seriously ill . . . is a rarity indeed.”® 


The Daily Picayune countered with an attack on the perfidy 
of the Times for its onslaught against “the weak and defenseless 
Sisters of Charity” and the ingratitude of advocating their “‘oust- 
ing ...from an institution where they have served without hope 
of earthly reward.” In addition they printed statements from two 
former House Surgeons of the hospital, Dr. Andrew M. Smythe 
and Dr. George K. Pratt, who testified in favor of the Sisters’ 
services, defended their nursing, and maintained that the reli- 
gious were not opposed to the education of nurses, but rather “to 
the mode or manner in which the administrators of the hospital 
proposed to introduce those nurses.” Dr. A. B. Miles, later to be- 


come House Surgeoa, was also quoted as saying that a school of 


nursing not entirely under the control and direction of the Sis- 
ters “could not be introduced into the hospital and sustained by 
the board without complicating nee service and breeding dis- 
cord. 2986 

In the midst of these public recriminations, the Society of 
the Training School for Nurses, through its Chairman, Dr. Holli- 
day, presented a formal petition to the Board of Administrators 
of Charity Hospital for the use of two or three wards in which 


82 New Orleans Weekly Times-Democrat, January 28, 1882. | 
a of Our Deceased Sisters, 122; New Orleans Daily Picayune, February 7,. 18, 
84 See especi New Orleans Picayune, January 81, February 20, March 1, 5, 7, 
1882; and New Weekly Times- 28, March 4, 11, ‘1882. 
85 New Orleans Weekly Times-Democrat, 28, 1882. 
_ 8¢New Orleans Daily Picayune, March 5, 1882. 
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to train its students.* Despite the fact that Dr. Holliday was 
Vice President of the hospital Board and that the administrators 


had appropriated $2,000 for the establishment of the school,®* 


that group gave-its approbation only on the condition that it met 
with “the approval and consent of the Sisters.’’®® It was claimed 
that this clause was inserted because the Board received a letter 


from Governor Samuel D. McEnery to whom the Sisters had ap- 


pealed their case. The Governor, according to Dr. Holliday, asked 
the administrators “not to press the matter of establishing a 
training school to be connected with the Charity Hospital.’ 


Under the circumstances surrounding the whole controversy 
the Sisters felt compelled to refuse their acquiescence.*! In a letter 
to the administrators written a month later, Sister Agnes, Supe- | 


_ ~ tioress, explained this refusal. She expressed her regret that the 
_ §$isters had been placed in the position “of dictating to a board, 
’ having control of a public institution, the line of conduct it should 


pursue in the administration of its affairs.’”’ But, she continued, 
“In the nature of things, having in view the object proposed by 


~ the establishment of the training school, the Sister Superior can 
- not exercise the same absolute authority over the matron and the 


pupils, which is now exercised over all other persons connected 
with the hospital, except 1 its officers; and the oneness of authority 
is in our opinion essential to proper discipline, as well as to pre- 
vent grave abuses and evils which but little reflection will sug-— 
gest. 2992 


_ The Board abided by the Sisters’ decision, expressed its “sin- 
cere regret over the misunderstanding,” and announced that it 


intended to abandon the project.*? Dr. Holliday, however, had 


stated publicly that should the request for wards be denied, they 
would, unless the Governor dissolved the Board, be taken over 


- anyway.®* Peaceful relations under such conditions appearing im- 


possible, the Governor requested the resignations of eight of the 


. nine members of the Board.® 


87 Ibid., February 18, 1882. 

88 Tbid., March 14, 1882. 

89 Ibid., March 7, 1882. 

9° Tbid., March 14, 1882. 

®1 New Orleans Weekly Times-Democrat, March 11, 1882. 
®2 Sister Agnes to Board of Administrators, April 3, 1882, 
®3 Board Report, 1881, p. v. 

New Orleans Daily February 20, 1882. 


W. E. Parker, Charity Hospital from 1877 1894," New Orleans Medical and 
Surgical Journal, LI ( 1809), 67; New Orleans Daily Picayune, June 9, 1882. 
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It required a suit in the Civil District Court to conclude at this 
time the unpleasant controversy. The new Board of Administra- 
tors sued the Training School Society to recover the $2,000 con- 
tributed to the enterprise and the hospital furniture which Dr. 
Holliday had had transferred to the school building.®* The Train- 
ing School Society continued in existence for a short time and 
arranged with Touro Infirmary to have four nurses train in their 
wards. The undertaking, however, was ultimately abandoned.®7 


Although the basic issue was left unsettled, there was ap- 
parently no further agitation for a nursing school until ten years 
later. During that period the science of nursing was still in its 
formative stage and doubts as to its worth, and opposition to the 
newness of the idea were but slowly dispelled even in the minds of 
many physicians.®* In 1892, however, the question of a nursing 
school at Charity Hospital again became acute. In that year no 
less than the New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, which 
had maintained a strict neutrality during the previous discus- 
sions, issued a violent attack on nursing in the hospital. “The 
world moves forward; the medical sciences move forward; but 
the Charity Hospital does not keep pace with them... . Nursing is 
an art. It must be learned,” expostulated the Perirwal Bat en | 
criticising the nursing care provided. 


No controversy such as the first one developed at this time 
for the new agitation for trained nurses had barely started before 
it was allayel by the announcement that a school for this purpose 
was to be inaugurated within the hospital. With Dr. Ernest 
S. Lewis, famous House Surgeon of the Civil War days, as its 
Vice President, the Board of Administrators, the Sisters of Char- 
ity, and Dr. J. D. Bloom, House Surgeon of that time, cooperated 
in establishing the school and drawing up the regulations for its 
government.!*! While the first Director of Nurses was a lay wom- 
an, Miss Mary Agnes O’Donnell, a graduate of Bellevue, the 
Board stated that “in all matters of discipline and authority ap- 
pertaining thereto, she shall herself be amenable to the super- 
visory and executive control of the Sister Superior.”!°? A unified 


6 Board Report, 1882, p. 16. 

®7 New Orleans Daily Picayune, May 16, 1882. 

®8 Robinson, White Caps: The Story of Nursing, 235-67. 

9° “Editorial,” New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, XIX (1892), 615-16. 

100 New Orleans Daily Picayune, December 6, 1893. 

101 Lives of Our Deceased Sisters, 122; Lewis, “Reminiscences,” loc. cit., 760. 

102 “Report of the House — December, 1894,” typewritten copy in Charity 
Heepital Files. 
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authority was thus maintained, and seven Sisters joined the in- 

_itial class which entered in May, 1893.1 The direction of the 
school was continued by lay nurses until 1902, when a Sister was 
appointed to the position which has been filled by a member of 
the religious Community ever since.’ 


_ Among their many other problems, the dinthiiethes of Charity 
Hospital were even obliged to contend, at least on one occasion, 
with the open hostility of New Orleans’ citizens. In September, — 
1897, an epidemic of fever, closely resembling the dreaded yellow 
fever, broke out in the city. As it was considered unwise to in- . 
_troduce the contagion into the hospital wards, it was decided to — 
use the Beauregard School, located on Canal Street between St. 
Patrick and Olympia streets, as an auxiliary building to care for 
~ the fever patients. Residents of the district became incensed at — 
what they considered a threat to their health and petitioned Mayor 
Walter C. Flower, who had negotiated with the School Board for 
the use of the school, to stop the arrangements. The hospital per-’ 
sonnel was, however, already moving in and the Mayor, believing 
the measure a necessary one, refused to interfere. The irate citi- 
zens gathered in front of the school, lit bonfires, made speeches, 
and urged the hospital workers not to spend the night in the build- 
ing. To this they agreed as no patients had yet been transferred. 
Towards midnight, the school was set on fire. The angry mob 
grappled with the firemen and cut the hoses as the flames 
burned brightly. Police officers, however, quelled the rebellious: 
group and the blaze was brought under control. Fortunately the 
main building was still serviceable. Mayor Flower ended further 
‘protests by threatening to call out every available resource in the 
city: and state, and the agitation died down.?% 


The school building was used for two months and 216 patients | f 
were treated.!°* The disturbance showed the need for a separate 
building for infectious and contagious diseases and within a year 
plans were made for erecting one on the hospital grounds.’ 


Despite the bitterness of the controversies, the latter decades 
of the century were not entirely taken up with managerial upheav- 
als. The important place which the Charity ~apeatgg occupied in 


_ +103 New Orleans Daily Picayune, December 12, 1895. ‘ 
104 Guyot, “A Famous New Orleans Hospital,”’ loc. cit., 255. — 


105 New Orleans D Item, September 25, 1897; ee Orleans D oman 
tember 25, 1897. ily 


10° Board Report, 1897, pp. 12, 88. 
Ibid., 1898, p. 10. | 
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the minds and hearts of citizens of Louisiana was evident in the 
generous contributions made for its improvement and support. 
One demonstration of this was made in 1883 when vital sewerage 
improvements and the urgent need of an additional building be-. 
came imperative. The Governor frankly admitted that no help 
could be expected from the- legislature which would not meet 
until the following year.’°* Louisiana’ private citizens were, there- 
fore, once again called upon to come to the assistance of the hos- _ 
pital. The establishment of a Building and Sewerage Fund spon- 
sored by outstanding civic leaders brought a generous response | 
of $37,323.86. 


There was also the magnificent anaes of Mrs. D. A. Milli- 
ken in 1898. As a memorial to her husband, Mrs. Milliken, follow- 
ing a suggestion of Sister Agnes, built and equipped at a cost of 
$88,000, a building for the care of sick children. During her life- 
time she contributed additional large sums for the upkeep and re- 
pair of the building.° Nor were small donors wanting. The 
_ Board Report for 1886 took cognizance of such humble gifts as 
“two large geese, five gallons of honey, two bushels of apples, a 
large frosted cake, and two little “en” and similar — are 
found in other reports. 


With the close of ‘ths century, Charity’s time-worn main 
building and the dozen or more additions which now comprised 
the institution, stood as a symbol of undaunted perseverance. 
Through chaotic years, Charity Hospital had endured and gained 
strength through its misfortunes. Those responsible for guiding 
its destinies could view with immense feelings of pride the great 
center of healing which had emerged despite distress of all kinds. 


i CHAPTER VI 
PROGRESS AND POLITICS, 1900-1941 
| As the twentieth century began, 165 years had elapsed since 
_ the first Charity Hospital was founded in New Orleans. From 
the small frame cottage which was its first quarters, the institu- 


tion had grown to such proportions, that an entire square of four 
i and a half acres was necessary to contain its multiple buildings. 


ao thacuines Samuel D. McEnery to William Stevens, Secretary of the Board of Ad- 


ministrators, February 13, 1883, lor Orieans Daily Picayune, February 17, 1883. 
109 Board Report, 1884, p. 12; New Orleans Daily Picayune, March 8, 1883. 
110 Tbid., September 7, 1897; May 29, 1898. . 
111 Board Report, 1886, p. 30. 
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The main edifice, now almost seventy years old, still stood in its 
white-columned majesty, surrounded by the flanking and outly- 
ing additions which a steadily increasing population and modern 
ideas of medical care had made necessary. 


- Directly in tront of the central structure, to the right and left 
sides, were a pair of two-story brick annexes whose lower floors 
housed the administrative offices, while the upper contained wards. 
At the rear of the original building, connected by covered bridges, 
two vertical wings had been added. That on the right side housed 
the female wards, and the one on the left contained the Sisters’ 
quarters, the kitchen, and dining rooms. Attached to the latter 
was a two-story building used as a laundry and engine room. Par- 
allel to Gravier Street and completing the square of buildings, an 
annex known as the Women’s and Children’s Department had 
been erected. Joined to the back of the main edifice was the 


-~ Miles Amphitheatre containing two large operating rooms. The 


central space surrounded by these buildings formed a graceful 
courtyard with neatly paved walks converging at the ornamental 
fountain which once adorned the celebrated Gallier Court.1 A 
lying-in department and a pathological laboratory and “Dead — 
House” (as it was called)- stood close to the Robertson Street 
boundaries on the eastern side. At the western limits were sev- 
eral small storerooms, living quarters for personnel, and a paint 
shop. On Tulane Avenue, to the left of the administrative offices © 
was an out-patient clinic for men and boys, with its counterpart 
for women and children on the right. The néw Milliken Build- 
ing, also facing Tulane Avenue, and the Ambulance House on 
the opposite side of the street, completed the medical center in 
the year 1900.2 


Inside the hospital were the long, high-ceiling wards with 
their straight rows of white iron beds, each with the patient’s 


- chart attached. Upright bars for affixing mosquito netting were 


an indispensable part of the equipment, for the tall windows had 
heavy wooden shutters, but no screens. At the far end of each 
ward stood a glass-faced medicine cabinet, its shelves crowded 
with an array of bottles and jars. On the wall above, a large 
clock with swinging —v ticked out the minutes, while il- 


1 Board Report, 1901, p. 14. | 
2 Description of the ne appearance of the hospital’ is drawn from New Orleans 


Insurance Ma s, 2 Pigg ew York, 1895), II, 158} | em pictures in Board Reports, 
cially Board 190 22; 1902, 52, 68, 81; 1903, p. 3; and “Public 
Buildings and ities,” ghtor neds ndard History of New Orleans, 445. 
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was supplied by gas chandeliers suspended 
from the ceilings. A straight-backed wooden chair by each bed- 
side and a table for the doctors completed the furnishings. 


Patients were conveyed to the hospital by means of three 
horse-drawn ambulances, specially constructed in the North. 
These were quite an improvement over the rough, open wagons 
previously used. Their rubber wheels were an innovation, as 
was the small step at the rear on which the intern stood, clinging 
precariously to the leather strap provided for this purpose. The 
three vehicles and eleven horses furnished were nome transpor- 
tation facilities.* 


This was the era of building for the hospital. Several addi- 
tions had been made in the last two decades of the nineteenth 
century ;> many more were to follow in the first decades of the 
twentieth until at last, further additions being impossible, the 
older buildings would be razed to make room for the er 
giant now known as Charity Hospital. 


The increase in Louisiana’s population necessitated the steady 
growth of the charitable institution. When the first structure on 


Tulane Avenue was erected in 1832, the population of the state 
was only 215,739. In 1900, it was 1,381,625. During the same 
- space of time, the citizenry of New Orleans had increased from 
46, 000 to 287,104.® 


| The city itself had not regained the tremendous volume of | 
commerce of the pre-Civil War days, but it was, nevertheless, in 
1900, the second port in the United States, and a heretofore 
strictly mercantile interest was rapidly turning to manufactur-— 
ing.? Former share croppers and tenants exchanged unprofitable 
_ farm work for the new mill and factory jobs which the city had 
to offer. They helped to swell the increasing number of hospital 
patients. Hunters, trappers, and fishermen from the bayous 
and swampland areas of the state, and other inhabitants of the 
rural districts made use of the newly ww ee and 


® Board Report, 1902, pp. 52,. 68, 81. 


p. 22; “Illustrated Sunday Magazine,” New Daily Picayune, 
5 The Women’s and Children’s Annex and the Pathological Department were erected in 

1884; the Ambulance House in 1885; the Amphitheatre in 1890: and the Clinic Buildings in 
1891. E. 8. Lewis, “S on the Centennial Celebration of the waaay Hospital of Lou- 
isiana,”’ 911, pp. 71-73. 

® Sixteenth Oensuse of the United States: one Population. 2 vols. (Washington, 1943), 
II, 331, 426; “Fortier, sristory of Louisiana, , 245. 

™Norman Walker, ‘‘Commercial and Mercantile Interest,” Rightor (ed.), Standard 
History of New Orleans, 538, 577. | : 
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| railroads® to accel their sick to the state hospital, where free 


medical care was dispensed. During the year 1900, 7,728 pa- 
tients had been admitted to the 600-bed institution; 19,059 more > 
were treated at its out-patient department from among the 74,955 
who came for consulations.® 


The increasing need for additional facilities during the first 


decades of the century was met mainly through private philan- 


thropy. In 1901, Alexander C. Hutchinson, railroad magnate, 
anonymously donated $50,000 for a nurses’ home.’ Seven years 
later, Isaac Delgado, millionaire, Jamaica-born sugar and mo- 
lasses merchant, erected as a tribute to his deceased aunt and 
uncle, the Delgado Memorial Building. This magnificent con- 
tribution increased the number of hospital beds by 140, and 
provided three additional operating rooms. Its cost was approx- 
imately $200,000.11 At his death in 1912, Delgado left $100,000 
to the hospital in the form of an endowment to provide an annual 
revenue for the maintenance, repair, and improvement of the 
Memorial Building.?? 


Mrs. John Dibert, wife of one of New Orleans’ outstanding 


industrialists, in 1926, built and equipped a 250-bed tuber- 


cular hospital, costing $450,692, and a year later, a $175,000 res- 


idence for the Sisters of Charity.4* The tubercular hospital was 


assured of a regular revenue through the bequest of Mrs. Alexina 
Sinclair McBurney, who through the terms of her will left prop- 
erty valued at half a million dollars in the business district of 


‘Canal Street for this purpose. 


Climaxing the bequests of this period were the estate of 


Colonel G. W. Vincent, left for the purpose of endowing a build- 


ing for the treatment of contagious diseases;'* a portion of the 


_ §2,000 acres of land donated by the pioneer in state reclamation 


work, Edward Wisner, on which oil was later discovered ;1* and 


_ the $596,000 legacy of Mrs. Corinne Lapeyre Miltenberger in 


1930 which was used to erect a building for convalescents."" 


8 Mabel Brasher, Louisiana (New York, 1929), 77-90. 
® Board Report, 1900, p. 10. 
1° Jbid., 1902, p. 3. 
11 Tbid., 1908, p. 10. 
12 New Orleans Daily 10, 1912. 
18 Board Report, 1926, p. 14. 
Tbid., 1924, p. 11. 
15 New Orleans Times-Picayune, August 29, 1922. 
. 18 Tbid., April 17, 1984; New Orleans Daily Picayune, February 6, 1912. 
17 New Orleans November 22, 1930. 
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Other additions and improvements were financed through 
a special fund which had been begun in 1865 to erect a structure | 
for housing the new ambulances. From this time all donations 
and legacies not désignated for specific purposes were kept sep- 
arate from the income derived through appropriations, taxes, 
and fees, and were placed in what was known as the Special | 
Fund, to be used “for the purpose of erecting buildings and mak- 
ing permanent improvements.”!% By this means an additional 
square of property was purchased, extending the hospital 
grounds to Claiborne Avenue,!® and a new power plant and laun- 


dry were constructed in the rear of the hospital in 1907. The 


addition of a second and third story to the Ambulance House, for 
internes’ living quarters, was financed in the same manner.?° 
Frequently it was necessary to make loans from the Fund for 
the difference between the state appropriation and the actual 


- eost of operation. In 1912, for instance, a deficit of over $32,000 


had to be met in this way. a 


But even the enormous bequests and recourse to borrowing 
from the Special Fund were not sufficient to maintain the insti- 
tution. Three times during the space of twelve years the general 
public was called upon to save Charity Hospital by its con- 
tributions. The first drive for funds occurred in 1911 on the oc- 
casion of the hospital’s centennial celebration as a state inst] 
tion. The Diamond Jubilee and Festival was a six-day bazaar 
held in the Athenaeum. Thousands of dollars worth of donations 
were sold or raffled, including a five-acre farm and a prize-win- 
ning steer, to bring the contributions to well over $38,000.72 


3 In 1915, another appeal was made. A Charity Hospital In- 
ternational Fair, popularly known as CHIF from its initials, was 


- launched with an appeal to the entire state to help relieve the 


financial distress. The hospital “finds itself without funds to 
meet the demands of maintenance—forced at times even to place 


two patients in a bed, and some on floors,” stated the letters sent 
out from the CHIF headquarters.”* 


A giant parade of all fraternal, labor, and military organiza- 
tions of the state was planned to open a gala fair lasting a full 
week. CHIF organizers made elaborate plans.** Unfortunately, 


8 Board 


23 Copy in Charity Hospital Files. 
a4 Cha 


j 
| 
September 22, 1915. 
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the opening date was set for October 3. On September 29, one 
of the worst tropical storms to reach the Gulf hurled its full force 
directly at New Orleans, and among tremendous other damage 
leveled the entire CHIF preparations at Heinemann Park. The 
‘ hospital itself suffered serious damage making all the more ur- 
gent the financial assistance which it was hoped the fair would 
The parade was perforce canceled, but the Charity Hospital — 
International Fair opened on schedule in the hastily requisitioned 
Washington Artillery Hall. What might, because of the weather, © 
have proved a dismal failure, was saved on the second night by 
an illustrious national figure. Although the storm had not yet 
spent its force and a heavy rain still fell, thousands pushed their 
way into the hall on the night of October 4. CHIF leaders had 
provided a drawing card. The silver tongued orator, Secretary 
_of State William Jennings Bryan, standing on a soapbox so that 
his audience might see him, and using the occasion to plead for | 
peace in a war-torn world, did his part for Charity Hospital.?¢ 
According to the Board of Administrators, CHIF was “an un- 
-precedented success, in spite of the fact that the storm so serious- 
ly interfered with it.” A sum of $53,000 was realized.?’ | 


The greatest and the last campaign for funds was conducted 
in 1923. By this year, conditions of crowding and the pathos 
of the hundreds who were turned away, had become intolerable. 
Since the erection of the hospital building of 1832 with 540 — 
beds, Louisiana’s population had increased by a million and a 
_half.28 To care for the indigent sick of the entire state, only 602 
additional beds had been provided in New Orleans and about 200 
in a second Charity Hospital?® established at Shreveport in 1876. 


For many years the legislators apparently had been content 
to trust to philanthropy to provide additional facilities. However, 
they had in 1922 amended and revised the law authorizing taxes 
on various forms of amusement and had provided a new schedule | 
of fees. Through this legislation, the hospital was authorized to 
collect a license tax from all public balls, concerts, dances, lawn 


25 Ibid., October 1, 1915. 

26 Ibid., October 5, 1915. 

27 Board Report, 1915, p. 12. : 

28 Sixteenth Census of the United, States: 1940, Population, II, 331. 


29 Louisiana Acts, 1876, p. 77. Five other Charity Hospitals have since been 
lished throughout the state: Monroe Charity Hospital, 1930; Lafayette, 1937; Huey P. Long 
Charity Hospital, Pineville, 1938; Florida Parishes Charity Hospital, Independence, 1939; 
Washington-St. Tammany Charity Hospital, Bogalusa, 1940. 
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parties, picnics, Sentivals, theaters, motion shows, 
cuses, baseball and football games, other athletic exhibitions, 
and horse racing.2®° Amounts received in this manner, neverthe-~ 
less, did little to supplement the regular appropriations which not 
only made impossible any type of expansion, but which also 
failed to supply adequate revenue for current expenses. In 1922, 
for example, the state appropriated $500,000 less than the ad- 
ministrators had computed as the very minimum required for 
maintenance.*! A $400,000 request for improvements was ig- 
nored, despite the fact that the Board of Administrators and a 
committee of the visiting staff personally solicited the State Tax 
Commission, the legislature, the State Board of Liquidation, and 
the Governor for the desperately needed funds.*? 


Under such circumstances, the only recourse was another 
direct appeal to the people. In a drive which lasted from March 
to July, funds were raised in every imaginable manner, from 
house to house canvassing** to a benefit baseball game between 
the hospital internes and the visiting staff, to which ten thou- 
- gand tickets were sold.** Hospital parties, fairs, and charity per- 
formances were widespread. Farmers sold donated strawberries 
on the streets,** and the Negro population of the city staged one 
of their inimitable parades, for the benefit of the hospital.** From 
every parish in the state contributions poured in to establish a 
fund of $270,000.37 With this money, in 1925, was erected the 
Female Medical Building which was destined to have a strange 
history and was one day to be featured in newsreels all over the 
nation. In 1925, however, it was a matter for general rejoicing 
that a modern structure —- 120 beds had been added to 
the hospital.3° 


- Expansion was not the sole issue of this dub An equally 
valiant struggle was waged to place the institution outside of 
the control of the several political factions that used Charity 
Hospital as a cog in a vast “vote raising” machine. Appoint- 
ments, employment, and free treatment regardless of ability to 


_ 8°George M. Wallace, Louisiana Tax Laws (Baton Rouge, 1929), 512. 
31 New Orleans Times-Picayune, May 30, 1922. 
83 Board Report, 1922, p. 14. exe 
33 New Orleans Times-Picayune, May 31, 1923. | 
84 Ibid., July 7, 1923. 
35 Jbid., May 22, 1923. 
ad Ibid., April 30, 1923. 
87 Board Report, 1923, p. 38. 
38 Ibid., 1925, p. 12. 
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pay, were the rewards which the various state administrations 
handed out to their adherents. A committee of physicians in 1923 
stated that “‘the history of the Charity Hospital during over a cen- 
tury of its existence, offers a striking illustration of the fact that 


its administration has been made largely subservient to the per- 


sonal or party interests of the political leaders who for successive 
generations have governed the state.” 


Dr. Rudolph Matas, internationally eminent New Orleans 
surgeon, once made the statement that in the sixty-three years he 
had been associated with the Charity Hospital, all Louisiana’s 
governors, with one exception, “looked on it as their natural right 
to pay political debts by Charity Hospital appointments at the 
expense of Charity Hospital.” From 1877, Dr. Matas said, “‘com- 
mittees from the Charity Hospital staff would visit gubernatorial 
candidates and ask their pledge that Charity Hospital be taken 
out of politics and kept out of politics. Always that pledge was 
given. Always that pledge was broken, except in the case of 
Governor Hall.’’4° | 


_ Governor Luther E. Hall was swept into office on a reform 
wave in the election of 1912. In a hotly contested fightin which 
he was backed by a Good Government League that promised his 
election would mean “the triumph of honest and upright Democ- 
racy,” Hall defeated the “Ring” candidate, John T. Michel.*! Re- 
deeming his campaign pledge, Governor Hall appointed a new 
Board of Administrators for the hospital, and it at once under- 
took to remedy the conditions which “had been the subject of 
much adverse criticism.’’*? 


An outstanding specialist in hospital sidientectatissiebii Dr. 
Sigismund S. Goldwater, superintendent of Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital, New York, was engaged to make a survey of the organiza- 
‘tion, system of administration, and management, and to make 
recommendations for improvements.*? Dr. Goldwater came to 


New Orleans on February 4, 1913, and conducted a one-week sur- : 
vey. His findings were presented in a report issued in March. 


One sentence may be quoted to sum up the conditions which he 


39 New Orleans Times- -Picayune, Decetiliien’ 16, 1923. 
40 Tbid., May 29, 1940. 


41 New Orleans Daily Picayune, January 11, 1912; New Orleans Times-Democrat, De 
cember 7, 1911; January 4, 24, 1912 


42 New Orleans Times-Democrat, December 17, 1912; Board Report, 1913, p. 138. 
*8 Board Report, 1912, pp. 13-14. 
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found. Charity, he said, “was a great institution in which near- 
ly everybody was laboring for the common good, but with results 
which were wholly satisfactory to no one.’ 


Specifically, Dr. Goldwater condemned the position of 
House Surgeon which imposed upon the incumbent the double 
responsibility of general medical care and administrative duties 
for the entire hospital, and at the same time permitted him to 
engage in private practice. He did not plainly state, as Dr. 
Matas later did, that the position of House Surgeon “was the 
plum for which political-minded doctors scrambled,. and political 
favorites got,’’** but his inference was clear. A general super- 
intendent having only administrative duties to perform, charged 
with responsibility for the management of the hospital, and an- 
swerable to the Board, was earnestly recommended. The ap- 
pointee should not engage in private practice, but should devote 
his entire time to hospital supervision.*? 


The medical care, Dr. Goldwater advised, shania be entrusted 
to a resident staff, working in close cooperation with a reor- 
ganized visiting staff which should be given: the privilege of as- 
sisting with the formulation of the general hospital policies.** 
Among the other grave weaknesses listed by the investigator 
were the poor system of accounting and the admittance of pate | 
sons who were able to pay for private care.*® 


The Board of Administrators set to work to carry éut many 
of these recommendations. Seven months after receiving the 
report, the position of House Surgeon was abolished, and the title 
“Superintendent” was conferred upon “the first non-politically 
appointed executive officer,” Dr. C. D. Wilkins of Wilkes-Barre, — 
Pennsylvania.°° At Dr. Wilkins’ appointment, the Sisters of 
Charity were relieved of a large amount of the administrative re- 
sponsibility which had devolved upon them throughout the years. 
From this time on they were assigned managerial duties relating 
only to the nursing care of patients, the school of nursing, house- 
keeping, and dietary functions.’ Admission of patients was en- 

Times-Picayune, May 29, 1940. 
47 Goldwater, Report of an Inquiry, 41. 

48 Ibid., 47. 

Jbid., 30, 48. 


5° Board Report, 19138, p. 13. 


51 ‘Rules and Regulations for the Government of Charity anges 1912, mimeographed 
material, Charity Hospital Files. 
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trusted to an ndeniiathns physician, wad four resident physicians 


were appointed to superintend general medical care. A modern _— 


bookkeeping system, based on standard accounting methods was 
installed, and a new SeeRnRT Fred W. Matthews, was 
appointed. 

Accomplishment of some of the other inisiviassitiittiss took 
more time, especially that of reorganizing the visiting staff, but 


this was eventually effected in 1923.5° An attempt to remedy the 


abuses arising from free treatment for patients able to pay was 


- made in an act, passed by the legislature in 1926, which pro- © 


claimed it a misdemeanor punishable by fine and imprisonment 
for such persons to receive treatment at Charity Hospital.5* How- 


_ever, this provision was flagrantly violated, particularly from 


1928 to 1940, and though its validity was upheld by the courts, 
no individual was ever prosecuted under the act.™ 


The Hall administration demonstrated that Charity Hospital 
could be divorced from political domination. “‘During your term 
of office,”” wrote the administrators to the retiring Governor in 


‘ 1916, “the Charity Hospital has been entirely out of politics. Not 


a single employee has been or one for po- 
litical reasons.’’®¢ 


This, however, was a temporary millennium. “Reform” 


- governors have been the exception in Louisiana and after 


Governor Hall the state waited twenty-eight years for another. 
Towards the end of this period the epitome of politicalization 
of an eleemosynary institution was demonstrated. Chief dem- 
onstrator, ironicaly enough, was the man who claimed to be 
the champion of the poor, the originator of a Share-the-Wealth | 
plan, whose slogan, “Every Man a King,” could perhaps most 
properly be applied to himself Huey P. Long.*? 


When Long was a candidate for governor in 1924, the vis- 
iting staff solicited a statement from the three candidates con- 
cerning their proposed policy in regard to the Charity Hospital. 


Promptly Long authorized = campaign manager to make the. 


52 Board Report, 1913, p. 45. 
53 New Orleans Times-Picayume, January 24, 1925. 
54 Louisiana Acts, 1926, p. 77. 


55 * ‘Report of the artment of Institutions, gg - mimeographed, Baton Rouge, 
1941, n.p.; New Orleans eee -Picayume, January 14, 1930 


56 Board 1915, 13. 
57 Herman B. Deutsch, “Hu Long—the Last Last Phase,”’ oe Even Post, CCVIII 
12, 1934), 27; Jerome beatin: “You Can't Lough Hi m Off!” Magazine, 
Vv (January, 1933 3), 31. 
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following statement: “Huey P. Long... keenly appreciates the 


necessity of keeping the throttling hand of petty politics off the 
neck of this wonderful refuge of the sick . . . and he will not 
permit the efficient management of this hospital to be subordi- 
nated to the ugly exigencies of partisan politics.”®* 

Long lost the election, the last he was ever to lose, but in 
1928, when he was again a candidate, similar assurances were. 


given in reply to a petition from 200 doctors of the visiting 
staff.5° 


| What value the new attached to 
pledges was soon made clear. Less than a month after Long’s 
inauguration, a bill was introduced in the legislature to empower 
the Governor to reorganize the Board of Administrators of 
Charity Hospital and appoint an entire new Board. Some 
such arrangement appeared to be necessary if the Governor was 
to dictate hospital policy. A wise act of 1890 had repealed the 
provision for an annual appointment of Board members and had 
inaugurated four-year terms. Overlapping membership was 
provided by the stipulation that the first eight appointees were to 
serve terms varying in length from one to four years.*! Thus, a 
new governor could, ordinarily, only make two appointments, 
and only four throughout his years in office. For Huey Long this 
meant that Charity Hospital’s Board until 1930 would contain 
six members whose votes he could not control. The reorganization 
bill was, therefore, of great importance. Nevertheless, although 
it was the first administration-sponsored measure to do so, the 
bill failed by a narrow vote, as even some staunch Long follow- 
ers refused to “support the governor in an effort that may 
plunge the Charity hospital in New Orleans into politics.” 


A little investigation, however, proved that legislative enact- 
ment was not absolutely required. Long discovered that in ad- 
dition to the two Board members whose terms were to expire in 
March, 1929, there were still serving on the Board, two members 
whose terms had expired in 1927, but who had not been reap- 
pointed by his predecessor, Governor O. H. Simpson. Immediate 
replacements were made. All appointments should terminate in 


the same month, the Governor then claimed, so in August ms? re- 


58 New Orleans Times-Picayune, January 13, 1924. 
5® Tbid., January 5, 1928. 
60 Ibid., June 9, 1938. 
¢1 Louisiana Acts, 1890, p. 186. | 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, June 26, 1928. 
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- quested the resignations of the two members who should not 
have been replaced until March of the following year. Their suc- 
cessors were likewise immediately named.® Long was thus as- 
sured of four of the eight votes, and as he was the ex-officio Pres- 
ident of the Board he was not concerned about any ties that 
might arise. 


Having reorganized the Board of Administrators, Huey 
Long then chose a superintendent. Dr. William W. Leake, “who 
had filled the position since 1921, had been unanimously re- 
elected in February, 1928.%* His father, however, was the attor- 
ney for Standard Oil, Huey’s chief antagonist. Disregarding 
Dr. Leake’s qualifications and past record, the Governor called a 
special meeting of the Board in his Roosevelt Hotel suite, and 
nominated for the position Dr. Arthur Vidrine of Ville Platte, 
Louisiana, a young surgeon, who had completed his internship 
about four years before. Dr. Vidrine was elected by a five to 
three vote.** The Governor then announced that his young pro- 
tégé would serve as “the hospital surgeon in his spare time.” Two 
members pointed out that following recommendations of the 


Goldwater report, the Board had distinctly ruled that the su- _ 


perintendent was prohibited from performing any surgical work © 
in or out of the hospital. Long ignored the protest, spurned the 


formality of a vote, and declared: “SO ORDERED, that the new _ 


Superintendent be authorized to do surgical work in the Hospital 
at such time as he could spare from his executive duties.’’® 


The Governor is reported as explaining the move to his coun- 
try followers in this manner: rp 


I’m tired of taking off my hat when I go to New Or- 
leans. They said I couldn’t remove Dr. Leake, whose pappy 
is the Standard Oil’s lawyer, from the superintendent’s berth 
at Charity Hospital down there. Well, I put him out, and 
I come [sic] here and I got Dr. Vidrine of Ville Platte to | 


take it. The country people can hold the big jobs just like 
the city men.® 


Tbid., August 2, 1928. 

64 “Minutes of the Board of Charity Hospital, 1928-29"" (Bound, 
typewritten volumes, Secretary-Tre ‘Treasurer s Office), Annual Meeting, February 27, 1928, 
‘p. 908. Hereafter cited as Minutes.’ 


65 New Orleans Times- pdcene: August 2, 1928. 


6¢ “‘Board Minutes,’’ Special Meeting, August 2, 1928, p. 943. One of the 


members supported Long in "this and subsequent policies. 
67 Tbid., 945. 
€8 Quoted in Harnett T. Kane, Louisiana Hayride (New York, 1941), 62. 
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And then for the distribution of the spoils! At the regular 
monthly meeting of the board in December, a motion was made, 
seconded, and (according to the minutes) passed without com- 
ment, which decreed ‘‘that all insurance from this date be placed 
- through the Hartwig Moss Insurance Agency.’’®® Heretofore, the 
$3,000,000 of insurance had been prorated among a large num- 
ber of New Orleans agencies, but it chanced that Huey Long in 
his campaign for governor had been supported by only eight or 
nine New Orleans businessmen. The most prominent among 
these were the president and vice-president of the Hartwig Moss 
Company.”° Unfortunately for the plan, protests from other in- 
- gurance companies drew unwelcome attention to the action of the 
Board and a newspaper campaign” forced a rescinding of. the 
motion and the substitution of a sabes ansead to let all insurance 
by competitive bidding.” 


In other matters newspaper criticism was not as effective. A 
veritable chorus of protests was raised about the politicians and 
other people, able to pay, who were given free treatment at Char- 
ity Hospital through the courtesy of Huey P. Long. At a time 
when hundreds of deserving poor were being turned away, and 
those admitted were in many cases accorded the right to share 
only half a bed, the Times Picayune ran a front page editorial 
entitled “CHARITY A LA KINGFISH.” “Well-to-do ‘political 
friends’ and henchmen of the Kingfish, including several holding 
well paying public jobs, have sought and gained admission to 
the Charity Hospital for themselves or their relatives,” stated the 
paper, and continued, “It is revealed that ward bosses have 
gained entry for political collar-wearers by written vouchers for 
their loyalty.”"= The local Medical Journal published an 
equally harsh condemnation.™* On other occasions lists of able- 
to-pay patients were revealed by the newspapers, and these in- 
cluded the Speaker of the House of Representatives, Governor- 
elect Oscar K. Allen and his son, the wife of the State Peniten- 
tiary warden, the Chairman of the Louisiana Tax Commission, a 
librarian of Louisiana State University, and a niece of Governor 


6® ‘“‘Board Minutes,’’ Regular Meeting, December 28, 1928, p. 988. 

72 New Orleans Jtem, February 27, 1929. : 

71 Jbid., February 24-27, 1929; New Orleans Times-Picayune, February 24 1929. 
72 ‘‘Board Minutes,” Regular Meeting, April 15, 1929, p. 1024. 

78 New Orleans Times-Picayune, August 11, 1932. z 

74 New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, LXXXV (1932), 436. 
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| Long, in addition to saeaai of other politically prominent per- | 


sons.7=> One ward leader admitted having written letters of “rec- 
ommendation” for 300 of his supporters.” 


“All intelligent observers have long known that Guedenee 


Long completely controls the Charity Hospital board,” stated the 


New Orleans Item, in 1929.7 As dictator rule swung into high > 
gear, it appeared that the Governor also controlled the entire hos- 
pital. Seemingly; the chief purpose for which the institution was 


_ being run was to supply patronage and to serve as a weapon of re- 


venge for Huey Long. His orders, whether emanating from the 
Governor’s mansion or the United States Senate, to which he was 
elected in 1932, were carried out explicitly and with. little regard 


to their effect on the indigent sick. 


Hospital personnel, like all other state Ean were hired 
or fired at his whim and funds flowed to his campaign chest by a 
systematic 5 per cent nee from salaries.”® Because he be- 


Meeting, December 15, 1934, pb. 


came bitterly incensed at Tulane University, reputedly for its re- 
fusal to confer upon him a coveted honorary degree,’® Long did 
several things that seriously impaired proper care for the sick 
within the hospital. As a revenge measure, the Board curtailed 
the number of beds assigned to the Tulane service,® delayed ap- 
pointment of their professors to the visiting staff, in some cases 
ignoring their requests for appointments altogether,# and even 
went to the length of barring from the hospital for two years, 
the head of Tulane’s Surgery department, Dr. Alton Ochsner, 


~ on the grounds that in a private letter he had stated that the 


hospital was “in politics.’’® 


__ Loyola University refused Long unlimited ion over its radio 
station. He decided to ruin that University’s most prosperous 
departments by establishing ‘a rival pharmacy-dental school af- 
filiated with his “spite” medical college erected on the hospital 
grounds as the culmination of his Tulane feud.®* Construction 


7™ New Orleans Times-Picayune, August 5, 6, 8, 19, 1982; August 12, 1934. _ 
76 Ibid., August 6, 1932. : 
7™ New Orleans Item, February 27, 1929. : 

7 New Orleans Times-Picayune, November 28, 1935; “Board “Minutes,” Committee 
Kane, Louisiana Hayride, 216. 
8° “Board Minutes,’’ Regular Meeting, November 18, 1929, p. 1080. 

81 New Orleans Times-Picayune, May 26, 1932. 


82 Ibid., September 18, 1930; “Board Minutes,” Special 13, 
p. 1135. A carbon copy of Dr. Aiton Ochsner’s letter to a ven Te Tonk cian was obta 
y the Board in an unexplained manner. 


83 Louisiana Hayride, 348; “Board Minutes,” Joint Meetin of Administra 
Hospital and Board of Supervisors of Louisiana State University, J 
p. 
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plans were made with a complete disregard for the aii of 
- hospital patients and a similar disregard for hospital property. 
The Female Medical Building, erected in 1925 with the contribu- 
tions obtained from the great drive of 1923, was considered in 
the way of the proposed pharmacy-dental building. Senator 
Long ordered it demolished. Architect Leon C. Weiss said he 
“‘couldn’t make up his mind to do that. You see it is a compara- 
tively new building, and there are 125 beds in it, beds which are 
badly needed.’’® 


_ So the Senator ordered the ten-million-pound, five-story 
structure moved 162 feet. To permit the moving, the Vincent 
Memorial Contagious Building, which stood in the path, was de- | 
-molished and its patients housed for nine months in an imper- 
fectly constructed “wooden frame building covered with tar 
paper” and possessing no heating facilities.°* The hospital was 
deprived of the use of the Medical Building for the same period 
of time; the basement was destroyed in the moving; and in addi- — 
tion, the hospital had to pay $86,000 two years later for moving 
the building back to its original location to make room for the 
new Charity Hospital.8* The whole procedure was completely 
_ futile as the proposed dental-pharmacy school never material- 
ized; but a few years later, when the perpetrators were indicted 
for embezzlement, it was revealed that the “double move” had 
cost the taxpayers over half a million dollars.** 


Meanwhile, Charity Hospital was engaged in another of 
those public controversies which had so frequently marked its 
career. By 1933, it was clearly evident that the old hospital 
could no longer meet the needs of the indigent sick who flocked 
to its doors.. The economic depression of the early thirties, with 
its consequent, prolonged unemployment and payroll slashes, was 
reflected in the tremendous increase of patients seeking admit- 
tance.® As the cost of private hospitalization became prohibi- 
tive for more and more people who had formerly been able to 
pay it, Charity Hospital was daily called upon to provide accom- 
modations for 2,400 patients and only 1,756 beds were available. 


84 New Orleans Times-Picayune, March 21, 1935. 

85 Ibid., June 5, 1935.. 

86 New Orleans ‘Item, November 26, 1935. 

87 New Orleans Times-Picayune, February 25, 1937; September 17, ager. 
88 Ibid., September 17, 1939. 

8° Board Report, 1933, pp. 27, 37. 
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This secant that more than 600 patients were each sites to 
share a bed with another person.®® Even three in one was 
unknown.”*! : 


Moreover, the old worn-out buildings had outlived their use- 
fulness. Many portions were in a state of dilapidation, and the 
whole main structure was considered a source of danger and a 
fire hazard. Further additions or renovations to the 100-year-old 

edifice were not considered feasible.°? | 


Relief from these conditions appeared possible by the erec- 
tion of a new modern hospital through the cooperation of the 
“New Deal’ sponsored Public Works Administration. Authorized 
‘under the National Industrial Recovery Act, the P. W. A. was 
granted $3,300,000,000 for allocation to Federal and state proj- 
ects.°2 The hospital administrators filed a petition for funds in 
October, 1933, requesting $8,954,000.°* Thirty per cent of this 
was to be a direct grant from the government and the balance a 
loan at 4 per cent interest to be repaid over a period of thirty 
_years. Money to repay the loan was to be raised by including 
~ in the new hospital a number of pay wards.» Such wards would 
not have been an innovation in the history of the hospital. In 
_ .1841 the west wing had been put to this use,**.and a pay ward 

for revenue purposes had been operated from that time until 

- 1890.°7 The proposal to reinstate this form of service, however, © 
met with widespread opposition from members of the medical - 
profession and the private hospitals of New Orleans. Touro In- 
firmary and Baptist Hospital announced that they would be 
forced to close should the project materialize.°* The Orleans’. 
Parish Medical Society questioned the legality of the Board’s 
authority to borrow money or charge for services. In addition, 
they maintained that adequate facilities were available for the = 
bona fide poor and no new structure would be necessary were 
political favorites excluded.*® The Taxpayers Association opposed 


®° New Orleans Times-Picayune, November 7, 1933. These figures are now questioned 
in the light of more modern methods of computing a hospital census, : 


®1 Board Report, 1936-1937, p. 19. 
®2 Tbid., 1931, p. 24. 
okt Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, in 2 vols. (New York, 11989), xf 
®4 New Orleans Times-Picayume, October 15, 1933. | 
Brief Submitted to the Federal Emergency Administration of Works 
Orleans, November, 1933), 27. 
®6 New Orleans Commercial Bulletin, N ovember 16, 1841. 
®7 Parker, ‘“‘The Charity Hospital from 1877 to 1894,” loc. eit., 71, 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, November 29, 1933. 
9° Ibid., October 23, 1933. 
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the project on the grounds of economy, and stated that pay wards 
or no pay wards, the taxpayers would ultimately bear the bur- 
_ den.’ The discussions were presented in Washington, and the 
appropriation was not made.? 


By 1935, when the Federal government revised its system 
of public relief through the creation of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration with a $4,000,000,000 budget,°? most of the opposi- 
tion to a new Charity Hospital had been placated. The proposal 
for pay wards was abandoned, and a legislative act of 1934 pro- 
vided $400,000 a year from the corporation franchise tax to 
repay an $8,000,000 bond issue, authorized to supplement the 45 
- per cent outright grant now requested from the Federal 
agency.1°3 


Undoubtedly the hospital’s would 
have been speedily granted as it fulfilled all the requisites for an 
emergency grant. But again Huey Long placed his selfish vindic- 
tiveness and personal ambition above the question of proper 
medical care for the poor of the state. By declaring war on 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to further his own national aspirations, 
Long kept all Federal funds out of the state for more than a 
-year.1% The Senator from Louisiana lost his bitterly waged fight 
in the Senate to discredit Roosevelt’s policies by preventing pas- 


sage of the $4,880,000,000 work relief appropriation, but he made | 


certain that little of it would be used in his state. A Louisiana 
legislative act of 1935 virtually prohibited by law ‘“‘the expendi- 
ture of any public funds appropriated or made available by the 
Congress.”2% 


So the erection of a new hospital waited until an assassin’s 
bullet ended the career of Louisiana’s dictator in September, 


1935.1 In what has been called the “Second Louisiana Pur- 


chase,”’ Long’s political heirs lost no time in patching up the quar- 
rel with the Roosevelt administration. Support for the President 
in his 1986 campaign for renomination was, according to re- 
port, exchanged for a full share of W. P. A. funds.? The state 


100 Ibid., November 7, 1933. 
101 Tbid., May 12, 1934. 
102 Beard, America in Midpassage, I, 288. | 

108 Louisiana Acts, 1934 (Extraordinary Session), 398. 
104 Deutsch, ““Huey Long—The Last Phase,” loc. cit.; 27. 
105 Louisiana Acts, 1936 (Extraordinary Session), 42. 
106 Kane, Louisiana Hayride, 134. 
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law antagonizing Federal work projects was swiftly repealed,” 
and in September, 1936, the long-awaited grant was approved. 
The United States government supplied $3,600,000 or 45 per cent 
of the estimated cost of the new hospital as an outright gift.’ 


Soon the historic old structure was reduced to a heap of rub- 
ble, and the $9,000,000 main hospital, a pyramid of concrete and 
steel, was raised on the same site. Work on the new building was 
begun on July 15, 1937, and finished on June 27, 1939.29 The 
massive new hospital is a structure of twenty floors in the main 
part of the center portion, sixteen floors in the balance of the 
central section, and twelve in the side wings. It was built of 
Alabama limestone exterior, backed with brick and tile over 
reinforced concrete on a steel frame, and covers an area of 57,000 
square feet.111 Shaped in the general form of an “H” with an 
additional back wing projecting from the cross-bar, its interior 
was designed to furnish complete facilities for treatment in all 
the known branches of modern medical and surgical sciences.1!? 
Approximately 2,680 beds are provided, which with the 850 beds 
in the four memorial buildings, still remaining in use, make it 
the second largest hospital in the United States.1!* 


In addition to the main building the completed project in- 
- eluded a fourteen-story school of nursing with facilities for hous- 
ing approximately 500 student nurses; an ambulance house; and 
- several new buildings te be used as warehouse, workshops, a 

_ boiler house, and an incinerator aa Total cost amounted to 
$12,588,166.114 


, Before construction was actually begun, it was realized that 
_ the original estimate would not provide sufficient money to com- — 
plete the enterprise. An additional $4,500,166 was required and 
this the legislature granted in June, 1938, by authorizing another 
issue of bonds.1"5 Moving of patients into the new hospital began 

_ on July 22, 1939.44 A state appropriation of $2,100,000 provided 
an adequate sum for maintenance, and Louisiana at last nad a 
| — center of which it might well be wer ay 


108 Louisiana Acts, 1936, p. 12. 
109 New Orleans Times-Picayune, September 12, 1936. 
110 Tbid., July 15, 1987. 
111 Jbid., September 14, 1936. 
Guyot, “A "Coun Orleans Item, July 13, 1938. 
ew eans Item 20, 1 8 es Hospital 
236 more beds than Charity. ranks first with 
114 Board Report, 1936-1937, p. 20. 
116 Louisiana Acts, 1938, p. ‘31, 
116 New Orleans Times-Picayune, July 22, 1939. 
117 Board Report, 1939, p. 82. 
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Despite the wholesale scandals which later resulted in prison | 
‘gentences for high state officials as well as contractors and archi-  ~ 
tects associated with the-project, comparatively little fraud was 
ever connected with the hospital’s construction. There were many 
rumors that politicians built their country homes with bricks and 
other materials removed from the old buildings.1!* It was claimed. 
by an investigating committee that inferior material was used 
which resulted in the widely publicized “sinking” of the hos- 
_ pital,1!® and the local office of the United States Attorney revealed 
that at least one contract was given without competitive bids as 
prescribed by law.!”° But a force of thirty Federal Investigators 
‘was unable to find factual evidence of graft.1?4 


Direction of the hospital in 1936 was entrusted to Dr. George 
-S. Bel, former Vice-President of the Board of Administrators. Dr. 
Bel was appointed when Dr. Vidrine, who had been holding the 
dual position of Superintendent of the Hospital and Dean of the 
Louisiana State University Medical School since its inauguration 
in 1931,12? resigned to devote full time to the latter position. The 
title of “superintendent” was abolished and Dr. Bel became the 


first Director of Charity Hospital.123 He served in this capacity 
until his death in 1939, when Dr. Roy Wright, the assistant di- 
rector, succeeded to the position.!”* 


Throughout the building period and for a oe months athue 
the completion of the new structure, conditions within the hos- 

- pital, arising from political pressure, continued as before. De- 
ductions from pay checks, compulsory subscriptions to the Prog- 
ress, the administration weekly, and dismissals because of sus- 
pected loyalty to the party machine were rampant, while the: | 
careless service resulting from the forced employment of many _ 
incompetents impaired efficient administration.!*5 


However, the “Louisiana Hayride” terminated abruptly in 
July, 1939.17 A Federal exposé revealed unbelievable embezzle- 


118 Daniell, “Huey’s Heirs,” loc. rit., 12. 

1189 New Orleans Times-Picayune, December 17, 1938; April 20, J 19, 1939; “Report 
of the Committes for the Study of Charity Hospital of New Orleans,” hay ibm 1940, mimeo- 
graphed material in Charity 
120 New Orleans Times-Picayune, July 9, December 3, 1939. 

1231 Time, XXV (April 15, 1940), 71. 

132 “Board Minutes,” Joint pineiine of Administrators of- Charity Hospital and Board 
of Supervisors of Louisiana State University, January 3, 1931, p. T1660. 

123 Board Report, 1936-1937, p. 17. 

134 New Orleans Times-Picayune, 12, 19389, 

138 “Board Minutes,’ 8, 1935, 
P; 1476; Picayune, 939; New 
tem, April 16, 1940. : 

186 New Orleans Times-Picayune, July 2, 1939. 
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ment of public funds by state officials and their henchmen, and 
_ “the Empire of the Kingfish . . . exploded like the Mississippi 
Bubble.”!27_ The subsequent reaction resulted in the election of 
- another “reform” governor, Sam H. Jones, who began “the long © 
uphill task of changing Louisiana from a dictatorship to a 
democracy. 


oon Charity Hospital this was the fcstintne of a new era in 
its history. Even before his inauguration, the Governor-elect. 
appointed a Citizens Committee composed of twenty-seven busi- 
ness and professional men and women “to investigate the Char- 
ity Hospital of New Orleans and make recommendations for the 
future policies in the operation thereof.”!2® This committee, while 
conducting a thorough investigation of its own, secured the serv- 
ices of two nationally known hospital administrators, Dr. Robin 
Beurki, Director of the Wisconsin General Hospital, and Dr. Basil 
C. MacLean of the Rochester Municipal Hospital,'*° to make a 
separate survey. The Sisters of Charity were also asked to sub- 
mit a report. From these three studies, a compilation of over 
fifty specific recommendations was made to the Governor, pro- 
. viding for a just, efficient, and economical administration.'* 


The first step in this direction had already been made by 
the Governor when he filled the six existing vacancies on the 
Board of Administrators with outstanding citizens selected from 
a list of fourteen names submitted by the Citizens Committee.13? 


Temporary supervision of the hospital, after the resignation © 
of Director Roy Wright in December, 1940, was entrusted to two | 
young and enterprising physicians, Dr. J. C. Weilbaecher, Jr., and | 
Dr. Charles B. Odom, who had been Dr. Wright’s assistants.1** 
They served for only three months, but this period was character- 
ized by fine co-operation with department heads and an efficient 
administration stressing policies designed to obtain maximum 
medical care for patients were the period of adj ustment to the 
vast new building.’** 


194), = Johnson, “‘Louisiana Revolution,” Saturday Evening Post, CCXII (May 11, 

129 New Orleans Z'imes-Picayune, April 7, 1940. 

130 — June 16, 1940. 

181 * ear of the Committee for the Study of Charity ty Hospital of New Orleans”; "Saieay 
Report of G arit ~ Hospital Submitted by the Sisters of harity,” July 1 44% Robin Beurki 
and Basil acLean, “Survey Report of Charity Hospital,” July 1940, mimeographed 
material in Hospital Files. 

182 “Report of the Committee for the Study of Charity Hospital’; New Orleans States, 
September 16, 1940. 

183 New ‘Orleans Times-Picayune, December 18, 1940. 

184 Ibid., February 21, June 30, 1941; New Orleans Item-Tribune, December 12, 1940. 
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Governor Jones made sweeping reforms throughout the 
entire state, most of which were embodied in the Reorganization 
Act of 1940. Of greatest importance for the hospital, perhaps, 
was the provision for establishing Civil Service which promised 
to abolish the spoils system. Under authority granted by the 
same act, a state Department of Institutions was. established 
which assumed responsibility for the management and operation 
of all state hospitals. The Board of Administrators of Charity 
Hospital retained its autonomy with regard to the administering 
of all donations, deeds, trusts, and other legal instruments, but 
its authority was limited, and real jurisdiction of the hospital 
passed to the newly created department. Thus, Charity Hos- 
pital began its third century of existence with a new type of 
~ administrative control, and under general conditions within =~ 

state which augured well for its future operation. 


The deplorable conditions and regrettable controversies 
which play so large a role in the history of Charity Hospital 
should not be allowed to obscure the nobility, generosity, faith- 
fulness, and devotion of countless men and women who unselfish- 
ly worked for the indigent sick despite the conditions of hard- 
ship by which they were hampered. 


Personifying these virtues, during the hospital’s later period, 
was one who symbolized: the antithesis of the political disregard 
- for patient welfare so characteristic of this time. Sister Stanis- 
laus, who came to Charity in 1883 and became Superioress of the 
Sisters in 1914,1%* was ever the beacon of hope and the source of 
courage for those who struggled to make the hospital a true haven 
for the poor. -No study of Charity Hospital can fail to reveal 
the tremendous influence exerted upon that institution by Sister 
Stanislaus, “New Orleans’ most beloved woman.”!*7 Serving the 
hospital for sixty-three years, “fearlessly nursing during out- 
breaks of yellow fever, bubonic plague and influenza,”!** Sister 
Stanislaus, as Dr. James Nix once said, “has during all 
these decades . . . struggled with all her ability against every- 
thing unfair and unjust.”*° As expressed by another physician, 
185 Louisiana Acts, 1940, p. 259: New Orleans Item, May 11, 1941. 


_18¢ Board Report, 1914, p. 138. 


1878. R. Winters, “New Orleans Charity Hospital,” Hygeia, XV eee 1055; New 
Orleans Item, November 29, 1936. 
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‘it would be impossible to speak too highly of her accomplish- 
ments. Her part in the growth of Charity Hospital, as well as 
the school of nursing, can never be fully appreciated.’’!*° 


Public recognition of this simple and humble religious who 
had chosen a life of obscurity, and the glowing tributes to her 
more than half a century of service, revealed a community’s 
appreciation for solicitude toward its poor sick. Sister Stanis- 
laus’ portrait was painted in oil under the title “Angel of Mercy” 
and hung in the meeting room of the Board of Administrators.!*! 
In 1933 a mammoth celebration marked her golden jubilee at 
which time the President of the United States added his con- 
gratulations to the thousands she received.!42 Three years later 
came an honorary degree of Doctor of Science from Loyola 
University “in gratitude for her high educational achievements © 
and her rich and fruitful devotion to the medical staff, the nurses, 
the sick and the needy patients of the Charity Hospital.’’!4* Cul- | 
minating a glorious career, Sister Stanislaus, shortly before her 
retirement from active service, was chosen to be the recipient of 
the Times-Picayune award “for outstanding performance of al- 
truistic service to the community.’’!*4 : 


_ As it is so well expressed on the bronze plaque installed in the 
main building of the hospital by the Board of Administrators, 
Sister Stanislaus has been truly a “Philosopher, Sage, Counsellor, 
Master Nurse and True Sister of Charity. Her Influence Has 
Meant Much to the Successful Operation and Development of this 
Institution.” 145 


| With the beginning of the year 1941, the forces of good, so 
adequately represented by Sister Stanislaus, had apparently con- 
quered those of evil. Charity Hospital had regained its freedom 
to function primarily for the purpose of healing the sick and al- 
leviating pain. Undeniably, a further study of the hospital in 
more recent years will reveal additional controversies, dissen- 
sions, and misfortunes, but in January, 1941, the stormy crisis 
of the preceding twelve years had been weathered as had so 
many others throughout its 200 years of existence. Once again 
a had been furnishe that this institution, established to 


140 Thid. 

141 New Orleans Item, June 5, 1946. The portrait was painted by John Clay nether. 
142 New Orleans Times- Picayune, October 27, November 7, 8, 1933. | 

143 Tbid., July 31, 1936. 3 

144 Tbid., February 13, 1945. 

146 Board Report, 1935, p. 45. 
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relieve the suffering and distress of the unfortunate poor who 
sought its refuge, was, and doubtlessly would continue to be, as 
indestructible as the charity in men’s hearts which created ‘it, 
enlarged it, and maintained it despite every conceivable vicissi- 
tude and obstacle. 
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JOHN HOWARD PAYNE IN NEW ORLEANS 


By LEWIS LEARY AND ARLIN TURNER 


j ohn Howard Payne, long too sorely to continue the juvenile 2 
roles which years before had made him popular on the London 
stage as the “American Roscius” and in more recent years conspic- 
uously unsuccessful as an adapter or translator of plays from the 
French, returned to America in 1832, after almost twenty years 
abroad. As an American man of letters no less deserving, he 
must have thought, than Washington Irving or Fenimore Cooper, 
who had also recently returned from residence in Europe, he 
threw himself—in the manner of theatrical people of his day— 
upon the generosity of the American public by allowing it to be 
understood that he would permit special dramatic performances 
for his benefit. The first was a “Great Dramatic Festival” at the 
Park Theatre in New York, where many years before he had 
made his professional debut and where, now, was featured a 
special rendition of “Home, Sweet Home,” the popular theme- 
song of Payne’s comic opera, Clari; or, the Maid of Milan. After- 
wards a dinner was held in his honor, at which an ode was re- 
cited entitled “‘Payne’s Return,” composed for the occasion by 
Samuel Woodworth, whose “Old Oaken Bucket” was to become 
known almost as widely as Payne’s own plaintive song. Not 
many weeks later, however, another benefit, this time in Boston, 
did not go off nearly so well. Newspapers even questioned 
Payne’s qualifications as a supplicant for public charity.1 Par- 
tisans of the veteran native playwright, William Dunlap, began 
to mutter that he, ever so much more than the expatriate Payne, 
deserved first call on American gratitude.” It soon appeared evi- 
dent that Payne was not to be unanimously accepted as a favorite 
-son to be richly subsidized, and that other methods of livelihood 
must be found. 


Returning to New York, Payne engaged in several minor and 
short-lived literary projects before he hit upon the plan for a 
literary periodical, to be published weekly in London, but with 
contributions from both England and the United States. Such a 
magazine would provide, he explained, a unique opportunity for 

1 Gabriel Harrison, John Howard Payne, Dramatist, Poet,' Author of Home, 


Sweet Home! His Life and Writings (P adelehie. 1885), 128-143 
2 The of William York, 1930), III, 733. 
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American writers to display their wares before a larger audience, 
to convince the Old World that genius did not slumber in the New, 
and—here Payne seemed to speak most feelingly—to be well 
paid for what they wrote. He drew up a many-paged prospectus, - 
which went into all pertinent details. The magazine would be 
called Jam. Jehan Nima, which he translated from the Persian to 
| mean “the goblet wherein you behold the universe.” Subscrip- 
tions could be purchased for ten dollars each. Payne set out with 
enthusiasm at once, first to Boston, where again he met with little 
_ success, then, more ambitiously, through the West and South in 
an effort to raise the fifty thousand dollars necessary to set the 
project going.® 


After visiting Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky, oe Mississippi, he 
arrived in New Orleans during the third week of February, 1835, 
and established headquarters at 80 St. Charles Street. “The 
geographical and other information which he has acquired during 
his western tour is very great,’”’ announced the New Orleans Bee; 
“and the able correspondence which he has established will ensure 
patronage to his work in both worlds. He has already received 
the names of more than 1,000 persons as good subscribers to the 
magazine; and is of course assured of success for his work.’”* He 
is fully qualified, added the Louisiana Advertiser, “to perform the 
task he has undertaken. He comes amongst us to solicit our 
patronage to the undertaking ; we hope, when he leaves us, he will 
do so favorably appreciating our hospitality, liberality, and pa- 
_ triotism.” But New Orleans would do more than offer Payne en- 
couragement in his proposed “international” magazine: 

It is suggested that the public of this city follow the 
example of their northern countrymen in the encouragement 
they have offered to this distinguished author. In New 
York and Boston his fellow citizens have paid him a generous 
tribute, worthy of themselves and the nation they belong to. 


Mr. Payne has received benefits at the principal theatres of © 
these cities. Cannot we give him one here?® 


A meeting of “such citizens as are in favor of effecting such 
an object” was called for the next evening, Tuesday, February 24, 
at the Arcade Exchange, at which time it was unanimously re- 
solved: 


| That John Howard Payne now in this city, distinguished 
both at home and abroad as an American citizen for no ordi- 


Harrison, op. cit., 145-150; Knoxville Register, December 2, 1836, 
Orleans Bee, 23, 1835, p. 2. 
5 Louisiana Advertiser, February 23, 1835, p. 2. 
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nary dramatic and literary talents;—the author of Brutus, 
Therese, Charles the 2d, Family Anglade, Richelieu and — 
other successful tragedies, comedies, melodramas, &c, 1s 
highly deserving of some public manifestation of our vata ey 
and that it is due to our character as liberal encouragers of 
native talents to follow the example of our sister states, by 
giving him a Theatrical Benefit; that for more than twenty 
years whilst the able writer was a resident in foreign lands, 
we have seen and admired the productions of his pen, and 
that although the Theatres have been crowded at the repre- 
sentations of his pieces, and their treasuries replenished by 
an admiring audience; yet he has never participated in any 
part of the pecuniary profits and emoluments usually as- 
signed and paid to the successful dramatic author ;—for these 
reasons and many others which might be less delicately ex- 
posed to the public view, it is resolved that a general public | 
meeting be called and held at the Arcade Exchange, on Fri- 
day evening the 27th instant, at 7 o’clock for the purpose 
of making the necessary arrangements to carry into effect 
the object of this meeting.® 


' At the second meeting to arrange the “New Orleans National 
Benefit for John Howard Payne” James Saul was elected chair-— 
man and John Winthrop secretary; sub-committees were estab- _ 
lished,’ and a letter was dispatched to Richard Russell and James — 
S. Rowe, managers of the American Theatre on Camp Street, 
requesting use of their facilities. A reply from the managers in- 
dicated that the theatre would be available on the 6th, 7th, 17th, 
or 18th-of March, that the price would be $350 per night. The 
_ date for the benefit was set as March 18, and it was announced — 
that a silver cup would be awarded to the local poet who com- 
posed an introductory address most suitable to the occasion. Tick- 
ets to the parquet and lower tier would be five dollars, and the 
@lite of the city, it was would be present.’ 
Bee, February 26, 1835, 

7 Bee, March 4, 1835, a Advertiser, March 4, 1835, p. 2; and Lowisiana Oourier, 


March 3, 1835, Dp. 1: “At a meeting of the general committee ' arrangements at the Arcade 
Exchange on Monday evening last, "the following sub-committees were appointed: 


wo ‘FOR PREPARING THE TICKETS—John Winthrop, H. B. Cenas, John Gibson, John 


“FOR CALLING UPON J. H. PAYNE AND REQUESTING HIM TO NAME THE 
pale OF THE PERFORMAN ES—James Foster, Jr., James Saul, G, Burke, ©. M. 


“POR CALLING ON THE PERFORMERS, SOLICITING THEIR AID, AND EN- 
GAGING THE THEATRE—P. K. Lawrence, J. R. Sterrett, E. L. Tracy, J. 8S. M’Farlane, 
V. Burthe, B. C. Elliott. 

“SUBCOMMITTEE 50% ARRANGEMENTS—J. H. Caldwell, J. F. Canonge, George 
J. 5. omas Duplessis, M. Gordon, Jr., J. M. Kennedy, William McKean, 
2 


* Courier, ‘March 7, 1885, 2 The writers are indebted to Ellen Frances Frey 
Curator of Rare Books, Duke University Library, for information gathered 
the Courier in the Library of Congress. | | 
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To this point, New Orleans seems to have opened her arms 
wide in welcoming John Howard Payne. The newspapers had 
been uniformly complimentary of Payne—though perhaps no 
more generous than they would have been to any other visiting 
celebrity ; they had announced and encouraged the benefit; John 
Gibson, owner and editor of the Advertiser, was on the general 
- committee of arrangements and seems to have had a prominent 
‘part in making the initial plans. But dissatisfaction with the ar- 
rangements soon made itself manifest. When the playwright’s 
celebrated Clari was performed on March 3, with Arthur Keene, 
the singing actor, and the popular Mrs. Edward Knight and Miss 
Eliza Petrie in leading roles, it was sandwiched, perhaps with 
- gome malice, between two obviously bona fide American plays, 
: Jonathan in England and The Kentuckian. And, after the per- 
Yormance, an ominously discordant critical note was for the first 
time sounded. “Clari, or the Maid of Milan,” said the Bee on | 
the next day, coining a word for the occasion, “was premediately 
strangled last evening at the American bc teams The music 
had been particularly disappointing : 

Poor Clari! We could once enjoy thy “Home! sweet 
home!’ but when we find thee stript of 14 of thy pretty 
melodies, in order to substitute some feeble songs of the 
ballad mongers—when we find Keene howl thy ulaloo, and 
Miss Petrie whine thy lullaby, we know that 


“How lov’d, how valued once avails thee not!” | 


The managers of the theatre explained at once that theirs 
was not really the fault—of the fourteen original songs 
of Clari, “some had been cut out in London after the play was 
two or three times represented at first; and . .. others were 
merely instrumental interludes during pantomimic scenes.” The 
omissions were certainly not attributable to the present perform- 
ers, “for none of them—not even the music of ‘Home, sweet 
home’—are in the books of the orchestra.’® The writer in the 
Bee had doubtless seen Clari in New Orleans before—it was per- 
formed there once a year from 1829 to 1839!°—and his protest — 
here is not against the play or Payne but against the managers - 
and the actors, and indirectly against the other two plays on the 
same program. 


® Bee, March 7, 1835, p. 2. 


10 See Nelle Smither, ‘‘A History of the ge Theatre at New Orleans,” The Louisi 
Historical Quarterly, XXVIII, 392-461 (April. 
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But this criticism was a prelude to more serious and more 
direct attacks which the Bee made on John Howard Payne him- 
self, instigated—he later thought—by the managers of the 
theatre, though his allegation was forthrightly denied. The 
criticism first took form in opposition to the benefit perform- 
ancé as not “consistent with the strict principles of justice and 
generosity towards others.” In the first place, the Bee ex- 
plained, the actors are asked to contribute their time, “their 
nightly salary, varying from five to ten dollars.” Furthermore, — 
their assistance is asked “for one whom they do not know but 
by name and fame,” and “whose fame may be but a trifling esti- 
mation among them, and recorded only as being the translator 
of French ballets, etc., or the writer of a succesful ballad.” It 
seemed especially unfair to ask this sacrifice “‘when the just re- 
fusal of that aid may subject them to obloquy, if not odium” 
from the public. Nor should the managers be required to yield 
to demands that they contribute their facilities gratis. Not only 
would they “forego the cherished probability of réceiving two or 
three hundred dollars that evening,” but they would also ‘“‘be- 
required ... to marshall their exertions during the remainder of 
the season’”’ because many people “who might be able and willing | 
to attend the theatre five or six times at a dollar each, would 
not be able to attend more than once at five dollars.” And most 
people “certainly would prefer going on an evening when it 
would be fashionable, and when they could both see and be seen 
at greater advantage.” For these reasons, “we demand,” said 
the Bee, “that the managers of the American theatre will not 

yield it up . . . except the terms of remuneration which they 
propose, are accepted.” 

Here the Bee had very nearly reversed its position: The 
issue of March 4 had, in effect, praised Clari and criticized the 
managers and the performers; now, in the same issue which car- 
ried the managers’ denial that they or the actors had removed 
the songs from the play, it raised the cry that both managers 
and actors suffered an injustice when they were asked to con- 
tribute to a benefit performance. The editor was more explicit 
still—he questioned the merits, the propriety of Payne S position 
as supplicant for public charity: 


We ourselves announced the arrival of Mr. Payne: en- 
larged upon his merits and the purpose of his visit—which 
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we believed to be solely to acquire subscribers and contrib- 
utors for a weekly periodical to be published and edited by 
him in London. But tho we may appreciate the talents of 
Mr. Payne to conduct such a periodical; and believe the 
work deserving public patronage, we are not so smitten 
with the gigantic splendor of his genius\as an actor or an 
author, as to believe that he has any superlative claims on 
his countrymen, or any peculiar claims en those engaged in 
the theatrical profession—particularly when we consider his 
having traveled and resided in Europe, and his proposing 
_ hereafter to expatriate himself from his native land, did and. 
does arise from his desire to gratify himself and improve his 
financial circumstances; and when we consider that any 
claims which he may have had on his brother actors are for- 
feited by his formally and finally renouncing their profession. 
That he has been adequately remunerated in fame and emolu- © 
ment cannot be denied; that any of his plays ever tended 
to elevate the character of his country or fellow citizens, may 
be doubted; and that they possess any particular merit to 
entitle them or him to distinction, may be questioned. 


In place of a dramatic performance, which would thus “be 
attended with palpable injustice towards others,” it was sug- 
gested: “If the gentlemen are disposed to honor him by pecuniary 
donations, let it be done by individual subscriptions, or let a 
dinner be given him—charging so much for the price of tickets.” 
This would certainly be very much more dignified." 


‘Two days later the Advertiser came stalwartly to Payne’s 
defense, in an article which, among other things, accused Henry 
Percy Leonard, acting editor of the English section of the Bee, 
of being a foreigner and thus, presumably, unwilling to grant 
adequate recognition to American men of letters.!2 Leonard sus- 

pected the Advertiser article “to have been written or edited by 
_ Payne himself.”?* Certainly, whoever the writer, he had “‘wilfully 
misunderstood the tenor” of the protest against the benefit “if | 
he believed it designed to deprecate the alleged or acknowledged © 
talents of Payne.”!¢ Whatever may have first Leonard 


11 “Payne’s Benefit,” Bee, March 7, 1835, p. 2. 
12 We have not been able to locate a copy of this issue of the Advertiser, March 9, 1835. 
bs wh brief Leora very likely partial) summary of its contents is constructed from the re 
: ch appeared in the Bee, March 10, 1835, p. 2. 
. 13 Because, he explained, “I cannot believe that the editor of the Advertiser would have 
' §0 written, if he had reflected on the relation between him and me.”’ . Leonard had formerly 
been employed by John Gibson, editor of the ‘Advartitor, until a dispute had arisen between 
_ them. “I was, arrested and brou ght before the mayor. Mr. Gibson complained of threats 
from me; and asserted that he would be obliged in self defense to bind me over in sureties 
to keep the peace towards him.’ In this situation, Leonard explained, Gibson would himself 
certainly not provoke a quarrel: hence, the article in question—his reasoning aEae- 
must have been by Payne. 
1¢ “John Howard Payne and the Editors,” Bee, March 10, 1835, p. 2. 
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to oppose the benefit and champion the cause of the actors — 
managers, it may be that at this time his attack had become as 
much as anything else a-means of continuing an old feud with 


John Gibson, who both as editor and as a member of the spon- — 


soring committee was in the position of supporting Payne and 
the benefit. 


_ A second article, doiearing in the Bee on the same day, ap- 
pealed to Payne directly: 

In deprecating the propriety of giving Mr. Payne a bene- 
fit at the theatre . . . the remarks which we were induced to 
make on Mr. Payne’s pretensions . . . were certainly not de- 

signed to deny his literary merits as a translator or writer— 

in short as-a quondam actor or author. We had previously 

expressed a favorable opinion of those merits . . . but when he 

came here, we did indeed believe—and we hope we shall still 

.| ‘Be permitted to believe—that he is too high-minded to act as 
literary mendicant. If 


His poverty and not his will consents 
to accept the bonus, our objections cease at once. But we 
hope that while he condescendingly allows generosity to be 
displayed towards himself, he will simultaneously require 
that justice be done to others. We appeal to him as a gen- 
tleman of honor—will he, can he accept the gross receipts of 
his benefit night at the expense of the managers and actors? 


But, if adequate compensation be given the actors and the man- 
agers, then “we cordially concur in giving the benefit to Mr. 
Payne.” More than that, “with the benefit, give him a public 
dinner also; and then he will be dignified as well as enriched— 


and we enjoy him more at ‘Home, sweet home!’ ”!5 


. According to its own published statements, the Bee found 


among its correspondents many who approved of its stand. 


One informs us that our opinions are those of most of 

his friends; that actors have too long suffered from mer- 

cenary speculations aided by the folly and credulity of the 

liberal or extravagant: and that a theatrical benefit is a 

very extraordinary mode of or charity 
_to a literary individual. 


Another wrote that he was “glad to find an aie bold 
enough to be honest, and honest enough to be bold: who is dis- 
posed to prefer public justices to private interests, and the will 


of the many to the designs of the few.” Still another submitted 


18 Bee, March 10, 1885, p. 2. 
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a candid review of Payne’s writings, motivated by the motto 
“damnatur cum nocens absolvitur—the judge is guilty who ac- 
quits the guilty.”’ But, temporized the editors, we cannot now 
“consent to continue the argument against such a benefit as it is 
now decided on—which had not been the case when our first ar- 
' ticle appeared.” Yet they could not retire without a note of 
warning: “We fear that the public are already lukewarm in 
the matter: and that the benefit will be a failure.” Furthermore, 
the actors were said to be virtually on strike against it, ‘“deter- 
mined to be mere locomotive machines on the occasion, as they 
believe themselves insulted if not injured.’ A day later, it had 
to be admitted “that a correspondent was incorrect in informing 
us that the actors will be indifferent on the occasion,”’” but the 


seed had been sown, the harm done. 


| So far, the argument had been chiefly leveled against the 
propriety of giving Payne a benefit, but now the playwright’s 
position as an American man of letters worthy of any attention 
whatever was seriously called to question: 


Mr. Howard Payne has written 4 tragedies, 6 comedies, 

21 dramas; 5 operas and 9 farces; only two of which— 
Therese and Clari—have been for a long time performed at 
the theatre in this city; from which a benefit of some thou- 
sand dollars is to be derived. Of these 45 plays, not a single 
one is original: and not one of them relates to an Amer- 
ican event, or contains an American character—not even 
(we have heard) the most remote allusion to America. Yet 

Americans must display their gratitude and generosity, be- 
cause these short-lived prodigies were translated chiefly from 
French dramas or ballets; were written in Europe; and 

were the originals of subsequent translations and adapta- 
tions; indeed it would be highly ungrateful not to reward 
such original genius; and American predilections. Viva la 

bagatelle ! 
Rich the treasure, 


Rare the pleasure, 
Sweet is pleasure after Wivaiad 118 


And then, two days before the Payne benefit was scheduled, | 
_ Tyrone Power, who had been popular in many rdéles during the 
_ theatrical season in New Orleans, was to be given a benefit of 
his own as his farewell to the city. “He was to have played 
16 Correspondents,” Bee, March 11, 1835, p. 2. 


17 Bee, March 12, 1835, p. 2. 
18 Bee, March 18, 1835, p. 2. 
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another week, but the Payne benefit interfered,” with the result 
that “our citizens . .. have been deprived of some of Mr. Power’s 
performances for 7 evenings” and “he has been deprived of some 
couple thousand dollars.” But what, someone had angered the 
editor of the Bee, by asking, were Mr. Power’s “claims on the. 
American public, as compared with those of Payne?” What, in- 
- deed! Tyron Power was “bona fide an Irish gentleman” and an 
actor “whose talents have been displayed throughout Britain and 
America.” He, perhaps even more than Payne, was an author, 
and 


favorably known as the writer of “The King’s Secret ;” “The 
Lost Heir,” (some parts of which transpire in this country) : . 
and as the writer of many articles in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, Jerdan’s London Literary Gaz., Picken’s Club Book, 
Morris’s New York Mirror, etc. He has written several suc- 
cessful dramas, among the most prominent of which are 
St. Patrick’s eve, Etiquette run mad, Married _— Patrick 

Cary, Miss Pop, etc. ! | 


Furthermore, “‘be it remembered that all these are original. Can 
the same be said of any part of any play that Mr. Payne has 
written?” And, as to which of the two was most “American’’— 
The scene of one of Mr. Power’s novels is laid in America—“has 
Payne done so much for his ‘own, native land?’ ” Since Power’s 
arrival in this country, he had contributed to several literary 
periodicals and charitable institutions—“had Payne done so?” 
“Is not self alone the consideration with Payne?” Yet, in order 
not to jeopardize unfairly the announced benefit, the editor said 
that he would postpone for the present a more detailed review 
of Payne’s “life, works and pretensions”—a review which was 
the more necessary, however, as an aid in counteracting “the 
Memoir of his life, edited or indited by himself, which he very 


modestly carries about with him, to assure the ignorant he is 


somebody.’’!® 


In spite of i attiin the “New Orleans National Benefit to 
John Howard Payne” came off as scheduled on the evening of 
March 18. The box office opened at ten in the morning, and the 
public was cautioned to secure places early, ‘‘as a full and fash- | 
ionable audience is expected.” Two of Payne’s most successful 
plays were presented, Therese; or, the Orphan of Geneva and 


19 Bee, March 16, 1835, p. 2. The alluded the Memoirs 
of John Howard Payne the American Roscius : on His Kh Bae “pee in the Various 


of America, England and Ireland. from A Documents (London, 
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King Charles II; or, the Merry Monarch. The “elite of the dra- 
matic profession at present in the city,” including Power and 
~ Keene, Mrs. Knight and Jane Placide, “have generously consented 
to appear in his favor.” The comedian Henry J. Finn, recently 
returned to the city, at the last minute let it be known that he 

would accept the réle of Captain Copp in King Charles II. Though 
the performance had to compete with a ventriloquist performing 
in another auditorium and with a public showing of two grand, 
moral pictures, ‘“‘The Temptation of Adam and Eve” and “The 
Expulsion from Paradise,” it was nevertheless “attended by most 
of the fashion of the city.” However, reported the Advertiser, 
“we are sorry that we are unable to say that the house was a 
full one. To the bad weather, in a measure, and to other causes, 
this is to be attributed, but principally to the high price of the 
tickets.” Receipts were sure to “fall far short of the expectations 
of the committee.’’?° | 


But Payne had made enough of an impression on the people 
of New Orleans for J. J. Adams to find it worth while to adver- 
tise, as part of the first of his series of “Lectures on Dramatic 
Poetry and Elocution,” the “Character of the Dramatic Poets of 
the present day—Sheridan, Knowles and John Howard Payne— 
his play of Brutus—Speech of Brutus over Lucretia’s body.””* 
And the Advertiser printed entire, not only the prize-winning 
poetical ‘“‘Address,” written by one James Rees, identified as a 
gentleman from Philadelphia (to whom the committee had 
awarded its silver cup), but also one of the “Rejected Addresses,” 
which a disgruntled correspondent thought much more deserving 
of the award—‘“the public having by their apathy on the night 
of delivery already put their candid opinion on record” that Rees’s 
address was “not worthy to go out as the best — in our 


city. 9999 


Neither wisi nor competition, nor the high price of 
tickets, nor opposition in the columns of the Bee, however, ren- 
dered the benefit entirely a failure. Net proceeds amounted to 
$1,000.50, which James Saul, Nathaniel Dick, and James Foster, 
Jr., representing the committee, transmitted to Payne on April 
2, with apologies “that the inauspicious state of the weather 


2° Courier, March 16, 1835, p. 2; March 18, 1835, p. 2; Bee, March 17, 1835, p. 2; 
March 18, 1835, p. 2; and Advertiser, March 20, 1835, p. 

21 Advertiser, March 23, 1835, p. 2. | 

33 Advertiser, March 24, 1835, p. 2; March = i The prize-winning address 
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should have caused the amount of receipts to be less than was 
anticipated,” but with hopes that the sum would be received 
“as a pamnliment to you as an American author” and “as evi- 
dence of the good wishes of the gentlemen under whose man- 
agement the benefit was presented.”22> 


Payne replied feelingly in a letter which found its way into _ 


print, that such “generosity will inspirit the literary of our land, 
by showing that neither time nor distance can cause their labors, 
however humble, to be forgotten or entirely fruitless.” After 
going on at great and sensible length on the problems of play- 

wrights, particularly of American playwrights, in reaping just 
pecuniary rewards, Payne gave at some length his version of the 
situation\in which he found himself in New Orleans. Shortly 
after his return to America he had been invited by J. H. Caldwell, 
then manager of the theatre in New Orleans, to come to that city 
for a benefit performance. But that had been several years ago, 
and he had not now come to Louisiana for that purpose; rather 
had he come to further his plan ‘for rendering my country the 
greatest service” through publication of Jam Jehan Nima. When 
he arrived in New Orleans, he found “that Mr. Caldwell had not 
forgotten his invitation” for a benefit, “although the managers to 
whom in the interim he had let his theatre, had forgotten the 
promise.” The result was that when the committee of gentlemen, 
with Caldwell among them, had formed itself to further the 
benefit, ‘various arts were put in action by the envious and dis- 
affected to disgust me from accepting the invitation proffered, and 
to disgust others with me for not having repelled it.” It would 
have been presumptious on his part, Payne explained, to reject so 
generous an offer; “What I had ever felt justified in receiving 
from other places I could not have had the bad taste to have de- 

clined from a city like New Orleans.’’*4 


_ Meanwhile, the Bee continued its frequent, stinging remarks 
on what it called Payne’s pretensions as an American author. 25 
The charges were substantially the same as before: 


that for his own advantage or ambition, he ean: resided | 
abroad from his boyhood; and that he prenoans to expatriate 
himself for the remainder of his life; ... that Mr. Payne has 


23 Harrison, op. cit., 152-153. 
24 Ibid., 153, 159-160; the whole of Payne’s letter is reproduced 


Harrison, 
ger 4 from some issue of the Advertiser we have not discovered, probably that of pati 
25 The editor announced, however, on March 20, that he would refrain from printing 
_ the detailed review of Payne’s life and writings he had promised (though he did hold it over 
' the playwright’s head as a threat—see note 26 below), ‘as such a review might not be cal- 
culated for any good patpon, but to — such a benefit in other cities.” 
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never written one original drama; that he has not contrib- 
uted to augment the literature or elevate the character of his 
native country ; and that his only claims on our generosity are 
his having modernized or translated some plays which have 
proven successful from their subject—the true merit of 
which cannot assuredly belong to a translator. 3 


‘In short, “Mr. Payne is a gentleman of undoubted talents,” 
who found that “America was too small a sphere for the display 
of his genius,” and who; when “his countrymen would not ade- 
quately appreciate his precocious talents,” went abroad to Europe, 
“not once casting a ‘long, lingering look behind.’” He had re- 
mained away from America until he was almost forty, ‘and why 
he returned we will not pretend to discover.”’¢ 


Even Payne’s plans for an “international”? magazine were © 
now held up to ridicule. What nonsense the scheme was! Were 
not Americans already represented as contributors in English 
periodicals like Blackwood’s and the Athenaeum? And yet Payne’s 
project was “singularly (tho perhaps not seriously) contemplated 
as a rival to the Athenaeum.” And managed by the “necroman- 
cy” of “no less a personage than John Howard Payne; so famous 
for translating ballets!’’ Surely the name Jam Jehan Nima should 
be translated to read “‘a precious specimen of folly or arrogance.” 
The very title “bespeaks the pedant; and throws mists of sus- 
picion around the scheme—as to its success under such a person.” 

But what 


can America expect from one of only mediocre talents at . 
best; from one expatriated since infancy from the country, 
and attached by habits and connexions to England; from 
one wno came here to project his own “benefits,” who knows 
little about us and cares less except as it may promote his 
own interests. Is such a person fit to be representative of 
American literature? Forbid it national pride! ferbid it jus-— 
tice, discretion, decorum 


There is perhaps some justice behind these attacks on John 
Howard Payne, but there is also apparent a large store of per- 


26 Bee, March 20, 1835, 7 2. Payne’s letter of thanks to the committee was found 
“condescending” (April 6, 1835, p. 2); articles in the Advertiser were again attributed to his 
pen; “if that anger omnes does not desire we should impartially investigate his claims on the 
—, = American public,” warned the Bee, “the Jess said the better’ (April 9, 
1835, p. 2). | 
37 Bee, April 17, 1835, p. 2. ta 
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sian rancor and pettiness based on local quarrelings the origin 
of which we can now only surmise. The editorial columns of 
the Bee reflected a personal animosity which assuredly was not 
aimed at Payne alone. That part of it was intended for John 
Gibson of the Advertiser, Leonard himself acknowledged indi- 
rectly. Whether Caldwell, owner of the American Theatre, and 
the managers had been at odds previously, and whether Leonard 
was deliberately speaking for the managers, can only be con- 
_jectured. But there is reason to believe that two distinct quar- 
_rels of an earlier origin broke into the open while Payne was tne 
by-stander—at least partially innocent. _ | 


The playwright left New Orleans. later in the spring, to con- 
tinue on through Alabama to Georgia and Tennessee, where he 
ran into new and more exciting difficulties and new interests 
among the American Indians which kept him occupied most of 
the rest of his life.28 He apparently returned to New Orleans only 
once, some five years later, passing through the city with a com- 
pany of Cherokees on his way to an inspection of Indian reserva- 
tions west of the Mississippi.2® But, whatever the justice of the 
attacks upon him or their significance as indications of a growing 
feeling of “nationalism” in respect to American literature, they 
seem to have had one effect: the benefit at New Orleans, says his 
biographer, was the last of J vem Howard Payne’s associations 


with the theatre.*° 


36 See | Lewis “John Howard ieee’ s Southern Adventure, ” Duke Universit 
Library Notes, No. 19 ( ebruary, 1948), pp. 2-11; Grant Foreman, “John H Howard RS an 
the Cherokee Indians,” American Historical Review, XXXVII, 723-750 (July, 1934). 

29 Payne arrived the second time in New Orleans on Sunday, September 13, 1840, “in 
company with the following distinguished individuals: John Ross, Lewis Ross, Elijah Hicks, 
John Looney, Archibald Campbell, and J. Parker Ridgeway, all of whom are ——. at 
the Verandah.” He took his departure ‘‘up the river” some few days later Daily 
Picayune, September 15, 1840, p. 2, and Reptenbet 17, 1840, p. 2. 


_*° Harrison, op. cit., 161. 
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A THREATENED WITCH HUNT IN AN ANTE-BELLUM 
LOUISIANA COLLEGE | 


By ARTHUR MARVIN SHAW 


Sometime in 1847 a young graduate of Wesleyan College in 
_ Middletown, Connecticut, journeyed southward until he came to 
West Feliciana Parish, Louisiana, where he resumed the private 
study of law which he had begun with his brother in New York 
shortly after the completion of his college course in 1846. The 
young man’s name was Daniel Martindale, and upon the com- 
mencement occasion at which his degree. was conferred, he had - 
_ distinguished himself after the fashion popular in that day by 


- delivering an original oration upon the subject, “Failures of 


- Great Men.”! The manuscript of this composition is still pre- 


served among the memorabilia of his Alma Mater. 


| Why he migrated to Louisiana, no one seems to know, but 
scant records plainly indicate that during the brief span of a half 


~- dozen years of life which remained to him, he exhibited in that 


small segment of the world to which he came as a stranger, an 
impressive versatility and a remarkable promise of future dis-— 
tinction. In the four-year period between 1849 and 1853, he was 
- successively college professor, editor of a local newspaper, lawyer, 
and district attorney. Soon after he was elected to the office of 
district attorney in 1853, he died during an epidemic of either yel- 
low fever or cholera as he — to those ee “ dis- 
ease.” 

While pursuing the study of law, young Martindale devoted 
part of his time to teaching,’ and in 1849, he became professor of 
- natural science at Centenary College of Louisiana, which was 
located at Jackson, a small town in East Feliciana Parish. This 
institution had first been establiished in 1839 at Brandon, Miss- 
issippi, by the Methodists of that state, but in 1845 had been 
moved to Jackson, Louisiana, where its Board of Trustees secured 
title to the grounds and buildings of the College of Louisiana, a 
state school, which had been in operation for twenty years but 


1 Alumni Records, ee University, Middletown, Conn. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

‘Minutes, Board of Centenary of Louisiane, July 95, 1849. 
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was now passing out of existence. For many years thereafter _ 


Centenary College was operated under the joint direction of the | 
_ Methodist Conferences of Mississippi and Louisiana® and drew — 


a rather large enrollment for that day from both states.® 


Martindale held his position at the College for two years,’ and 
the records of the institution during that period, along with other 
documents, indicate that he was attractive, intelligent, and ener- 
getic. At the beginning of the College session in October, 1849, 
one of his older colleagues recorded in his private diary that 
“Prof. Martindale posesses brilliant talents and an amiable dis- 
position—but he lacks settled principles of conduct and is careless 
in his speech,’’® which statement is a glowing tribute when com- 
pared with what the writer said about the other members of the 
faculty. Although the young professor taught science, he gave able 
assistance to the president of the College in his efforts to prepare 
the boys for their lengthy oratorial programs at Commencement 
time; and some years after Martindale’s death, his former super- 
ior at Centenary referred to him as “one of the very best teachers 
of elocution that had ever graced a professor’s chair.’”® 


At the beginning of his second year at Centenary, he was 
made secretary of the faculty, a position which he held through- 
out the year.!° Although the recording of minutes does not afford 


much opportunity for variety of expression, there was at times — 


a distinctive quality about his records which ranged from his 
somewhat eloquent account of the disastrous fire that occurred at 
the College in October, 1850, to his laconic summary of an es- 
pecially dull meeting in the spring of 1851: “There were no com- 
plaints against students or against the Janitor. After much des- 
ultory conversation, on motion the Faculty adjourned.’’!? 


Apparently his position as professor did not require all of his 
time, for, in the first place, his annual salary of $500 was less than 


8 Joint representation by the two conferences on the Board of Trustees was begun in 
1847. See Board Minutes, July 26, 1847. — 
® The records of Bs gy College during the 1850’s reveal a yearly enrollment which : 
ranged from 200 to 250. These figures included the preparatory department. 
_ ™The Minutes of the Board for Oct. 8, 1851, record Martindale’s resignation. | 
®W. H. N. Magruder, Private Diary, 1849-1850, Entry of Oct. 2, 1849 (Centenary | 
College Archives). 
® William H. Nelson. A Burning Torch and a vig tes rae (Nashville, 1931), 141-142. 
The author is quoted here from a letter written by R Rivers in 1888 to the Central 
ul ethodist, which was published in Louisville, Ky. The exact date of the number is not 
ven. 
10 Faculty Minutes, Centenary College, 1850-1851. 
11 Ibid., Oct. 9, 1850. The fire occurred Oct. 2. 


13 Ibid., Mar. 18, 1851. 
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half that paid to some of the other teachers,!* and, in the next 
place, he had time to edit a local newspaper called the Southern 
Mirror.'* Although this paper was published for several years, 
no copies of it seem to have been preserved.}5 


Perhaps Martindale’s most memorable achievement was the 
founding in June, 1849, of a chapter of the Mystic Seven,?* a col- 
lege fraternity, into which he had been initiated back in Wes- | 
leyan.!? Having organized it at Centenary he became its first | 
Bumbote,!8 or presiding officer, and was active in its affairs un- 
til he died. After his death, his fellow Mystics erected a monument 
above his grave in the burying ground of the Methodist Church in 
Jackson.!® His connection with the fraternity was probably re- 
sponsible for a part of his difficulties at the close of his first year 
at Centenary when he was.called before the Board of Trustees to 
answer charges of conduct that was very enone to a profes- 
_ sor in a Methodist college. . 


Whatever else might be said about the ante-bellum Board of 
Trustees at Centenary College, nobody could accuse its members 
of being niggardly with their time; and there is no better ex- 
ample of their generosity in this respect than their four-day ses- 
sion in the summer of 1850. The College Commencement exercises 
during those years occurred in the latter part of July, and the 
meetings of the Board were held at the same time. The Board 
session of 1850 opened on Saturday, July 27, recessed for Sunday, 
resumed its meetings on Monday, and continued through Wednes- | 
day, July 31. The meetings lasted all day long and sometimes ex- 
tended into the night, a circumstance which appears less re- 
markable when we learn that they were concerned mostly with 
matters of detail which in the colleges of i are small items 
of routine administration. 


The final day of this series of meetings was a climatic one. 
From the records of that day’s proceedings it is easily apparent 


18 The minutes of the Boarll of Trustees for July 29, 1851, record that the salary of Pro- | 
fessor A. R. Holcomb was set at $1300. Other faculty salaries were above $1000 a year. 


14 Karl W. Fischer, The Mystics and Beta Theta Pi oer imme 1940), 57. In 1890, 
chapters of the Mystics were taken into Beta Theta Pi, Ibid 


15 A diligent search by the present writer has failed to aah any copies of this paper. 
16 Fischer, op. cit., 59. 

17 Ibid. 

18 Tbid., 59-60. 


19 Chronicles of the Mystic Seven: Temple of the Wreath. (The original MS. copy is owned 
by the family of Judge Charles Kilbourne of Clinton, La., and a typewritten copy is a part. 
the memorabilia of the Beta Theta Pi fraternity, the " headquarters of which are in In- 


‘ diana ong The minutes of the Centenary Chapter, or Temple, for July 25, 1854, record. 


the plans for the erection of the Monument, and those for the May meeting of 1855 record 
the ssc for its dedication which was soon to occur. 
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that all had not been well with the faculty that year. By corres- 
pondence, a three-cornered controversy had been carried on, 
which involved R. H. Rivers, who was serving his first year as 
president; Augustus B. Longstreet, who after five unhappy bs 
months as president of Centenary in 1849, had resigned to accept 
: a similar position at the University of Mississippi; and W. H. N. | 
| Magruder, the professor of ancient languages, who seems to have 
been the only immediate casualty of the controversy, for at a 
| meeting of the Board two days before the final one, he had sub- 
i | mitted his resignation, and it had been accepted.”° ’ 


However, the real excitement of the day was furnished by the 
case of Professor Martindale who was summoned before the 
Board to answer the following omreee which had been made 
against him: 


I Drinking with the Students in his or their Room. 

) II Racing or witnessing Horse racing—Beyond the creek on 

| the Baton Rouge road near Mrs. Kendrick’s. III Being an — 

| enemy to the church. 1st By attacking the Episcopacy, in the 

Mirror of May the 9th, and 2nd in making quotations from 

} a fictitious paper and ascribing it to H. B. Bascom, D. D. LI. 
| 2 D. Bishop-elect of the M. E. Church. 3rd in attacking a ser- 

' -mon of a member of the faculty when its doctrines were con- 
trary to his Unitarian views. IIII Being a disturber of the 
harmony of the faculty. 1st communicating to a student or 
students matters of conversation which did not of right be- 
long to him or them—persisting in his right to do so—and 
2nd probably reporting the doings of the faculty, when he 

ought not to do so toa student. 21 


This meeting, which had begun during the noon hour, was 
sable after the charges were read but resumed its work, at 
three o’clock. Among those Board members present were the 
Reverend William Winans, the president of the Board, and his 
brother-in-law, the Reverend B. M. Drake, whose numerous fam- 

- ily connections bearing his name have had a continuous associa- 

tion with the College ever. since. Both Winans and Drake were 

| prominent ministers of the Mississippi Conference. Also, among 
| the members present was the Reverend Benjamin Jones, who 

_ __.geems to have been unpopular with the young men of Centenary, 

i the reason doubtless being that he conducted in Jackson a school 

for girls and he steadfastly guarded the sacred precinct of his in- 


20 Minutes, Beord of Trustees, July 29, 1850. 
21 Ibid., July 81, 1850. 
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stitution against the threat of youthful male invasion.?2 To the 
Reverend Mr. Jones was given the task of prosecuting Professor 
Martindale." | mye 

Upon the resumption of proceedings, “J. H. Muse moved 
that the Board do not entertain the charge of corruption against 
Prof. Martindale.” B. M. Drake moved as a substitute, “That the 
charge of corruption has not been made in form,” but the sub- 
stitute motion was lost and the former resolution prevailed. The 
charges were then read and “Professor Martindale was requested 
to plead to the charges preferred against him—Prof. Martindale 
plead not guilty to each of the charges.” W. H. Crenshaw then 
moved that the doors of the hearing be thrown open, but the mo- 
tion was lost. | 


The Board went into its investigation of the charges, upon 
the completion of which, Drake offered a motion to declare the 
chair of natural science vacant, but: that motion too was lost. The 
Board then adjourned to meet at eight o’clock that evening. 


At the evening meeting, J. H. Muse moved that the charges 
against the accused be taken up “item by item” and this was done. 
The results were as follows: | | 


The first charge was taken up and not sustained. The 
second charge was taken up and not sustained. The third 
charge was taken up and pending its discussion the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted. Resolved that with the evidence 
before us on this charge the Board highly disapprove the 
conduct of Professor Martindale. | 


The fourth charge was taken up and on motion it was 
_ resolved that with the evidence before us on this charge the 
Board highly disapprove the conduct of Prof. Martindale. 


But the Board was not quite finished. Now, it thought, is a 
good time to set up safeguards for the future. Therefore: | 


On motion of James H. Muse it was Resolved that it is 
hereby made the duty of the President of the Joint Board 
of Trustees and Visitors of this institution at its annual 
meetings to appoint a committee of Five whose duty it shall 


22 The so neng: J minutes from 1845 to 1850 are missing, but those for the Hea imme- 
diately followin is period contain references to numerous iplinary cases which concerned 
pr gage, Slag ents who were caught trespassing at night upon the premises of the Jones 
school. dates of several are as follows: June 21, 1852; July 5, 1854; and Jan. 5 and 
Mar. 31, 1855. Also, the Chronicles of the Mystic Seven for Mar. 8, 1854, contain this 
interesting entry, ‘“. . . Now when the feast was finished, the seven arose and followed the 
bote, who led the Brethren by the habitation of a gen surnamed Jones, whose surname 
also amin, in order that they, the seven, might chant to the fair entrusted to his 


was 


33 Minutes, Board of Trustees, July 31, 1850. 
24 Ibid. 
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be to investigate the character and general conduct of each 
and every member of the Faculty and that said committee 
shall have power to call for persons and papers which shall 
be necessary to the investigation; and in case said committees. 
- ghall find any cause of complaint against any member of the 
- Faculty, they, the said committee shall report the same to the © 
Joint Board and should the Board after due consideration of 
such complaint, determine to entertain such complaint—then 
and in that case it shall be the duty of:the President to in- 
form such member of the Faculty. of the complaint preferred 
against him and of the time assigned for the investigation of 
such complaint. Provided that the deliberations of the Board 
upon the report of the said committee shall. be with closed 
doors until the party complained of shall have been required 
to appear before the Board. 75 . 


After passing this somewhat inquisitorial the 
Board approved two milder measures which were aimed at di- 
minishing the discord among faculty members and then adjourned. 
Their major business as a body was finished for the year, and 
no problems of large proportions were likely to disturb them un- 
til their next annual meeting twelve months thence. 


It is worthy of note that apparently nothing more was done 
with regard to the espionage committee authorized by the Board 
of Trustees. The. minutes of the Board during subsequent years 
not only fail to reveal any charges brought: against members of 
the faculty but also fail to reveal any evidence that the gommittee 
was ever appointed, for there is no mention of it. 


It would be easy at this point for critical persons to draw 
the conclusion that members of the Board of Trustees of Cente- 
nary College before the Civil War were a narrow Puritanical set 
consisting mainly of Methodist preachers who.enjoyed nothing 
more than an opportunity to pounce upon a college faculty mem- 
ber, who, in either act or belief, deviated from a prescribed pat- 
tern of conduct and thought. However, a close examination of the 
facts in the case indicates that such was not the truth. In fact, 
the evidence induces the conviction that they were little different 
from similar bodies of a later date in most institutions, whether 
denominational or secular. In support of this view, the following 
observations are pertinent: 


1. In the consideration of Professor Martindale’s case, ‘the 
members of the Board were by no means in agreement with each 


25 Ibid. 
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other, as evidenced by the unsuccessful attempt of one of the 
number to have Martindale’s position declared vacant after the 
hearing was held and by the equally unsuccessful effort of an- 
other to have the meeting thrown open to outsiders. 


_ 2. The accused’ was retained in his position. Having been 
exonerated of the first two charges of moral delinquency, the 
young professor who was apparently guilty of the last two ac- 
cusations which related to his unorthodox views, suffered only 
a rebuke—a fact which is the more remarkable when we consider 
that he was a youthful newcomer from New England. - 


3. There is strong evidence to support the belief that Martin- 
dale’s difficulties with the Board may have emanated from the 
faculty itself, for he was charged with “attacking a sermon of a 
member of the faculty when its doctrines were contrary to his 
Unitarian views.’2* Furthermore Professor W. H. N. Magruder 
who because of his unpleasant relationships with President Rivers, 
resigned his position two days before the Martindale hearing, 
recorded in his diary that there was serious discord in the faculty 
during the session of 1849-1850. 27 | 


Daniel Martindale continued his work with the College dur- 
ing the session of 1850-1851, and the minutes of the faculty meet- 
ings indicate that he was an active exponent of right moral and 
intellectual principles. He resigned his position at the ae 
of the following session and died two years later. — | 


: He was a young exuberant New Englander who traveled 
southward a hundred years ago, labored briefly in the land of his 
- adoption, left his imprint upon it, and was buried there; and it is 
no exaggeration to say that his spirit still hovers about the col- 
lege in which he taught, for his name is forever cropping up in its 
annals. | 


26 Martindale was doubtless a Methodist but also a liberal; and since he was a New | 
Englander, it is not surprising that he should be. accused by some of his more orthodox 
contemporaries of having Unitarian views. 


27 Magruder, op. cit., Oct. 2 and 24, 1849. 
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NEW ORLEANS’ MUSICIANS OF LONG AGO 


By JouN SMITH KENDALL 


One of the most familiar, chap- 
ters in the cultural history of New Orleans has to do with the 
music teachers, composers and music publishers who, at one 


. time or other, have flourished in the city. They were surpris- 


ingly numerous, and in many instances surprisingly talented. 
But music in most of its protean forms is an ephemeral affair. 
Deeply as it may move us when we listen, its magic evaporates 
with the moment. Perhaps that is why so many of the men and 
women who won distinction in this field in New Orleans in by- 
gone years have disappeared from the local Pantheon. Some of 


_ them were improvident, happy-go-lucky folk, who lived in pov- 


erty and died in neglect. But most of them labored with sincere — 
devotion to their art, and deserved a better fate than the oblivion 


into which a thoughtless public has permitted them to fall. 


Nevertheless, those old fellows had their compensations. They 


- had—what to the artist must be more precious than any posthu- 
- mous reputation—appreciation and understanding. Their lot 


was cast in a place and at a time when music was a community 
possession to a degree which New Orleans has not since known. 


- With less than a quarter of its present population, the city sup- 
_ ported scores of accomplished music teachers, and had hundreds 
-. of enthusiastic amateurs. Every well-bred young woman played 


the piano, and with more or less taste and skill “executed’— 


. that was the word!—the waltzes, polkas and schottishes then in 
vogue. Every young man had a repertory of songs to sing on 


Sunday evenings, when he and his like foregathered in the 


- salons of the Vieux Carré or the Garden satan to pay their 
respects to the reigning belles. 


There was also the French Opera House. In those days the 
Opera was a permanent institution. The singers did not regu- 


larly leave the city at the end of the season, and their continued 
presence contributed to build up an atmosphere highly favorable 
to the development of musical talent. On opera nights crowds 
_ competed for the upper, cheaper galleries at the Opera House so 
vigorously that coats were torn, hats crushed, and tempers ruf- 
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fled; and then, ensconced in the coveted locations, sat for hours 
entranced, listening to the music with tears of delight streaming 
- unashamedly down their faces. In those halcyon days people 
_knew their operas as they have not known them since. Even 
the least instructed listened appreciatively but critically, and 
the merits of singers and composers were weighed with conscien- 
tious exactitude in the conversations even of the most frivolous 


gathering. 


Conalidarine the a | which surrounded the Opera House, 
it is singular to observe how infrequently the local composers 
attempted operatic music. Probably the only ones who tried 
their hands on that difficult, most splendid musical form, were 
Ernest Guiraud and Eugéne Prévost. But Guiraud left New Or- 
‘leans never to return, when he was a mere boy. He became a 
great figure in the French capital, and saw seven of his operas 
produced on the Parisian stage. Prévost was the leader of the 
orchestra at the Opera House from 1862 to 1867, during some 
of its most brilliant years. Then, after a long visit to his native 
France, he came back to New Orleans, and spent the last five years 
of his life there. Prévost wrote Cosimo, Le Bon Garcon, L’Illus- 
tre Gaspard, and Esmeralda, two of which, at least, were sung in 
New Orleans. It is said that when he died, in 1872, he left the 
complete score of still another opera, and my friend, Henri Wehr- 
mann, believes it is still in existence, although a diligent search 
has so far failed to disclose its whereabouts. 


On the whol, however, the New Orleans composers expended 
their talents upon slighter works. For example, there was G. P. 
Manouvrier, one of the earliest of whom we have record. *He 
was the author of Les M agnolias, described on the title page as 
“valses Louisianaises 4 la Strauss;’” and of a setting of the, song, 
Haste, Boatman, Haste, by a Miss Costello, “the music . . . in ac- 
knowledgment of his talents respectfully inscribed to Honey Rus- 
sell, Esq.” Both pieces were printed in the East, the art of en- 
- graving music apparently not having been introduced into New 
Orleans in 1838, the date of these two compositions. 


Manouvrier was a successful businessman as well as a clever, 
if somewhat superficial composer. In 1833 he was in partnership 
with a man named Snell, in a music store at 33 Camp street— 
which would be in the vicinity of Gravier. Later, he became a 
partner in the firm of E. Johns & Co., dealers in musical instru- 
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ments, sheet music, and a variety of so-called “fancy goods.” It : 
was to the charming young wife i his mage that Manouvrier 
dedicated Les Magnolias. 


A little later than was W. W. Wallace, about 
whom we know only that he was responsible for Le Réve: Ro- 
mance pour le Piano, published in 1848, and for Grandes Varia- 
tions sur La Cracovienne, issued from a Philadelphia press, but 
_ sold at the music store of W. T. Mayo, No. 5 Camp street. Mayo 
was one of the pioneer music publishers of New Orleans. It is < 
quite likely that he, too, was originally connected with the firm of 
_E. Johns & Co., inasmuch as, when Johns retired in 1846, Mayo 
purchased the business and carried it on’ with more or less suc- 
cess till 1850. Then he disposed of it to Philip Werlein, by whose 
descendents it is still operated. Sheet music bearing Mayo’s im- 
print is still to be found in the libraries and on the shelves of col- « 
lectors of such items. These publications were mainly reissues 
of works by European masters. In those days this form of piracy 
was extensively practiced in the United States. Publishers in 
many places besides New Orleans did not scruple to reproduce 
‘and sell good music without regard to the composer’s rights in the 
premises. Apparently, they did so wholly unconscious of any | 
wrongdoing. 


Other names which emerge from the decades just preceding 
and following the Civil War belong to Leon Gabici, who was for © 
a long time connected with the orchestra at the Orleans Theater, 
but who in 1856 had a music store at 36 Camp street; Charles 
Lenschow, whose activities coincided approximately with the | 
harried days of the war; Eugene Chassaignac, a teacher of great : ¥ 
ability and a composer of some merit, remembered for his setting 
of one of Canonge’s poems, Brise du Sud; Dr. J. Percival, an 
Episcopalian clergyman who published two Christmas carols in 
1865; A. E. L. Muse, who flourished about 1865; Emile Chol, 

whose home was outside the city, but whose one known work, | 
Sauve Qui Peut! was published by Blackmar in 1867; and Fred ‘ 
Beyer, regarding whom we know nothing save his name and the 

fact that his father was also a musician. 


Mention must also be made of Paolo Campiglio, Robert 
Meyer, Anton Strelezski, and Carlos Maduel. Campiglio was, as 
his name indicates, of Italian descent, but was born in New _ 
Orleans. He was a very popular teacher in his day, which was 
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abit 1878. Meyer was a man of much talent, but died in ex- 
treme poverty. After his death his widow refused to touch food, 
and died twenty-five days later. Strelezski lived about 1882, and 
is said to have possessed very superior musical ability, but was 
detected in oné of the grosser kinds of immorality, and was asked 
to leave the country for the country’s good—and did so. Maduel 
was a Cuban, but spent practically his entire life in New Or- 
leans. He lived till the close of the century. 


Of greater importance than the foregoing was H. E. Leh- 
mann, who was as versatile as he was gifted. He played the 
French horn in the orchestra at the Orleans Theater, and ac- 
complished wonders on that difficult instrument. Between whiles, 
he edited a musical monthly magazine. In those days there was 
sufficient interest in the city to support a periodical of the sort 
—which is saying more than would be justified at the present 
time. With each issue of the magazine a piece of music was 
_ furnished, engraved and printed by the Wehrmann family, to 
whom we shall have occasion to refer at ae length further 
along i in this paper. } 


Lehmann’ s published veers included The Pelican Polka, writ- 
ten for the Pelican Club, a very elegant social organization which 
functioned just before the outbreak of the Civil War; and The 
Etoile du Nord Polka, published by the composer at 194 St. Ann 
Street, where he seems to have had some sort of music store 
and printing shop. The latter work was, of course, based on 
Meyerbeer’s opera, and was dedicated to “his friend, L. Mo- 
reau Gottschalk.” Lehmann had a daughter who married Gus- 
tave d’Aquin, leader of an orchestra which performed with much 
applause at the Cotton Centennial Exposition in New Orleans 
in 1884 and 1885. A son, Dr. Victor Lehmann, was coroner of 
St. Charles Parish in 1909. 


In the old directories of New Orleans, the name of Hubert. 
Rolling is listed as that of a “musician, residing at No. 269 
Bourbon Street.” Rolling was a very talented pianist, a composer 
of more than average merit, and in the lower part of the city in | 
great demand as a teacher. He was an exceedingly modest man, 
rarely heard of outside of strictly professional circles. He taught 
both instrumental and vocal music. On any weekday he might 
‘be seen making the rounds of his pupils’ residences. In those 
days nobody had a studio to which the student was supposed to 
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ments, sheet music,.and a variety of so-called “fancy goods.” It 
was to the charming young wife of his icv that Manouvrier | 
dedicated Les Magnolias. | 


A little later than Manouvrier was W. W. - Wallace, about 
whom we know only that he was responsible for Le Réve: Ro- 
nce pour le Piano, published in 1848, and for Grandes Varia- 
tions sur La Cracovienne, issued from a Philadelphia press, but 
sold at the music store of W. T. Mayo, No. 5 Camp street. Mayo 
was one of the pioneer music publishers of New Orleans. It is 
‘quite likely that he, too, was originally connected with the firm of 
E. Johns & Co., inasmuch as, when Johns retired in 1846, Mayo ~ 
purchased the business and carried it on with more or less suc- 
cess till 1850. Then he disposed of it to Philip Werlein, by whose 
descendents it is still operated. Sheet music bearing Mayo’s im- | 
print is still to be found in the libraries and on the shelves of col- 
lectors of such items. These publications were mainly reissues 
of works by European masters. In those days this form of piracy 
was extensively practiced in. the United States. Publishers in 
many places besides New Orleans did not scruple to reproduce 
and sell good music without regard to the composer’s rights in the 
premises. Apparently, they did so ag unconscious of any 
wrongdoing. 


Other names which emerge from the decades just preceding 
and following the Civil War belong to Leon Gabici, who was for 
a long time connected with the orchestra at the Orleans Theater, 
_ but who in 1856 had a music store at 36 Camp street; Charles 

* Lenschow, whose activities coincided approximately with the 
harried days of the war; Eugene Chassaignac, a teacher of great 
ability and a composer of some merit, remembered for his setting 
of one of Canonge’s poems, Brise du Sud; Dr. J. Percival, an 
Episcopalian clergyman who published two Christmas carols in 
1865; A. E. L. Muse, who flourished about 1865; Emile Chol, 
whose home was outside the city, but whose one known work, 
Sauve Qui Peut! was published by Blackmar in 1867; and Fred 
Beyer, regarding whom we know nothing save his name and the 
fact that his father was also a musician. 


Mention must also be made of Paolo Campiglio, Robert 
Meyer, Anton Strelezski, and Carlos Maduel. Campiglio was, as 
his name indicates, of Italian descent, but was born in New 
Orleans. He was a very popular teacher in his day, which was 
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about 1878. Meyer was a man of much talent, but died in ex- 
treme poverty. After his death his widow refused to touch food, 
and died twenty-five days later. Strelezski lived about 1882, and 
is said to have possessed very superior musical ability, but was 
detected in one of the grosser kinds of immorality, and was asked 
to leave the country for the country’s good—and did so. Maduel 
was a Cuban, but spent practically his entire life in New Or- 
leans. He lived till the close of the century. 


Of greater importance than the foregoing was H. E. Leh- 
- mann, who was as versatile as he was gifted. He played the 
French horn in the orchestra at the Orleans Theater, and ac- 
complished wonders on that difficult instrument. Between whiles, 
he edited a musical monthly magazine. In those days there was 


_ sufficient interest in the city to support a periodical of the sort - 


—which is saying more than would be justified at the present 
time. With each issue of the magazine a piece of music was 
furnished, engraved and printed by the Wehrmann family, to 
whom we shall have occasion to refer at greater length further 
along in this paper. 
Lehmann’s published sri included The Pelican Polka, writ- 
ten for the Pelican Club, a very elegant social organization which 
functioned just before the outbreak of the Civil War; and The 
Etoile du Nord Polka, published by the composer at 194 St. Ann 
Street, where he seems to have had some sort of music store 
and printing shop. The latter work was, of course, based on 
Meyerbeer’s opera, and was dedicated to “his friend, L. Mo- 
reau. Gottschalk.” Lehmann had a daughter who married Gus- 
tave d’Aquin, leader of an orchestra which performed with much 
applause at the Cotton Centennial Exposition in New Orleans 
in 1884 and 1885. A son, Dr. Victor Lehmann, was coroner of 
St. Charles Parish in 1909. 


In the old directories of New Orleans, the name of Hubert. 


Rolling is listed as that of a “musician, residing at No. 269 


Bourbon Street.” Rolling was a very talented pianist, a composer 
of more than average merit, and in the lower part of the city in 
great demand as a teacher. He was an exceedingly modest man, 
rarely heard of outside of strictly professional circles. He taught 
both instrumental and vocal music. On any weekday he might 
be seen making the rounds of his pupils’ residences. In those 
days nobody had a studio to which the student was supposed to 
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repair; the teachers went from house to house. The idea was 
that the parents might see and hear what was done, and make 
sure that their youthful prodigy (it was always a prodigy, in 
their fond eyes!) was making good progress. 


Unlike so many of his contemporary musicians, Rolling made 
money, invested it shrewdly, and at his death left a considerable | 
fortune to a son who resided abroad. Works by Rolling were 
published as: late as 1880. One of his characteristic composi- 
tions was Pié Pélicane, a hymn for four voices, performed at the © 
St. Louis Cathedral, and dedicated to Archbishop Perché. It was 
in such music that Rolling was at his best. He specialized in 
masses and oratorios. As he wrote under various names, it is 
impossible now to identify all of his works, and thus we can only 
imperfectly appraise the worth of one of the most prolific and 
competent composers that the city has known. | 


Perhaps New Orleans ought not to claim Maurice Strakosch, 
although he was a resident of the city for many years. Maurice 
was a brother of the better-known Max. He married Amalia 
Patti, a sister of the famous diva, Adelina. Amalia is said to 
have been better looking than her sister, with a finer voice, and 
should have eclipsed Adelina on the operatic stage but for the 
fact that she was a cripple. She was taken on concert tours by 
her enterprising husband, but her physical handicap limited her 
success even in this field, and eventually this, too, had to be aban- 


doned. 


During his long residence in New Orleans Maurice Strakosch | 
supported himself by teaching, but he composed a number of 
works which were issued from the presses of local publishers. 
One of them, The Sea Serpent, appeared in 1850 with the imprint 
of Mayo and a title page adorned with a horrendous design of a 
snake writhing its way spirally down the center of the sheet. It 
is said that the reptile’s human head was really a portrait of the 
composer. More dignified were Strakosch’s Concert Variations 
on “Yankee Doodle,” and a Prayer from Othello, the latter to 
be played exclusively with the left hand. 


The Patti family had other associations with New Orleans 
than those supplied by Strakosch and his wife. Madame’s brother, 
Carlo Patti, was for many years leader of the orchestra at the 
French Opera House and at the St. Charles Theater. He was 
born in Europe, but came to New Orleans in 1862, when barely | 
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twenty years of age. Later, after severing his connection with 
the Opera House, he figured in New York and St. Louis, dying | 
in the latter city in 1873. It is not known that Carlos Patti 

wrote any original music while in New Orleans, but his pen 
was constantly busy arranging the scores which he conducted at 
_ the two celebrated establishments where he was employed. His 
daughter, Carlotta, who was brought to. New Orleans by her 
parents when she was a small child, spent almost her entire life © 
in the city. She married a New Orleans businessman, named 
Martinez, and died after a long widowhood in 1935. She, too, 
was a musician, but in no way a conspicuous ene. 


One of the curiosities of local musical history in the old days — 
is the fact that, bef6re the Civil War, while slavery was still a 
legal institution, two Negroes enjoyed widespread popularity as 
performers and composers. One of them, Victor Eugene Ma- 
carthy, flourished about 1854. He was a “free” Negro—that is, 
he was never a slave. He was extremely gifted as a pianist, and 
in constant demand as a purveyor of music at all kinds of social 
gatherings of “white folks.” The other Negro composer was 
Basile J. Barés, whose date was about 1856. In that year his’ 
Folies du Carnival was issued from the press of Blackmar. Barés — 


was for some years the leading New Orleans composer of dance 


- music. He was considered so elegant a performer on the piano 
that no fashionable gathering was regarded as quite complete 
without his presence at that instrument. Barés received his mu- 
sical training in Paris. He was still composing and publishing in 
1875. The latest work bearing his name that is known is Les Va- 
riétés du Carnival, issued in that year by the house of Grunewald. 


To mention in the presence of anyone acquainted with the 
music history of New Orleans, the name of Gregorio Curto, is to 
revive a pleasant memory. Curto was born in southern Europe, 
and came to New Orleans in his early manhood as a member 
of a French operatic troupe performing at the Orleans Theater. 
After singing there for two seasons-he retired to devote himself 
to teaching. Curto was for many years the organist at St. Ther- 
_ esa’s Church, on Camp Street, and also at St. Patrick’s. He 

was a tireless composer of church music, and his best work was 
_ done in that field, but he was also fond of setting French ballads 
to music. He produced only a few piano compositions. He was 
exceedingly but unostentatiously charitable. His hobby was, 
whenever he found anybody with talent, to develop the gift, and 
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some of those who thus benefited from his instruction subse- 

quently rose to distinction. Curto was a man of fine appear- 

ance, tall and stately, with a full white beard. He was proud 

of his extraordinary resemblance to the celebrated French com- 

poser, Gounod, and was suspected of cultivating the resemblance 

by every means in his power. He died in very moderate circum- 
_ stances about the end of the last century. ) a 


sp As a teacher Curto enjoyed for many years an extraordi- 
nary popularity in that part of New Orleans lying below Canal 
Street. Above that thoroughfare, the teachers were chiefly of 
. German origin—as witness Rolling, already mentioned, and Theo. 
Groenevelt, who was the organist at the First Presbyterian 
Church, which then overlooked Lafayette Sqtare. Groenevelt had 
_+ a full knowledge of the piano as well as of vocal music, and was 
a truly remarkable organist. He died about the year 1910. An- 
other of these German-American musicians was J. Hanno Deiler, 
for many years professor of German at Tulane University. Mu- 
sic was Deiler’s master passion. All the time that he could spare 
from his professional duties was spent with the New Orleans 
Quartette Club, of which he was director, or with the Leidertauf- 
fel, an organization of music-loving fellow nationals which Deiler 
helped to bring into existence. For a good many laborious years 
he was also organist at St. Augustine’s Catholic Church. Other 
prominent teachers of German origin were Carl Weiss, whose 
leadership of Frohsinn, another choral society, the members of 
which were recruited from the local German population; Pro- 
fessor Grau, a well-known piano teacher; and Florian Shaffter, 
whose long-continued presence at the organ in Christ Church, the 
Episcopalian Pro-cathedral made him a familiar figure to many 
outside as well as within the congregation there. 


One of the oldest and greatest teachers of the violin that 
New Orleans has known was Dr. M. Hoeffer. He lived about the 
year 1852. Many of the leading violinists and not a few of the 
teachers of that instrument of the later generation were his pu- 
pils. His home was located on Camp Street, near Delord. He 
‘was actively engaged in the practice of his profession at the 
age of 80. He might be seen every afternoon walking briskly 
along Camp Street, with his violin in its voluminous green felt 
bag tucked under his arm, stopping to talk to the boys playing at 
marbles on the sidewalk, asking their names and saying to each: © 
“You should study the violin, my boy!” It is not of record that 
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- any of them took his advice, but the good Professor had great 
satisfaction in giving it. It was his hope that, in this casual 
way, he might start a musical genius on its career, but that never 
happened. His best title to remembrance thus remains the fact 
that he was the first man to organize a symphony orchestra in 
New Orleans. | 


One of the most versatile and prolific of New Orleans com- 
posers was Theodore von La Hache. His dates were the later 
60s, ’70s and early ’80s. He was a professional organist, and as 
such served at St. Theresa’s and St. Patrick’s Catholic Churches, 
but his activities included bookselling, music-dealing, and inces- 
sant engagements as teacher. Someone with a taste for that sort 
of thing should compile a biography of Von La Hache, with a cata- 
logue raisonné of his innumerable publications. Some of his 

- works are preserved in the Howard-Tilton Library, and show him 

“ a facile, if rather superficial composer, with a genuine gift for 
melody. One of these, the Picnic Polka, “lithographed by Sarony 
& Co., New York, and for sale by Philip Werlein,” dates as far 
back as 1854. The title page of this little work is embellished 
with an autographed portrait of the composer. There is also 
the Crescent Hall Polka, “lithographed by J. E. Boehler, 47 Ex- 
change Alley,’’ and dedicated to A. W. Merriam, who was the 
proprietor of the Hall in 1866, the year that this composition was 
offered: for sale. Like the other work mentioned, the Crescent 
Hall Polka is interesting for the picture which adorns the title 
page. It shows the Crescent Hall as it looked then, when the 
good citizens of the city little knew the stormy scenes it was to 
witness eight years later, as from its balcony fiery orators incited 
the populace to rise against the Carpetbag government of Kel- 
logg, et als. 

‘Von La Hache was a man of fine talent. There is still a de- 
mand for some of his masses. He died in great agony after drink- 
ing a glass of water drawn from a brass spigot. It was thought 
that the water was poisoned by flowing through the brass pipe; | 

though, when one remembers the sources from which New 
Orleans obtained its potable water in those days, it seems more 
likely that Von La Hache received from some uncleaned cistern 
the germs which were responsible for his piteous end. 


The Haase brothers—C. F. and A. W. Haase—who were 
Among our early music teachers, were. active in the ’70s. They 
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lived well into the present century. Professor Buchholtz, also 
active in the ’70s, was prominent as a piano teacher. He died 
in his ninetieth year. Professor Louis Blake, the first organist 


~ at St. John the Baptist’s Church on Dryades Street, was not only 
an exceptionally fine performer on that instrument, but as a 


piano teacher had a large and profitable clientele. His son, an- 
other Louis Blake, was also a brilliant musician. He wrote a good 
deal of piano music. He composed the music of several comic 
operas, one of which, The Khedive, was produced in New Orleans 
not without applause.: Professor (the title was bestowed on al- 
most every musician .of any importance, whether he had any 


- connection with the academic world or not)—Professor Vogel 


was leader of the orchestra at the old Academy of Music, and did 
a little teaching on the side. Professor Moses was well-known 
as the conductor of an orchestra which for a long time played 
every summer at West End, in the days when that resort was 
popular with people of a more exacting taste in entertainment 
than is the case nowadays. 


Doubtless there are old fellows still living = remember as 
distinguished musicians in the late "70s such people as Profes- 
sors Bode, Charlton, Bohne, Schleichert, Earhart, Oliveri, Aug- 
ust Grese, Henry Schindler, George Borchert, and Charles Ehren- | 
berg. The last-named was a very accomplished cornetist. There 
was also Professor W. Stuckenholz, a fine piano teacher and 
composer, who died in the ’80s. One recalls also M. T. Mulledy, 
the tenor; Dr. E. Ludwig, basso; and William Gowland, basso 
profundo, who were members of the music section of the old © 
Shakespeare Club, so famous in the middle ’80s. They used to 
give vocal selections in connection with the plays cdg mye by 
the Club, and did so with great success. 


Mention must also be made of Professor Colignon, the first 
really prominent organist at the Jesuit Church, on Baronne 
Street. Colignon was a great master of that instrument, and as 
a choir director has had few superiors. In his time the choir at 
this church enjoyed something like a national reputation. Prob- 
ably no similar organization before or since has equaled the per- 
formances given by it under the watchful eye of its exacting di- 
rector. Colignon had remarkable facility as a composer, but 
most of his work was written for the church, and, once performed 
there, was suffered to drop into oblivion. Perhaps some of his 
manuscripts still exist; it would be a pious undertaking to re- 
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cover them, wherever possible, and house them in one of the local 
libraries. Colignon’s activities began in the ’50s, but he was 
still going strong in 1875. He died at a very advanced age. 


~ To a later period belonged another gifted organist, J. W. H. 
Eckert, whose greatest prominence was attained in the ’80s, when 


ie he was engaged as organist at Trinity Church, on Jackson Ave- 


nue, and at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, further downtown, 
overlooking the little park where Margaret’s statue had then re- 
cently been erected. In his day Eckert was considered the best 
accompanist in New Orleans, and was in demand at all concerts 
_ to play for such artists as came to the city in that line of work. 
In later life he became manager of the sheet music department 
of the L. Grunewald music store. He died about. 1900. 


Eckert was either the son or the brother of John Eckert, a 
teacher of the violin and cornet and a composer of some merit, 
who flourished in the period immediately posterior to Colignon. 
This earlier Eckert was a very accomplished bandmaster, and 
one of the finest orchestras in the South was proud to perform 
unler his baton. Many of the noted cornetists of the ensuing 
generation were trained by him. 


One of the earliest organists at St. Alphonsus’ een was 
Professor Vuillet. Later, Vuillet went to the Jesuit Church in 
the same capacity, and functioned there over a long series of busy 
- years. A large number of his compositions—most of which have 
been lost!—were written to be performed by the choirs at these 
two churches. Very little of it was ¢gver printed. \Vuillet was 
fond of copying manuscript music, which he did « 
died about 1915 at a ripe old age. Another indi 
celled in copying music was Professor Zorn, who dated back well 
. towards the middle of the last century. Zorn was an organist 
and piano instructor of outstanding ability. His hobby was cul- 
tivated with such proficiency that it is said his manuscript copies 
were difficult to distinguish from the printed originals. He, too, 
lived to an advanced age. 


Let me mention in passing Charles: Bayersdorfer, also a noted 
musician and composer, contemporary of Vuillet and Zorn. 


Most of those referred to in the foregoing paragraphs were 
foreigners, either by birth or by parentage. Most of them spoke 
- English with a pronounced accent. Foreigners, too, in the same 
sense, were some of the leading women music teachers who earned 
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a living in New Orleans in the decades following the Civil War. 
Some of them were really notable as teachers, pianists, and vo- 
calists, and numbered their pupils by the score. Mrs. T. Buckley 
was for a long time the organist at two churches—the St. Louis 
Cathedral and St. John’s Catholic Church. She was a pupil of © 
Curto. Mme. Samuel was a gifted concert pianist as well as a 
skillful piano teacher. She was the daughter of M. Elie, a music 
dealer and publisher who, in 1878, had a shop at 153 Canal Street. 
Mme. Boudousquié was a native of France, and under her maiden 


name of Julie Calvé, was the star of the French Opera House _ 


for several exceedingly brilliant seasons. When she withdrew | 
from the stage, she devoted herself to teaching the young idea 
how to shoot vocally and instrumentally. 


Mme. Lejeune and Mme. Pauline Blache were also distin- 
guished songstresses, but spent most of their lives giving instruc- 
tion in piano and vocal music. Both of these ladies were en- 
dowed with beautiful contralto voices which had been meticu- 
lously trained. They were members of the leading church choirs 
of the city, and always in request for concert work. Miss Abbott, — 
a successful piano teacher, was a good, faithful organist as well. 


For many years she presided at the organ in the First Baptist = 


Church on the corner of Camp and Race streets. 


Other singers and teachers who demand notice were Mrs. | 
J. Witham, Mrs. Anna Roach, Mrs. H. C. Dunn, Mme. Frémaux, 
Mrs. Simmons, and Mme. Bouligny-Nott. 


It will be observed that almost all of these ladies found a 
congenial field in which to exercise their talents, in church 
work, as organists, or, if gifted vocally, as members of church 
choirs. In those old days teachers used to urge their pupils to 
affiliate themselves in some way with the local churches. The 
work there was regarded as particularly valuable for incipient — 
vocalists, as affording opportunities to sing part songs, do en- 
semble work, and acquire a thorough knowledge of great music. — 
That is not the case nowadays, when there is a general complaint 
all over the country, that beginning vocalists shun choir singing, 
as involving too much hard work—work, however, which is essen- 
tial to the attainment of excellence in that field. The oppor-— 
tunities offered by the theaters and moving picture houses in the 
early decades of the present century seem to have exerted on 
- church music an unhappy influence, which has not ceased to be 

operative even at this late date. | 
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Another conspicuous figure in New Orleans music circles in 
the 1880s was Dr. William Pilcher. He came into prominence 
about 1884, during the great days of the Cotton Centennial Ex- 
position. The Pilcher family was of British origin, and pro- 
duced famous organ builders regularly for generations back. Wil- 
liam Pilcher, father of the New Orleans organist, enjoyed an 
enviable reputation as a builder of organs, although he did not 
know how to play them. | 


Dr. Pilcher was for many years identified with the Jesuit 
Church, where he installed the great organ purchased by the Jes- 
uit Fathers from the Exposition—an instrument which, at the 
time, was regarded as very large and beautiful, costing the then 
almost fabulous sum of $1,200. 


_ Dr. Pilcher was an industrious composer of organ and piano 
music. He wrote several masses, and at least one very ambitious 
composition descriptive of a storm at sea, but no one could play 
his larger compositions but himself. Unquestionably, he han- 
dled the organ as well as anybody who has ever ventured to play 

that instrument. It is said that he could take a piano score, and ~ 

play it on the organ at sight, with pedals and all. He liked to 
display his astonishing virtuosity, and could play wonderfully ; 
fast, as, for instance, the finale of William Tell, which was one of 
his show pieces. | | 


Dr. Pilcher left New Orleans about 1900, and, I believe, car- 
ried on the business of building and installing organs in the 
North. He returned some years later, and for a short time was 
employed at the uptown Jesuit Church, overlooking Audubon: 
Park, but then departed, hoping to make his home Papen in 
the North, but died not long thereafter. .- 


A New Orleans genius who also made his appearance in the 
days of the Exposition was W. T. Francis, at one time organist of 
Trinity Church. Francis’ pen was never idle. He produced an 
immense quantity of church, dance and ballad music, only a 
small part of which was printed and has thus come down to the 
present time. His Ave Maria is still heard occasionally— 
less often, perhaps, than its merit would suggest. During the 
Exposition he arranged for the piano practically all the Mexican 
music performed by the band sent by the Mexican government 
- to New Orleans under the leadership of the distinguished Mex- 
ican bandmaster and composer, Payén. It is said that Francis 
used to listen to the performance of the band, and then go home 
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and write down the music that he had just heard, without missing 
a note or making an error. As has already been said, the copy- 
right laws were not much regarded in those cheerfully piratical 
days, and, anyhow, the Mexican composers were not protected 
either by the laws of their own country, or by treaties with the 
United States, as is now the case. So Francis sent his manu- 
scripts to the printer without a twinge of conscience, and they 
were published by the Grunewald music store, and sold widely. 


Later in his career, Francis occupied himself with comic 
opera, not as composer but as producer. He staged The Mascotte. 
Iolanthe, The Merry War, The Chimes of Normandy, and other 
similar works for the first time in New Orleans. They were put 
on by his own company, known as the New Orleans Amateur 
Opera Company. In 1890 he had a semiprofessional organiza- 


tion called the Juvenile Opera Company, the members of which__~ 


were not all as young as the title would seem to imply. With it 
he produced very satisfactorily another series of comic operas at 
the Avenue Theater, which then stood on St. Charles Avenue, 
at the corner of Calliope. Then Francis went North and became 
the director of a series of opera troupes, and wound up in charge 
of the scenario music for Daniel Frohman. Francis died about 
1910. 


An organist of some reputation who bdionwled to the period 


following Pilcher, was J. S. Gernhauser, who became organist at 


St. Stephen’s Church in 1894. Till his death about 1920 Gern- 
hauser functioned at this church, and succeeded in bringing its 
choir up to a high standard of excellence. He was an old-style 
instructor on the violin and piano, as well as for the voice and 
the organ. Many of his pupils are living in New Orleans today, 
grateful for the thorough training that they received at his 
hands. Gernhauser composed much church music which re- 
mained in manuscript. Not long before his death he wrote the 
Jubilee Mass which was rendered on every Christmas Day at St. 
Stephen’s for many years thereafter. 


Among the noted performers on and seaitilivs of the violin 


-in the period about which we are speaking, was Theodore Cou- 


rant. Courant was widely known as a concert artist. In his day 
there was little violin solo playing. Courant was therefore 
usually heard in ensembles. He was, however, a very fine soloist. 


He left New Orleans permanently when in middle age, about 


1880. Professor D’Aquin, the flutist, also belonged to that epoch. 
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Professor Richard, another contemporary of Courant, was a pian- 
ist in constant request for concert work. He and D’Aquin were 
Frenchmen. They went home to France in the early ’°80s and 
died there. 


It may be remarked that, at that time, there was the aeciaieaat 
sentiment of friendship and admiration among all the musicians 
who flourished in the city, so much so that it is difficult to recall 
one of them without being automatically reminded of his friends 
among his fellow professionals, so closely were they associated in 
their labors and so much alike were they in the general character 
of their talents. In this way we recall Fred Kitzinger, composer 
and piano teacher, who supplemented a rather slender profes- 
sional income, as did so many of his contemporaries, by playing. 
the* organ in two of the local churches—in this case, at the St. 
Louis Cathedral and at Touro Synagogue. Many of Kitzinger’s 
beautiful religious compositions were in use down to quite re- 
cent. years. One could always identify him in a crowd by the air 
with which he carried a walking stick under his arm; he man- 
aged to invest that prosaic article with an almost magical sig- 
nificance. Kitzinger died towards the end of the last century.. 


Another interesting personality of that day was Carl Schai- 
ble, a piano teacher who made a profitable hobby of teaching chil- 
dren. He had unfailing patience with his small pupils, and they 
came to regard him with filial affection. He died in the later ’80s. 
August Davis was still another accomplished pianist and com- 
poser. He wrote some beautiful piano compositions which were 
much in use during his lifetime, and are occasionally heard even 
at the present day. His father, Pierre Davis, was the manager 
of the Orleans Theater in its palmiest days. Professor F. Guth 
was a native of New Orleans, though of German descent, and 
received his musical education here. He was a very prominent 
piano teacher, organist and composer. He had a remarkable 
talent for sight reading. It is said that no composition for organ | 
or piano was too difficult for him to execute at sight, and he liked 
to be called on to exhibit his remarkable talent. By his pupils 
and the members of the choirs of which he was successively di- 
rector he was regarded with sincere affection. He died in 1900. 

Professor H. Van Hufflen was probably as brilliant a teacher 
of vocal music as has ever practiced in New Orleans. He was a 
native of France, and came to New Orleans in the early ’70s as 
a member of a French opera troupe. At the end of his engagement 
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at the French Opera House, he remained in the city, and had a 
profitable career as a teacher till he succumbed to homesickness, 
went back to France, and died there about the end of the century. 


There is a gap in the music history of New Orleans between 
the older generation and that which came upon the scene about 
the year 1890. The new group may be said to have appeared 


when Frank Sims, an Englishman, settled in New Orleans and 


replaced Eckert as organist at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. 
Sims died about 1900, whereupon his family returned to its na- 
tive land. His wife acted as English correspondent for the 
Times-Democrat for several years, writing articles under the 
caption, “Under English Skies,” which readers of that unso- 
phisticated epoch considered very attractive, though, measured 
by present-day standards, they would probably be rated dull and 
more than a little pedantic. Sims awakened an interest in ora- 
torio, and a society for the production of that kind of musical 
work, which came into existence somewhat later, should unques- 
tionably be attributed to the impulses which he set in motion. In 
this way New Orleans was introduced to The Messiah ene The 
Creation, and other works of the same order. 


The enduring interest in great vocal music charac- 


terized the period subsequent to Sims and his co-laborers, was 
also stimulated by Professor Otto Weber. In his time Professor 
Weber was regarded by competent critics as one of the ablest 
performers on the piano in the country. For many years he was 
in charge of the music at the Jesuit Church, on Baronne Street, 
one of the long line of organists and choir directors who have 
made this church famous for its music. Weber was very exacting 
in the choice of the singers who were to sing for him. Only 
those of genuine talent and advanced schooling were accepted. 
Masses by the greatest composers—Beethoven, Haydn, Cherubini | 
and Rossini—were given with remarkable perfection under 
Weber’s inspiring leadership. Eventually, however, witnessing 
the advent of a new generation of singers who, in his opinion, 
were incapable of doing justice to such noble compositions, he 
handed in his resignation. Thereafter he taught om and vocal 
music with conspicuous success. | 


For some time Weber conducted classes cs an netiate’ club 
which had its quarters on Camp Street, near Girod. Admission 


was gratis, but Weber tolerated no laxity in his pupils on that 


account. He was especially impatient of the “vibrato” singers of © 
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whom there were—alas!—far too many in New Orleans at that 
time. He would listen with ill-concealed impatience to a woman 
who affected that style of singing, and finally blurt out, “Vell, 
Madame, vot do you want to do, hein? Shake de house down? 
Schtop it at vonce, or ve will all be killed as de roof smashes 
down!” For Weber had a rough tongue for those whom he re- 
garded as incompetent or insincere, just as he had the sincerest 
—— and the most cordial praise for talent and for earnest 

ort. 


Weber came to New Orleans from Germany at the age of 
twenty-one. He brought with him a solid knowledge of music 
obtained at the Leipzig Conservatory, where he received his train- 
ing. His career as a musician in New Orleans lasted rather more 
than thirty years. At his death in 1901 he left a host of friends, 
admirers, and grateful pupils, all of whom entertained a pro- 
found affection for him as a teacher and a man; and also a good 
_ many bitter enemies, who resented the ruthlessness with which he 
punctured their pretensions in the field where he was an ac- 
_knowledged master. 


So far we have been Paes chiefly the teachers and 
composers whose careers lend luster to the music history of old-— 


_ time New Orleans. The music publishers, who were likewise im- 


portant factors in the development of our local music, have been 
mentioned only incidentally and very briefly. Further reference 
should be made to A. E. Blackmar, whose establishment was in 
- 1862 at No. 167 Canal Street; L. Grunewald, who began to be ac- 
tive as early as 1864; A. G. Gardner, who did business at 807 
Magazine Street; and Charles Horst, whose shop was located at 
19 Chartres Street. Blackmar was the most interesting member 
of this group. During the Civil War he was conspicuous for his 
devotion to the cause of the South. He wrote the words, com- 
posed the music, and published a number of songs expressive of 
his exuberant patriotism, among them The Wearing of the Grey, 
God and Our Rights, and The Southern Marseillaise, which were 
widely popular in the Confederacy. Blackmar specialized in the 
publication of new and particularly of local music. In that 
way he earned what is likely to prove immortality. 


One day a variety-show actor, Harry McCarthy, brought to 
Blackmar the words and music of a song which he had just fin- 
ished. Would Blackmar like to publish it? He would, and did. 
He gave McCarthy a $500 piano by way of compensation. The 
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song was The Bonnie Blue Flag. Within a week or two of its 
appearance in print, it was being hummed, whistled, sung and 
played throughout the South. -It shares with Dixie the honor of 
being the national anthem of the Confederacy. McCarthy was 
well-known in the American theater. He was playing an en- 
gagement at the Academy of Music, under the direction of David 
Bidwell, when inspired to write the song. As a literary composi- 
tion it probably has no great merit, but the music still has its 
attraction. That, and the fact that it enumerated the States 
included in the Confederacy, in the order in which they passed 
the Ordinance of pemeeton, accounted for its widespread pop- 
-ularity. 


That was diasiee months before New Orleans fell into the hands 
of the Federal forces. One of General Butler’s first acts was to 
have Blackmar arrested, as the publisher of a “seditious” work. 
The publisher marched off to his brief imprisonment, guarded by 
a file of Federal soldiers, but defiantly whistling the tune to which 
the commanding general objected. When he was released, which 
was a few weeks later, Blackmar returned to his store, to find 
that it had been ransacked, and his entire stock of sheet music, 
valued at several hundred dollars, completely destroyed. - 


_ It is also of interest to note that the other great war song 
_ of the South, Dixie, was first published in New Orleans. Dizie, 
however, was not written in this city. It was written in 1859 
as a “walk-around” for a minstrel show then running in New 
York. It attracted no attention until, two years later, it was is- 
sued from the press of the Werlein house. The words are said 
to have been written by Daniel Emmett, an “old-time” minstrel, — 
but the music was the joint production of Emmett and a German- 
born bandmaster, named Herman Frank Arnold. New Orleans 
first heard its lilting strains at the old Varieties Theater, when 
Mrs. John Wood and her company were presenting John Brough- 
am’s Pocahontas, in the Spring of 1861. | 


In the last scene of Pocahontas there was a Zouave March, 
which, somehow, failed to score with the local audienée, as it had 
done elsewhere. Tom McDonough, the stage manager, who was 
in charge of the production, sensing that the trouble was with 
the music to which the march was executed, asked the leader of 
the orchestra to suggest something that possessed the requisite 
appeal. The leader was Carlo Patti, brother of the celebrated _ 
diva, Adelina. Carlo remembered a tune which he had heard 
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recently in New York, played it on a piano, and McDonough de- 
lightedly accepted it. To its gay insistence, “I wish I was in 
Dixie!” the Zouave march was performed that night to an en- 
thusiastic audience, which insisted upon seven repetitions before 
it was willing to let the marchers retire. It is said that Philip 
Werlein asked Patti for a transcript, printed it, and shortly 
thereafter one of the most famous compositions in oe American 
_ repertory began its triumphant career. 


Grunewald, although he, too, wehitabai a wri! deal of 
music, never scored any such sensational success as Blackmar’s 
or Werlein’s. He first came into notice in local musical circles as 
a vocalist; then in 1866 he had a store on Canal Street, and more 
or less in the same spot the business has been carried on ever 
since. If the reader is curious to know what the Grunewald 


_. establishment looked like in those days, he can study the title 


page of the Margrave Galop, arranged by Von La Hache from 
the original by Eugene Baylor. There, the store is pictured with 
the drygoods shop of Turcotte & Justuc on.one side, and that of 
B. Piffet on the other, and old-fashioned gentlemen in “Prince 
Albert” coats and silk hats bowing respectfully to ladies in crino- 
line as they promenade along the sidewalks, under the “gal- 
leries” which used to be so attractive a feature of New Orleans’ 
chief commercial thoroughfare. Later, the Grunewalds added a 
hotel business, and became as well-known in that line as in the 
-music business. | 

Of Horst and Garner we know hekibale beyond their names. — 


One day, some eight or ten years before the outbreak of the. 
Civil War, an engraver and musician, H. Magny, presented him- 
_ self before W. T. Mayo, accompanied by a young girl scarcely 
more than five feet in height, with the daintiest of tiny, well-kept 
bands. “Here,” said Magny, “is an engraver of music. You will © 
do well to find a place in your establishment for this accomplished 
young lady!” 


Mayo was incredulous. Could that slender, fragile little 
person, with those pretty hands, really manipulate the mu- 
sic engraver’s tools? But she was eager for a test. With some 
reluctance Mayo handed her a sheet of music, and told her to 
go ahead. 

That girl was Mrs. Henry Wehrmann, whose name is prob- 
ably the most important in the whole roster of music publishers in 
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‘New Orleans. She was born in Paris on April 1, 1880, as Char- 
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lotte Marie Clémentine Béhne. She was married in 1848 to 
Henri Wehrmann, son of the Burgomaster of Minden, Prussia. 
After a brief residence in the French capital, they came to New 


_ Orleans, arriving in 1849. They were attracted to the city by the 


fact that Mrs. Wehrmann’s father was already established there 
as a music dealer. The newcomers found employment almost at 
once with Philip Werlein, but Mr. Wehrmann speedily went into 
business on his own account, and it was then, probably, that 
Magny brought his youthful protégé to Mayo, and Mayo, greatly | 
pl with the beauty and accuracy of her work, as exhibited 
on the test piece, sent his work thereafter to the ae estab- 
lishment of the Wehrmanns. 


It is said that Mrs. Wehrmann engraved over a hundred 
works for Mayo. She had been trained in this difficult art in Paris. 
Apparently, she employed a kind of intaglio process, incising the | 
characters on a sheet of copper, in the same manner in which the 
plates are nowadays prepared for visiting cards. The printing 
was done by her husband on a press similar to that which is used 
by etchers in their work. The title pages, however, were usually — 
lithographed.. As they exhibited some rather elaborate decora- 
tions which could not be reproduced by the intaglio process, lithog- 
raphy was the only other medium then available. Nothing is 
more amusing and instructive than to examine these title pages 
which, as has been suggested elsewhere, often embodied local 


scenes of much historical interest. 


It is said that the Wehrmanns printed over eight thou- 
sand separate compositions. They did work for all the local 
music houses, Grunewald, Werlein, Junius Hart, Elie, Chapaux, 
and all the rest. Mrs. Wehrmann made the plates for such of 
Gottschalk’s music as saw the light in New Orleans. One of 


them was the immortal Last Hope, published by Werlein in 1854. 


The Wehrmann home was a gathering place for all the local mu- 


sicians for half a century. They delighted to honor the gifted — 


woman whose skill gave their compositions their artistic dress. 
A frequent guest was F. Kerkel, one of the finest violinists who 
ever lived in New Orleans, who was for years identified with an 
orchestra at the French Opera House. Kerkel dedicated his Hen- 
riette Mazurka to the eldest daughter of the family. Most of 
the great musicians who visited New Orleans in her day were 
Mrs. Wehrmann’s guests at her hospitable mansion in St. Peter 
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Street. She gradually accumulated an exceedingly valuable col- 


- lection of manuscripts, sheet music, concert programs and other 


articles of the utmost interest to students of New Orleans’ music 


_ history, much of which is still in the possession of her descend- 


ants. Her work was admired and praised everywhere. In 1884- 
85 she exhibited some of it at the Cotton Centennial Exposition, 
in competition with similar displays from the most renowned pub- 
lishers elsewhere, and was awarded the medal — for the 
most artistic examples in that field. 

- Mr. Wehrmann died in New Orleans in Sopsibibier: 1905. 
His wife survived him till 1911, when, on March 5, after an ill- 
ness of only two days, she, too, passed away. These two accom-. 
plished persons were, in effect, the founders of a musical dynasty- 
which is represented in New Orleans:.today by Henri Wehrmann, © 
the violinist and composer. Other children were Henriette (the 
girl for whom Kerkel’s mazurka was named), who married Al- 
bert Hofeline; Valentine, whose daughter married Mr. Votier. 
Their children represent the fourth generation of this gifted fam- 


ily in New Orleans. It is interesting to add that when the young 
_ Henri began to compose—as he did at an early age—his mother 
engraved the plates for the first of his numerous publications. 


would be interesting, and certainly profitable, to expand 
the foregoing list of the old-time New Orleans musicians. After 
all, extensive as the roster may appear as set forth in the fore- 
going pages, it by no means exhausts the subject. It is difficult 
to realize at the present time how large a part music played in 
the life of New Orleans, more or less half-a-century ago. Prob- 
ably the destruction of the French Opera House did more harm to 
the. cause of music in the city than we now understand. At any 
rate, the private instruction in music which was formerly the 
fashion, seems to have declined markedly ever since that catas- 


trophic day when fire laid the Opera House in ashes. Institu-_ | 
tional training is, of course, most commendable. In all probabil- 


ity the various collegiate instrumentalities which now function 
in the city impart a scientific knowedge of a great art which was 
only imperfectly attainable by the old methods. And yet there 
‘was something of immense value in the intimate personal rela- 


. tionships which grew up between masters and pupils in the old 
’ days that seems largely, if not wholly to have evaporated in our 
time. “Eheu fugaces,” said the old Roman poet, “labuntur anni!” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The South During Reconstruction, 1865-1877. By E. Merton 
Coulter. [A History of the South, Vol. VIII. Edited by Wendell 
‘Holmes Stephenson and E. Merton Coulter; published by the 
Louisiana State University Press and the Littlefield Fund for 

Southern History at the University of Texas.] (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1947. Pp. xii, 426. Trade 
Edition, $5.00 per volume; Library em $60.00 for the 
ten-volume set.) 


Teachers and scholars in the field of Southern 
long felt the need for a complete, comprehensive and up-to-date 
History of the South, incorporating the results of the last half- 
century of detailed research carried on by a host of scientifically 
trained historical scholars, embodying the re-evaluation of the 
sources in the light of modern historical trends, and emphasizing 
the new viewpoints which have been Sovenped in historical writ- 
ing since the turn of the century. 


Two projects designed to meet this neod Were inaugiirated 
almost simultaneously about a decade ago. One originated with 
Dr. Wendell Holmes Stephenson and the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press; the other with the late Dr. Charles W. Ramsdell and 
the Littlefield Fund for Southern History at the University of — 
Texas. When the two projects were revealed, it was evident that 


both were directed toward the same end, and that only one such 


project was desirable. Conferences between the editors and spon- — 
sors of the respective projects resulted in a wise decision to merge 
the two plans. The result was the plan for A History of the South 
under the joint sponsorship of the Louisiana State University 
Press and the Littlefield Fund for Southern History at the Uni- 


versity of Texas, with Drs. Stephenson and Ramsdell as joint 


editors of the series. 


The plan progressed rapidly at iret, The editors and spon- | 
sors agreed upon a ten-volume History of the South, and a spe- 


cialist in the period covered by each volume was selected to con- 


tribute the volume covering the period of his particular interest. 
But the untimely death of Professor Ramsdell, who, in addition — 
to being one of the editors of the series, was to contribute the 


volume on the Reconstruction period, delayed the plans for a time. 
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Other unforeseen factors, all beyond the control of the sponsors, 


- caused a further retardation in the progress of the project. Public 


service during the war resulted in impeding the progress of some 
of the authors, and wartime conditions, such as heavier teaching 
loads and other demands, retarded the completion of their as- 


signments by some of the other authors. 


Dr. E. Merton Coulter, of the University of Georgia, was se- 
lected as Dr. Ramsdell’s successor, both as joint editor of the 
series and as author of the volume on the Reconstruction period 
which had originally been assigned to Dr. Ramsdell. In both ca- 
pacities this was a wise selection, as Dr. Coulter has been long 


- recognized as an able editor and facile writer in the field of 
- Southern history, with special concentration on the Give War | 


and Reconstruction periods. 


The general public, even the bulk of the historical fraternity, 
probably do not realize the vast amount of work involved in bring- 
ing to fruition such an ambitious project as A History of the 
South. However. those who are familiar with the history of simi- 
lar cooperative projects will not be measurably surprised at the 
speed with which this project has matured. The editors and spon- 
sors can now congratulate themselves upon the publication of the 
first volume of a series which bids fair to rival, if not outstrip, 
the other well-known multiple-volume histories of the United 
States, such as the American Nation, the Chronicles of America, 


and the History of American Life series, which are familiar to 
all who have cast even a glance at = shelves of any of the * 


braries of the nation. 


busily engaged in the completion of their assignments, and it is 
hoped that the volumes will now come off the press at the rate 
of at least two a year until the publication of the entire work has 


been completed. 


Students and teachers of Southern history will welcome the 
appearance of The South During Reconstruction, 1865-1877, by 
E. Merton Coulter, which is Vol. VIII of. A History of the South, 
but the first of the series to be published. The author brings to his 
task a wide and intimate acquaintance with the primary and 
secondary source materials on the period which the volume covers. 
His extensive and intensive research has enabled him to get the 
“flavor” of the time, and his facility of expression enables him 


The ndaed of the individual Voltas in the series are all 
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to convey to the reader an accurate and interesting word-picture 


of those stirring days of three quarters of a century ago. He has 
succeeded well in embodying in his narrative the “spirit” of the 
times of which he writes and in making this a “‘live”’ subject to 


the reader of the volume. 


This is a new type of general history of the Reconstruction 
period. Unlike the older general histories of the same period, this 
volume is not a mere history of the political aspects of that era. 
While not neglecting the political framework of his subject, the — 
author delves deeply into the economic and social forces which 
were at work, though these forces were for the most part un- 
recognized at the time by most of the participants in the public 
affairs of the period. The result is a well-rounded history of the 
period. The author presents much that is new to the general read- 
er, and at the same time he presents in a new and different light 


much of the material that is found in the old-type aseaps of the 


Reconstruction period. 


. - The entire treatment of the este is amazingly fair, im- 
partial, and sympathetic towards all the elements involved in the 
complex picture. All participants in the Reconstruction drama 
are accorded proper credit when there was any real merit in their 
plans or programs; all are likewise censured for the errors and 
blunders which they were responsible for committing. The radi- 
cal Republican congressional leaders who were trying to legis- 
late for the protection and benefit of a race about whose real 
status they were densely ignorant, to say nothing of their mo- 
tives for advancing the interests of the Republican party in the 
South; the Southern white leaders who were seeking to prevent 
changes in the economic, social and political system to which they 
were accustomed, but which changes they were powerless to con- 
trol; the carpetbaggers and the scalawags who sought personal 


- political preferment from the unsettled conditions in the South; 


and the Negroes who were striving for the attainment of some- 
thing or other of which they had little or no real comprehension, 
are all given their just dues in this unbiased narrative. 


The treatment of the subject is progressive. It takes the newly 
liberated Negro as he existed at the close of the war and depicts — 
his attempts to find ways and means of enjoying his new situation. 


_ It explains his use or abuse of the civil and political equality ac- 


corded him by the provisions of the 14th and 15th amendmenis, 
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and shows in what ways the progress of the Negro race was aided 
or hindered in general by the activities of Northern philanthro- — 
pists who meant well, but who in many instances were utterly ig- 
norant of the real situation with which they were earnestly 
striving to deal. It discusses the work of the radical politicians 
who had an axe to.grind in giving the Negro the ballot. All these 
elements, each in its own particular fashion, were seeking to ele- 
vate the Negro to a social and political position which he was not 
then fitted to occupy in the a ee of Southern civiliza- 
tion. 


Throughout the there is a thread of development 
pees the trend away from the strictly agrarian South of the 
ante-bellum days toward the new and better era of partial in- 
dustrialization of the region, which had its inception in the Re- 
_ construction period but which did not reach fruition until 

a generation later. The small industrial beginnings of Re- 
construction days were the seeds which were to bear fruit at a — 
later day. Neither the Southern white leaders nor the Negroes 
really understood these economic forces which were working, 
slowly but surely, to bring about a better day for both classes in > 
the New South which was gradually evolved out of the chaos of 
Reconstruction. It took an entire generation for these new forces 
to eventuate in a-better Southern civilization. The author has 
succeeded in interweaving and harmonizing all these numerous | 
new factors in the Southern pattern of life in such a way as to 
present a convincing exposition of the Reconstruction period in — 
all its multifarious aspects. 


No phase of the subject is neglected or even slighted. The 
economic losses occasioned by the war, the demoralization of labor 
produced by the liberation of the Negroes, the social and political — 
chaos growing out of the radical congressional plan of reconstruc- 
tion, all are treated at considerable length. Economic problems, 
such as agriculture, transportation, and the development of cities 
and factories, are accorded their proper place in the narrative. — 
And such important social forces as education, religion, and 
other kindred phases of Southern civilization are by no means 
neglected. All this is a reflection of the recent trends in historical . 
writing. 


‘The historical scholar and the general ONE will both anx- 
iously await the appearance of each successive volume of this 
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epoch-making series. All libaries, both public and private, not only 
in the South but throughout the nation, will wish to add this out- 
standing work to their collections. Dr. Coulter has set a high mark 
for the other contributors to the series to shoot at. If the later 


volumes measure up to the standard established by this one, the 


series will indeed be the most valuable and comprehensive work 
yet published in the important field of Southern history. 


The limited number of illustrations are apt and well chosen. 
The “Critical Essay on Authorities?’ is comprehensive and will be 
of immense service to the historieill scholar and the bibliographer. 
An adequate index serves as an aid in reference work. The print- 
ers and binders. a pazeeengt a very attractive volume. 


Walter Prichard 


HE LAWD SAYIN’ THE SAME. By Hewitt Leonard Ballowe. 


(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University mamas 1947. 
Pp. xvi, 254. Illustrations. $2.75.) 


It is sometimes hard for us to realize that the Negro is a 
product of the African wilds. Today, the educated, well-dressed 
Negro seems a long way from the jungles whence he came. There 
is, I believe, more of a tendency to feel that the Negro mushroomed 
up on the ante-bellum plantation. The picturesque “Uncle Tom” 
of plantation days seems more the ancestor of the Negro than a 
proud African prince. Dr. Ballowe, in The Lawd Sayin’ The Same, 
shows us an earlier type Negro than is usually portrayed, en- 
abling us to realize that the early slaves were, in reality, not so far > 
from barbarism, and that what we call Negro “superstitutions’’ 
today are not so far removed — the barbaric Peotone of the 


earlier times. 
- The Lawd Sayin’ The Same is a collection of Negro folk ‘iti 


-gleamed by Dr. Ballowe in his relations with the people of South 
Louisiana, the sugar plantation Negro, the “Cajun” —all the | 
inhabitants of the much-romanticized Louisiana Bayou country. 


In his capacity as physician, Dr. Ballowe has known these people 
intimately. It is our good fortune that he, as a born storyteller, 


-" enables us to share his intimacy with them. 


The book is composed of a series of folk stories or fiialitapite, 


each different, but connected together by the use of the same 
setting and some of the same characters. The time of the action 
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is, for the most part, during the period just after the Civil War, 
although the whole period of the Southern agricultural dynasties 
is portrayed. The setting is a sugar plantation deep in Louisiana. 
The name given to it is Effingham, although the author states that 
this is a ficticious name for a place actually in existence. The 
principal characters are the master of the plantation and his 
wife, and numerous slaves, all belonging to the plantation. The 
subject matter is composed of tales, of these black people, their 
beliefs, their dealings with each other and with the master. It 
is largely devoted to incidents where supernatural powers play a 
large part, thus showing us that the stories are rooted in folklore. 


The first tales concern the principal character, Unc’ Brutus. 
The son of an African chief, Brutus had been brought to the 
plantation straight from the wilds of Guinea, and had been ele- 
vated to the position of chief potion-maker, ghost-chaser, and 
spiritual medium for the plantation slaves. This he accomplished 
largely by the aid of his “Duppy,” an invisible spirit of much vi- 
vacity, whose chief delight was chasing his enemies and rending 
their retreating sides with a set of long claws with which he was 


provided. This amusing character, Duppy, is a source of the humor > 


which pervades the tales. Vampires, voodoo charms, magical 


powers, Obeah men, possessed of magical qualities—all give in- 


sight into that strange, cultish personality, the Negro slave. 


The latter tales are not so concerned with the ancient magic 
as with character studies of individual Negroes. Here Dr. Ballowe 
portrays the true Negro character, as only a man who knew and 
_ understood Negro philosophy could depict. The characters are 
swiftly drawn, largely through the medium of dialogue, but in 
spite of the fact that Dr. Ballowe introduces a host of characters, 
each one is surprisingly true. Qn every page of the book, the 
lackadaisical spirit of the Negro race shows through, a quaint 
philosophy which has endured through the years. Dr. Ballowe 
does not hesitate in portraying the jealousies, fears, and greed 


of these people, but the charm of his tales is not lessened by this. 


fact. Rather, it serves as ballast for the stories, instilling the 
cold-blooded truth, and lifting them from the realm of whimsical 
fairy tales. 


Asa to portray character, the 


dialect of the Negro shows more than how he talks—it shows his™ 


thought. process and his philosophy of life. Dr. Ballowe is to be 
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greatly commended for his use of Negro dialect in The Lawd 
- Sayin’ The Same. It is remarkably accurate, and is a constant 
_» Source of amusement to the reader in spite of the difficulty of 


deciphering the phonetic spelling. 


f Interesting to note throughout the book is the subtle ‘waa | 
’ gradual displacement of the old superstitious and barbaric beliefs 
by Christianity. Christianity gradually assumes a greater impor- 
tance in the Negro mind, but still the old superstitions cling. The 
result is that the Christian religion of the Negro emerges with 
definite traces of the old beliefs. 


The Lawd Sayin’ The Same does not concern itself with 
“race,” as such, at all. Dr. Ballowe has no axe to grind, no theory 
to. advance. He has preserved these charming folk tales, full of 
humor, truth, and wisdom, making for entertaining, instructive 
reading. They depict a way of life and a kind of personality which, 
though lovable and amusing, is fast disappearing from our world. | 


Yvonne P. Tison 
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- INDEX TO THE SPANISH JUDICIAL RECORDS | 
OF LOUISIANA 


LXXXV | 
August, 1785. 
from July, 1 1946, Quarterly) 


By LAURA L. PORTEOUS 
-cwith Marginal Notes by Walter Prichard) 


Spanish officials nee in this installment: 


Esteban Miréd, Colonel of the Fixed Regiment of Louisiana and 
Governor, ad interim, of the Province. | 


Martin Navarro, Intendant General of the Province of acilekanhic 


Juan Doroteo del Postigo y Balderrama, Auditor of War and 
Assessor General of the Province of Louisiana. | 


Nicolas Forstall, Senior Aleade of New Orleans. 


_Escribanos: Rafael Perdomo; Fernando Rodriguez. 


Public Attorneys: Pedro Bertoniére; Antonio Mendez. 
Luis Lioteau, Official Taxer for Costs of Court and Translator. 


| Cayetano ¢ Garcia de Valdez, Official Translator for the Admiralty 


Francisco Pascalis de la Barre, Sheriff of New Orleans. 
? Juan Batailhey sets forth that 


August 2,1785. is the owner of a Brigantine 


named the Joven Josef, also called 
ee brought by Juan the Guerrero, moored to the levee © 
ey granted 2 of this city. He now has an oppor- 


permit to proceed with the +. ity to sell it to Felix Dematterre 
sale of a Brigantine named under the proper formalities, 


therefore he prays the Court that 
ah after all legal requirements have 

No. 58. been fulfilled, the Escribano will 
be ordered to draw up the written 

Court of Intendant | Act of Sale for the aforesaid ves- 
Martin Navarro. sel. Intendant Martin Navarro 
ie | rules: Let this party present his 

Assessor, title to ownership, and upon seeing 


None mentioned. same & decree will be rendered. 
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The next entry is written in 


- Escribano, — French and reads: I have received 


from Mr. Batalley in silver as well 
as in Mr. Pradelle’s notes payable 
This case affords a good illustration t? his order the sum of twenty-two 
of the legal procedure involved in the thousand livres, the amount due for 
siana. It is similar to several other the ship, the Guerrier, that I have 


Rafael Perdomo. 


cases previously listed in these rec- gold him and delivered by mutual 


ords. The case came before the Court 
of the Intendant, since he had jurisdic- consent, and I warrant and grant 
mercial transactions. ne and com- him all the privileges that he may 


and can have in the said ship. 


- Bordeaux, the thirteenth of September one thousand seven hun 
dred and eighty-four. (Signed) Ducret. : 


The sale hereabove has been recorded in the Register of the 
Clerk of the Admirality at Guienne: at the request of Mr. Ba- 
talley, in consequence of his sworn declaration of the fourth of 
this month, for and to be recognized in case of need. Bordeaux, 
the seventh of the month of October, one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-four, signed before me on the Register. Batalley; Na- 
varre, Lieutenant General; and Cholet, Attorney for the King. 
Collated. (Signed) Carrere. 


The following entry is in Spanish. This is a true copy of the — 


original that remains in the Archives of this Consulate, to which 
I refer and to which I certify as the Consul for His Majesty in 
this Department of Bordeaux, the twenty-first of January of one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-five. (Signed) Manuel de la 


Hera. 
Juan Batailhey states that he has 
aintiff petitions to present the haan notified of the decree by 
: | which it has pleased His Lordship 
to order him to present his title to ownership of the said ship, and 
in obedience to same he solemnly exhibits it, and having done 
so, may it please the Court to render a decision in accordance with 
justice. Intendant Navarro rules: The title to ownership having 
been presented, let it be translated into Spanish, and done, re- 
turn the records to the Court. This translation must be made by 
Don Cayetano Valdez, after his acceptation and oath. | 


On the said day (August 3, 
1785) the Escribano personally 
notified Cayetano de Valdez, and he said that he accepted and did 
accept, and swore by God and the Cross, according to law, to pro- 


Notification, ‘acceptation and oath. 


ceed well and faithfully with the duties of his appointment. 


(Signed) Cayetano Garcia de Valdez. 


ini In the city of New Orleans on 
— . the said day, month and year, I, 
Cayetano Garcia de Valdez, in fulfillment of the foregoing de- 


cree, with the assistance of the present Escribano, proceeded to 
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make the translation as ordered by the foregoing decree, as fol- 
lows: the next entry is the Spanish translation of the French act 
of sale already given. | 


I declare that I have made this translation well and faith- 
fully, according to my legal knowledge and understanding, and in 
‘ testimony whereof, I have signed, to which the Escribano attests. 
(Signed) Cayetano Garcia de Valdez.- — | 


Whereas, and attentive to the 

wr | a document that this party has pro- 
duced, by which he proves his ownership to the Brigantine, the 
Joven Josef, let him be granted the permit he requested in his 
first petition, for the accomplishment of which the present Escri- 
bano must draw up the written act of sale. Let a taxation of costs 
be made by the latter, occasioned by these proceedings, to be 


paid by the petitioner. — | 


ne | On August 5, 1785, Rafael Per- 
at domo taxes costs at 9 pesos. 


August 2. _ | The first entry is a note stipu- 
Process. - ecree on the reverse side of page 

four, I have delivered the promis- 

| ‘ — sory note filed on this page, which 
Luis Lamate. his attorney has acknowledged to 
No. 95. 4 have received, and has receipted 
C rt £ Gov dro Bertoniére has signed in the 
presence of the witnesses, Fran-. 
Esteban Miro. | cisco Sernadas and Francisco Car- 
casses, to all of which I attest. 


Assessor, (Signed) Perdomo. 


Juan del Postigo. ie Ina petit on Leonardo Mazange 

| sets fo at, as it appears from 

Escribano, _ : the note presented with due solem- 

Rafael Perdomo. nity, Luis Lamat (Lamothe) owes © 

him 500 pesos. He has reminded © 

To collect a debt. him several times to pay this debt, 

mee | but he has not done so, therefore 

features of particular ‘iiener arene he prays the Court to order the de- 

the suit was instituted, the matter was fendant, under oath, in due form, 

| and without delay, to acknowledge, 

swear and declare whether the signature at the end of the note 

is his and whether he owes the amount specified, and done, de- 
liver his deposition to the petitioner to use to enforce his rights. 


_ In a secondary request the plaintiff asks that it may please 
His Lordship to order that in the interim this.suit must not be 
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concluded without notifying Luis de Lagrout to hold in his pos-— 
session, at the disposition of this Court, the full amount for the 
various pelts that Luis Lamothe has sold to him. Governor Miro, 

- on Assessor Postigo’s advice, rules: To the principal petition, the 
note having been presented, let the defendant swear and declare 
as requested, entrust the taking of his deposition to the Escribano, 
and done, deliver it to the plaintiff. The secondary petition is 


denied for the present. | : | | 
In New Orleans on the said day, 
month and year (August 2, 1785), 
the Escribano went to Luis Lamothe’s dwelling house for the 
purpose of receiving the declaration he was ordered to give, and 
was informed by a servant that he was not in, so he sets this down 
as a matter of record, to which he attests. (Signed) Perdomo. 


Leonardo Mazange states that 
he has come to an agreement with 
the defendant, therefore he prays 
\ Governor Miro to order the document presented on page one 
t | returned to him, and a taxation of costs made, which he will 

promptly pay. Governor Miro, on Assessor Postigo’s advice, 
rules: As it is prayed. | 
| the said day, month and year 

Notificatio 
and sth (September 8, 1785), the Escri- 
bano personally notified Luis Lioteau, Public Taxer, and he said 
he accepted and did accept, and swore by God and the Cross, 
according to law, to proceed well and faithfully with the taxa- 
tion he has been ordered to make, and he signed, to which the 
Escribano attests. (Signed) Luis Lioteau, before Rafael Perdomo. 


(Translator’s Note: The record ends here, the last part of 
_ the suit, namely Bertoniére’s receipt, and the Taxation of Costs 
_ have become detached, and mislaid, or lost.—L. L. P.] 


Leonardo Mazange prays to return the 
note, as the suit has been settled. 


August 8. Filiberto Farge files an entry of _ 
of the his debts, which reads: A state- 
Creditors of _ ment of my debts which I present 
: Feliberto Farge. _ to my creditors, so that they will 
i : grant me an extension of time to 
j No. 3030. 297 pp. pay them. | 
Court of Alcade 
| Nicolas Forstall. Firstly, I owe Mr. Cannon 
' Assessor, the sum of two thousand 
{ Juan del Postigo. | four hundred pesos ........ 2400 
| Fernando Rodriguez. ' To Mr. Almonester two 
To collect their debts. - thousand 


This sult afferds sood | | 
justration cates in Spanish Mr. Pechout four thousand 4000 
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colonial Louisiana. A merchant, who is 
unable to meet promptly his obligations 
to his many creditors, because of se- 
vere losses which he has sustained in a 
recent hurricane, petitions the Court 
for an extension of time in which to 
make final settlement with his creditors. 
He lists his liabilities and his assets, 
which show that he was solvent and 
would be able to meet all his obliga- 
tions, if not pressed for immediate 
settlement. The creditors refuse to agree 
to the extension of two years, re- 
quested by the petitioner, have him ar- 
rested and imprisoned and seals placed 
upon his property. The of 
his assets and liabilities drawn up by 
the debtor, under Court order, does not 
please his creditors, who insist upon 
pressing their suit. They appoint an 
attorney to represent their interests, 
and petition for an inventory of the 
debtor’s properties. The Court orders 
a Syndic named for the creditors, and 
expert appraisers are named to make 
the inventory. The debtor is then re- 
eased from prison. After the inventory 


has been made, five of the creditors 


who have sold various merchandise on 
credit to the debtor, petition for the 
return of their property. Over the pro- 
test of the other creditors, the Court 
grants the petition, and the property 
of the five is returned to them. ‘The 
remaining creditors vote to have the 


Mr. Treme one thousand 
five hundred 


Mr. Duplesis three thousand 
eight hundred .. 


Mr. Tenases two thousand.. 


Mr. Materre two thousand.. 
Mr. Porée a thousand 


Mr. Bidou one thousand 
three hundred 


Mr. Dugabriel two thousand 
four hundred 


property of the debtor sold at public — 


auction for cash; but when the auction 
starts, the bids are so few and so low 
that they reconsider and agree to al- 
low purchasers a credit of six months. 
The auction then proceeds, day after 
day, until all the property of the debtor 
had been disposed of. The material here 
presented ends with the completion of 
the auction sale, and does not give the 
final distribution of the proceeds among 
the creditors. This will be published 
in a later installment. ; 

These proceedings offer a wealth of 
source materials on the economic and 
social history of this period in Loui- 
giana. The debtor was a merchant deal- 


ing mainly in drygoods, though he had Mr 


in his stock certain other commodities. 
- The prices at which the various com- 
modities were inventoried, and at which 
they were adjudicated at the auction 
sale, afford a good record of business 
conditions in the New Orleans of that 
day. The prices of the slaves and the 
city properties are also of interest. 

In addition to his large stock of all sorts 
of drygoods, the merchant also handled 
razors, knives of several kinds, fish- 
_ hooks, corkscrews, candle snuffers, 
buckles of various kinds, taps for bar- 
rels, files and flints, chisels and iron 
for carpenter’s shop and tools for sey | 
chairs, syringes, boots, powder (kin 
not specified), and vinegar in barrels 
and hogsheads. The drygoods listed at- 
test to a considerable amount of luxury 
in New Orleans, with the wide variety 
of kinds and qualities of cloth—cotton, 
woolen, linen and silk—ribbons of all 
sorts, fans, feathers, hats ~ men and 
women (some of straw), in 
quantities and of various 6 MP buttons 
and buckles of all sorts, stockings for 
women and children and ‘socks for men, 
handkerchiefs, tablecloths, and a variety 
of other similar goods. 


Mr. Breaud six handréd 
Mr. Mater two thousand... 


Mr. Monlon nine hundred. 
and eighty 


Segond one thousand 
five hundred 1500 


Mr. Laronde one thousand 
five hundred | 1500 


Mr. Batailhen one thousand 
five hundred and eighty.. 1580 


31560 


_ New Orleans, August 3, 1785. 
(Signed) Philiberto Farge. 
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ment. 


considering the losses I have sustained. 


Firstly, two houses fronting on St. Louis Street, valued at 
the lowest price, three thousand pesos 


Another on (space left for name) Street, for the silhaial 
price of one thousand pesos 


moderate price of three thousand pesos 


Item, a Negro named Lesar, a tailor by trade, and known 
to be valued at nine hundred pesos... 


hundred pesos 


A mulattress named Caterina, a seamstress and panies, 
valued at seven hundred and fifty pesos 


valued at five hundred pesos. 


Brought Forward 


A Negress named Sair, valued at six hundred pesos 
A mulatto named Luis, valued at one thousand pesos........ 


A warehouse containing different kinds of cloth, silks and 
other merchandise, taken arid amount ‘to sixteen 


thousand pesos 


Orleans, August 3, 1785. (Signed) Philiberto Farge. 


arge. 


to pay them. 


| ; Item, two houses on (space left) Street, also valued at the’ 
Another named J ulian, of the same trade, valued at eight 


A N egress named Marion, a good cook, washer and i ironer, 


A Negress named Teresa, valued at five hundred pesos......... 


28050 


To this sum must be added six thousand, or more, pesos that 
_ I have in merchandise for sale in the city of Havana, as appears 
- from the documents that I shall present to my creditors. 


Statement of the losses I have 
Third statement rendered by Philiberto tained that have left me with- 

out the means to pay my creditors, 
which I call to their attention for the amounts that I am nme 


: Statement of my real and mov- 
Philiberto Farge a second state- able property that assign to 

: my creditors to prove that I have 

the wherewith to pay a if they give me an extension of time, 


"3000 
1000 
3000 


750 


16000 


New 


| 9950 
| 
600 | 
1000 | 
500 
| 
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For repairs of a house which has fallen down through no 
fault of the workmen, but because of a hurricane a lit- 
tle while before ; — this work I must pay six hundred ~ 


pesos 


Seven hundred pesos for different kinds of ndechtindlen | 
_ that were damp and rotted after the first hurricane... 


Six hundred pesos that are due me from the succession of 
Carlos Favre Daunois .. ‘ 


Eight hundred pesos that I lost through the patatiies of 
my warehouse and kitchen which was destroyed along _— 
with Regidor Nicolas Forstall’s house, according to 
the value placed upon them 3 


Four thousand pesos, the value of four. hundred barrels of 
_ flour thrown into the water by judicial order 


For the sum of six hundred pesos that I lost in a transac- 
tion in Natchez 


The sum of two thousand pesos that I ion in a private 
venture when I bought Mr. Meder’s warehouse 


Five hundred pesos on the sale of a house on Royal Street - 
~~ that I sold to Juan Ventura’ Morales 


Fight hundred pesos that I lost in the sale (of a none on | 


Brought Fedward 
Five hundred pesos I lost (ona house) that I built on 
Taulus (Toulouse) Street, and sold to pay my debts, 
like the foregoing 


10600 


All of which I shall prove to the entire a dapelille of my 
creditors whenever it will be necessary and indispensable, con- 
sidering that I am obligated to give them the requisite satisfac- 
tion in order to make known to them that my assets have de- 
clined in value. New Orleans August 3, 1785. (Signed) Phili- 


berto Farge. 
|  Filiberto Farge, resident of this 
Philiberto Farge petitions for an ex- Dort and city, sets forth that it is 
evident from the statement of his 
debts, fully presented, that it is impossible for him to pay the 
31560 pesos that he owes to several parties, at this time. His 


> 
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creditors ask him daily for a settlement which he cannot make 
now without a great loss to his estate. In order to do so, he asks 
for two years time so that in the interval he can sell his houses 
and Negroes, and also in one year’s time to pay each one a pro 
rata from the proceeds of the sale, and in the other to sell his 
merchandise and to collect what is due him for full payment of 
all amounts due him. He prays the Court to make known this 
request to the representatives of his creditors, so that they may be | 
pleased to grant him this extension of time. Alcalde Forstall 
orders this petition sent to the Auditor. — | 


. Let this party be committed to 
the Public Prison, as the law re-— 
quires, and then he will be heard in Justice: (Signed) Forstall; 
Postigo. 
‘In the city of New Orleans on 
Proceedings for the arrest of Mr. Farge. the said day, month, and year 
_ (August 6, 1785), the Escribano 
made enquiries in various parts of the city for Filiberto Farge, 
and was told that he is absent and is on his plantation on the 
lower River. In testimony whereof, he sets this down as a matter 
of record, to which he attests. ( Signed) Rodriguez. 


: Pablo Segond, Felix de Materre, 
Mr. Farge’s. property. seals placed Juan Batalla, Santiago Mather & 
Strother, Pedro Bidou, Pedro Se- 
nas, Claudio Tremet (Tremé), Thomas Porée, Alexo Reaux and 
Geronimo La Chapella, residents of this Port and City, all credi- 
tors of Filiberto Farge, present themselves in Court and declare 
that they have been informed of the failure of the aforesaid Farge, 
and in consequence he has been ordered committed to the Public 
Prison of this city, and considering that the greater part of his 
property consists in various kinds of merchandise and Negroes, 
which because of his absence are susceptible to sequestration, 
therefore, so as to prevent prejudice that might arise, they pray 
it may please the Court to order the said property safe guarded 
by placing seals, provisionally, on his sa and other ef- 
fects that may belong to him. (Signed) F. Dematerre; Pablo 
Segond ; Thomas Porée; Mather & Strother ; Pierre Bidou Herbert ; 
_Alexo Reaud: J. B. Batailhey : - P. Cenas; Tremé Jr; Geronimo La 
_ Chiapella. Nicolas Forstall, on Juan del Postigo’s ‘advice, rules: 
Let the seals be placed, provisionally, on Filiberto Farge’s house, 
until a decision will be rendered for the creditors. 


: In the city of New Orleans, on 
Placing the seals. __ August 6, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 

| Senior Alcade of this city and its 
jurisdiction for His Majesty, accompanied by the Escribano, at 
about nine o’clock in the morning of this day, went to Philiberto — 
Farge’s house, where the Escribano placed the seals in his pres- 
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- ence, including the shop and the main house, and in all places 
_ where needed, and twelve o’clock having struck, His Honor turned 
these buildings over to Miguel Roche y Girona, the next door 
neighbor, who acknowledged to have received them, and drew 
up a formal receipt for same. His Honor signed to which the 
Escribano attests. (Signed) Nicolas Forstall ; before Fernando 


ea In he f New Orl 
the city of New Orleans, on 
fhe scsi” Of the proceedings to place tha said day, month and year 
(August 6, 1785), at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, Nicolas Forstall, Regidor Perpetuo and Senior 
Aleade of this city and its jurisdiction for His Majesty, accom- 
panied by the Escribano, went to Philiberto Farge’s house to 
continue the proceedings of placing the Seals, which was. done 
in the presence of Miguel Roche y Girona, on the warehouses 
and wine vaults of the said house, which were then delivered to 
the aforenamed Geronimo (Miguel?) Roche y Girona, and he 
signed, to which the Escribano attests. Fernando Rodriguez is 
the only one signing this entry. 


Gilcue A certified copy of a N otarial 
Procuration sttorney. Act which reads in part that Pa- 
blo Segond, Felix Demater, Juan 
_ Batahailier, Pedro Bidou, Pedro Senas, Santiago Mather & 
Strother, Thomas Porée, Claudio Tremet, Alejo Reaux, and Ger- 
-onimo Lachapella, creditors of Philiberto Farge, appoint Pedro 
Bertoniére, Procurator Publico del Numero, their attorney, so 
that in their names and proper persons he may represent sen 
in all rights and actions, may petition for all, or any sums of 
money Owed to them on notes, obligations, bills, and their bal- 
ances, and for any other reasons that may be, prosecute and 
finish the instances that they have entered against the said Farge, 
considering that he has presented himself in Court and asked 
an extension of time with loss to their interests; prosecute all 
and any suits either judicial, or extrajudicial, ask execution, im- 
prisonment, and embargoes, sequestrations, execution and sale 
of the property he possesses, and make real delivery; hear rul- 
ings and sentences, both interlocutory and definitive; consent to 


what is favorable, or adverse, appeal and prosecute an appeal, 


petition in all instances, and Courts, granting him the power 
that will be necessary for all of same; ‘this they give him without 
limitation, with free, frank and general administration and the 
faculty to bring legal action, to swear in substitutes and revoke 
substitutions and name others with alleviation; to the f ulfillment 
of which they obligate their present and future estates, and in- 
sert here the guaranty clduse arid renounce the laws in their 
favor with the general that prohibits it. 


In testimony whereof, this is dated in the city of New Or- 
leans, August 6, 1785. The Escribano attests that he knows 
the grantors, and he signed with the witnesses, here present, who 
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were Phelipe Guinault, Miguel de San Juan Gomez and Joseph 
Becat, residents of this city. (Signed) Felix Dematerre; Pablo 
Segond; J. Bathailhey; Tremé Jr.; Pedro Bidou Herbert; Alexo 
Reau; Pedro Senas; Santiago Mather; Thomas Porée; and Geron- 
imo Lachapella; before Fernando Rodriguez, Notary Public. | 

This agrees with its original that was passed before me, and 
remains in. my possession and Archives, to which I refer, and 
upon the request of the parties I give the present written on 
three sheets of paper, dated as above. Gross and Flourish. In 
testimony of the truth. (Signed) Fernando Rodriguez, N otary. 
Public for the Cabildo and Government. 


The Creditors, their at- 

The creditors petition for Mr. Farge’s torney, Pedro Bertoniére, set forth 
that it is evident from the proceed- 

ings set down by the Escribano, that he was unable to notify 
Filiberto Farge of the decree rendered to their representation, 
and from this it is clearly proven that he has fled, consequently 
he should be declared guilty of fraud. Therefore, they pray it 
may please the Court to order the Deputy Sheriff, or any Min- 
ister of Justice, to apprehend him and put him in the Public 
Prison of this city; for this purpose their attorney is given the 
power to obtain official information so as to investigate and 
discover whatever property that may belong to him. Alcalde For- | 
stall, on Assessor Postigo’s advice, rules: The power of attorney 
having been presented, let the Deputy Sheriff be commissioned to | 
arrest the person as Filiberto Farge, and place him in the Public 


Proceedings to arrest Mr. Farge. e sal y, mon year 

(August 8, 1785), the Deputy. 
Sheriff ‘appeared before the Roeriieana and declared that he had 
looked in various parts of the city for Filiberto Farge, and was 
informed that he is a prisoner in the Public Prison; he went there 
in person where he found him under arrest, and he requested 
the aforesaid Escribano to set this down as a matter of record, 
to which the latter attests: (Signed) N. Fromentin ; meters shen’ 
nando Rodrig: of the Court, 


~In_ the city of New on 
otificat -the said day, month and year 
( August 8, 1785), the ‘Factibano went to the Public Prison of this 
city, in person, to. notify Philiberto isi! a prisoner there, of 


the marginal nots specifies that. 

The eriditors petition for the arrest € petition OlOWS Was pre- 

and to piace seals on ™* sented before the Escribano,. on 

_ the day of date at three o’clock 

ari the afternoon. New Orleans, 5, af 85. 


- 
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Pedro Bertoniére, acting for the declares that Fili- 
berto Farge owes Pablo Segond 1547 pesos 4 reales; and to 
Materre and Batalhey 3510 pesos 6 reales; Senas: 2090 pesos; 

Bidou 1507 pesos 3 reales; Mather & Strother. 1740 pesos 416 
reales, in hard silver, and 117 pesos 114 reales in notes of the 
Royal Treasury; Geronimo Lachapelle 156 pesos; Alexo Reaux 
650 pesos; Tremet 1621 pesos; Thomas Porée 2049: pesos; 1 
real ; these sums amount altogether to 12,850 pesos, 4 reales; 
and ‘whereas the above named Farge has failed, and in conse- 
quence thereof, as they have been informed, has presented i in this 
Court a statement of his business affairs, petitioning to.obtain:an 
extension of time from his creditors, this request cannot and 
must not be granted, because it is prejudicial to them and eh: 
trary to the usage and customs of commerce, besides being con- 
trary to our wise laws, considering that he has no valid reasons 
in his favor; therefore, to prevent greater prejudices than those 
they have already experienced, by leaving him more time to man- 

age the little property that remains to him, may it please His 
Honor to order the person of the aforesaid held in the Public 
Prison of this city, and that without loss of time seals be placed 
on all, or any, of the property he may possess, so that by this 
means they may be able to obtain a true knowledge of the con- 
dition of his estate. (Signed) Pablo Segond; Thomas Porée: 

Pierre Bidou Herbert; Tremé Jr.; P. Cenas; : Dematerre; J: f 
Batailhey; Mather & Strother ; Geronimo La Chiapella; Alexo: 
Reaud. Nicolas Forstall rules: Send this petition to the Auditor. 

Below, the Alcalde makes a second ruling: Petition received. ~— 


De Considering that new creditors 
| | .Filiberto Farge ‘present them- 
selves in this Court every ih who are not included in the mem- | 
orandum of his debts, let him be notified to declare the names of 
all of his creditors, so as to be able to pass judgment in conse- 
quence thereof. Forstall ;: Licenciado-Postigo:: 


» Filiberto Farge presents a state- 
Mp. statement of his ment of his accounts, French 
which reads: 


General Statement of the affairs of. Fare, at New: 

Active effects that are in his ite sat a 


Immovables 


Two houses on St. Louis Street............. 3000 Piastres* 
Two the same on St. Louis Street... B000- 
One the same on St. Louis Street 
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Slaves 

A Negro named Cézar | 900 
The same, named Julien 800 
A mulatto named Louis — 1000 
A mulattress, Catherine .. MO 
Idem, Marion 
Idem, Zaire | 600 
A Negress, Therese ....... 
The same, with her child, named Marie 

Louise 900 

M erchandise 


- Goods that are in the warehouse, according to 
: inventory amount to | 


Debts due by notes 


Mr. Thomas giving two other notes as security 
Blanchard 

Mr. Jean Marie 
Mr. Rapelier 
Mr. Brocard. .... 
Mr. Loisel from Whom Mr. Gravier has the note 


A house that I have repaired that has fallen down 


Much merchandise that became wet, and rotted 
because of the first hurricane 


Credit 


Passive debts due by the said Farge, to his here- 
inafter named — namely : | 


| 
Fo Mr. Canon Piastres 
Mr. Andres | 2000 
Mr. Duplessy ..... 8800 


‘Mr. Laronde ... 1700 


5950 12,950 


3,358 


9,900 
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Promissory Notes 


Mr. Pechoux 4000 — 
Tremé ..... | . 1500 
Mr. Cenas ........ | . 2000 
Mr. Materre 2000 
Mr. Porée ... | Sus 2000 
Mr. Bidou Herbert ..-- 1300 
Mr. Gravier -. 2400 
Mr. Reau .. 600 
Mr. Monon 980 
Mr. Segond ...... ww... 1500 
Mr. Batailhey ...... 1580 

Mr. Reano. 312-4 

Mr. Orange . 599 
Mr. Geronimo Lachiapella sane 156 
Mr. Marre ced 900 
Mr. Mathere in hard money and paper 2000 

Mr. Brion for house rent : * 600 24,427-4 

34,327-4 


Continuation amounts of the parties 
| of the other part | 1300 


The late Mr. Favre Daunois’ note that 
left in the Reg- 
istry Office 600 


burnt ........ 800 


400 quarters of flour thrown into the 
water by order of the Magistrates 4000 


My voyage to Natchez in spite of ~ 
labors and attention, I lost - 600. 


On a venture bought at Mr. Mather’s | 
house ........... 2000 
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A house sold to Mr. Morales..................... 500 

Another sold to Mr. Gerome .............. 

Another sold to Mr. 500 
| 


I certify that the present statement as well as the other 
given above are correct and true, save error. New ey: 


16, 1785. Philibert. Farge. 


. Filiberto Farge sets forth that 

Philibert Farge petitions to present his }, was ordered to declare his 

debts, pursuant to which he pre- 

sents a general statement: of them and swears by God, Our Lord, 

and a Sign of the Cross, in due form of law, to be true. . (Signed) 
Philibert 


Decree. that a new memo- 


of Filiberto Farge’s debts 
has been presented, which includes some creditors not mentioned 
in his first statement, let a copy of.the above. to 
creditors. (Signed) Forstall ; Postigo. . 


creditors who have appointed him, 
avers that, considering his clients 

who are the greater number of the aforesaid creditors, as ‘may 
be proven from the statement presented by Mr. Farge, are not will- 
ing to consent to an extension of time as requested by him, there- 
fore he prays it may please the Court to declare the said extension 
without place, and in consequence decree that an_ inventory be 
made of his property. Alcalde Forstall receives this petition and 
on Assessor 8 ‘decrees: 


that the 


of Filiberto-Farge’s credi- 


tors are not ee 2 to consent to the extension of time he has 


requested, let his claim be declared without. place; and proceed. 
with the making of the inventory and appraisement of his prop- 
erty. Fees” six pesos. Nicolas .Forstall; -Licenciado Pos- 


tigo. 
is the said. day (August 18, 


Notification. 1785), the Escribano personally 
notified See Canon and Pechio, Andres: Almonhester, Francis- 


Duplesis, Pedro “—Laronde, Juan Gravier, Santiago:. Molen, 
Francisco Reano, Andres Orange, Guillermo Marre and Renato 
B he attests. ‘(Signedy ‘Ferhando- ‘Rodriguez, Clerk 
of the Cou i 
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wo 7 ‘In the city of New Orleans, on 
Alege ordre Syndie named for August 18, 1785; Nicolas Forstall; 
Senior Alcalde of this city and its 
jurisdiction for His Majesty, went to Filiberto Farge’s house for | 
the purpose of beginning the making of ‘the inventory and: ap- 
- praisement of his property, and considering that several of the 
creditors were present, they declared to His. Honor that it would 
be necessary to name a Syndic to whom all the inventoried prop- 
erty could be delivered. This proceeding was suspended until such 
time as this might be effectuated. His Honor signed with Pedro 
Bertoniére, attorney for the ‘creditors, to which the Escribano 
attests. (Signed) Nicolas Forstall; before Fernando Rodriguez; 
Clerk of the Court. The rere! fails to sign. 


Filisverto Lafarche (Philibert 

Puteri Farge petitions to be released Farge), resident of this eity, held 
in the Royal Prison here, in the 

best form that may bin place in law, and reserving for his own 
‘ use whatever may be favorable to him, appears before His Honor, 
and states that he voluntarily presented himself in this said pris- 
on, because he had made an estimate of the effects he has in his 


_ possession, and the debts against him; to show that it was neces- 


sary to have his credit extended when he found he did not have 
sufficient funds to meet his obligations. He has asked his credi- 

tors to extend the time for payment of his debts, and not to bring 
suits against him in the future, as it would be impossible for him 
to settle with the means at his disposal ; to make such a settlement 
now would not only be unfavorable to them, since he did not have 
enough to ‘pay them, but would leave him incapable of reorganiz- 
- ing his business; and his aforesaid creditors must know of the 
losses he has sustained, and the reason for these losses, in virtue | 
of which, ‘and: because they insist upon this arrest, he cannot prove 
the causes of his losses to his said creditors with the efficiency 
’ this affair merits; these forcible reasons should convince them to 
change their methods to some other action more favorable to them 
and their interests, than .to ask to take an inventory, and effect 
a sale of his, property. Therefore. he prays the Court to admit him 
to bone for the: pacity of his person, to remain at the disposi- 

tion of the said Co to release him from prison, and to render 
a, judgment and sentetice in accordance with whatever arrange- 
ments may be made with his above named creditors. Alcalde For- 
stall, on Assessor .Postigo’s advice, rules: Considering that the 
extension of time that this party claims has been declared without 
in j let. from prison where he is now 


Pedro Bertoniére, acting for the 
“tor “expert creditors, avers that an inventory 
| appraisement has been ordered 
made ‘of ‘Filiberto s property, and considering that the 
greater part of it consists in different kinds of merchandise | 
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which the public experts cannot appraise with any certainty, they 

name for this purpose, Juan Reynaud and Pedro Dupin, persons 

versed in commercial matters; therefore they pray the Court 

to confirm this appointment and order them to proceed with the 
appraisement, as decreed. 


In a secondary petition they set forth that in order to have 
someone take charge of all the aforesaid property, to collect what 
is realized from the sale promptly, and to exhibit the said money 
at. the disposition of the Court, an acting Syndic should be ap- 
pointed to fill this office, for which they name J azinto Bernard, 
a resident of this port and city, who is trustworthy and versed in 
: commercial affairs; to this effect they pray that His Honor will 

make this appointment, which they petition in justice, as above. 
Nicolas Forstall, on Juan del Postigo’s advice, — In the main 
on secondary petitions, as it is prayed. 


| In the city of New Orleans on 
a ‘spt August 26, 1785, the Escribano, in 
| virtue of the foregoing decree, received the oath of Jazinto Ber- 
nard, which he made by God, Our Lord, and the Cross, in con- 
formity to law, under charge of which he promised to fulfill well 
and faithfully, the duties of syndic of the creditors of Filiberto | { 
Farge, and he signed, to which the Escribano attests. Fernando 
a signs, but J azinto Bernard does not. 


% & On the said day, the Escribano, 
having summoned to his presence 
Juan Reynaud, who declared that he accepted and did accept and 
swore by God, Our Lord, and a Sign of the Cross, in conformity 
to law, to proceed well and faithfully with his duties, and he | 
signed, to which the Escribano attests. (Signed) Fernando Ro- — B. 
driguez. Juan Reynaud does not sign. 7 


On the said day, month and your, 
the Escribano personally notified 
| Pedro Dupain, who said he accepted and did accept, and swore 
| by God, Our Lord, and a Sign of the Cross, according to law, to 
| proceed well and faithfully with the duties of his charge, and he 

did not sign because of a physical disability to his wrist, to which 
the Escribano signs. —— Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the 


Court. 
| Fa Ms In the city of New Orleans, on 
| August 26, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
| Senior Alcalde of this city and its jurisdiction for His Majesty, 
went to Filiberto Farge’s house for the purpose of making an in- 
ventory and estimation of his property in the presence of Pedro 
Bertoniére, attorney for the creditors, J azinto Bernardo, their 
syndic, Juan Reynaud and Pedro Dupan, appraisers, and the esti- 
mate was made as Follows : ) 


Notification, acceptation and oath. 
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- Roza’s note, dated July 7, 1780, for sixty-eight pesos, No. 4 
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Papers” 
Firstly, His Honor cnteréh them to examine the papers, which 
was done in the following manner: 


Firstly, they found one hundred and a pesos, four es 
reales, in Treasury Notes - 149-4 


Item, twenty-eight pesos ....... i 28 
- Item, a note of an Official of the King for uinaty penos, par- 
| aphed and Numbered 1 ... 90 
Item, Mr. Guillon’s note for twelve pesos, four regis, P par- 
aphed and labeled No. 2: | 12-4 


Mr. Joncher’s note, dated August 16, 17 81, for vniiaaiiines 
pesos, paraphed and labeled No. 3 


ut 


Antonio de Ozo’s note of March 11, 1784, for thirty-two 
pesos, paraphed and labeled No. 5 . 32 


Mr. Pechoux’s note, dated May 20, 1785, for seventy-one 
pesos, four reales, rubricked and paraphed No. 6 ........ 71-4 


Mr. Rapalie’s note, dated March 25, 1783, for two hundred. 


and thirty-seven pesos, six reales, paraphed and labeled 
No. 7 237-6 


A joint note made by Juan Pedro and J uan Toullon, dated 
July 9, 1785, for nine hundred and eighty-four pesos, 
three reales, ‘paraphed and labeled No. 8 984-3 


Item, a note in duplicate made by Antonia Robredo to the 
order of Mr. Laffont for one hundred and sixty pesos, , 
dated March 3, 1781, paraphed and labeled No. 9........ 160 


Mr. Pechoux’s acknowledgment, dated May 20, 1785, of Mr. 
Brocar’s note, made at Santo Domingo, remitted to him | 
by the said Farge to make a payment of the sum of 
pesos for him, paraphed and labeled 
0. 1 


Item, two notes of Francisco Le Doux in Punta Cortada 


(Pointe Coupée), payable to Lamatte’s order, endorsed 
(blank space), dated February 4, 1777, to be paid in 

hard pesos, or indigo, according to the note which . 

is for five hundred and sixteen pesos, four reales, 

and was to have been paid at the end of novel of 

the said year, 1777 . 516-4 


At this stage, because it was late, the proceeding was sus- 
pended. His Honor signed with the attorney, and the syndic who 
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was given possession of the papers, to which the Escribano at- 


_ tests. (Signed) Nicolas Forstall; Pedro Bertoniere ; before Fer- 


nando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. | 


In the city of New Orleans, on 
August 26, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
Regidor Perpetuo and Senior Alcalde of this city and its juris- 


‘diction for His Majesty, went to Philiberto Farge’s house for the | 


purpose of continuing the inventory of his papers, where there 
were present Pedro Bertonifire, attorney for the creditors, and 
(space left for Christian name) Bernard, their syndic, and they 
proceeded to take an Inventory of the papers, as follows: 


Item, another note, the same, for five hundred and eighty-_ | 
four pesos, four reales, to be paid at the end of Novem- 
ber seventy eight . 


The aforenamed Farge declares the notes that have been 
remitted to him by Mr. Thomas of Illinois for eight 
hundred pesos that the latter to what’. 
the said Mr. Farge has stated 800 


Item, an account due from Mr. Blanchard, upon which “ oe 
has written his acknowledgment, dated June 9, 1784, 
for the sum of five hundred and a pesos, : 
one real 547-1 


Item, a bill due foi Mr. Loisel for which Mr. Farge de- 
clares the former drew up a note, with Mr. Gravier as 
bondsman, and that the said note is in the possession — 
of the last named, and is for one sum of six hundred 
and eight pesos 608 


Another bill due from Mr. Dumont for several kinds of © 


reales 82-5 


Item, another bill due from Mr. Lachaise, Military Official, — 
-as a remainder of an account, and is for thirty-nine 
pesos, dated September 16, 17 80 39 


Item, another bill owed by Cavallero Bellgard, for sixteen 


pesos, due since the year 1779 16 ae 


Item, another bill due from Mr. Grin, J aly 29, 17 82, for , 


twenty-two pesos, four reales . 22-4 


Note: Cavallero Demorant owes a bill which is not adj usted. 


- At this stage His Honor ordered the proceedings suspended 
because there were no more papers to inventory. His Honor 
signed with the attorney and the syndic for the creditors, to 
which the Escribano attests. (Signed) Nicolas Forstall; Pedro 
Bertoniére; before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. . 
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In the city of New Orleans, on 
continued. August 27, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
Senior Alcalde of this city oa His Maj esty, went to Filiberto 
_ Farge’s dwelling house for the purpose of proceeding with the 
inventory of the effects therein, in the presence of Pedro Ber- 
toniére, attorney for the creditors of the said Filiberto Farge, 
Jazinto Bernard, their syndic, Juan Renau (Reynaud) and Pedro 
signed with the attorney and the syndic for the creditors, to 
place a valuation on the effects in accordance with the decree | 
rendered on the twenty-sixth of the current month. These ex- 
perts, under oath already taken, siapaateen to make the appraise- 
‘Ment, as follows: 


twenty-two of estimated by the 
perts at eight pesos 176 

Sixty-eight coarse woollen garments, damaged, of different : 
colors, appraised by the experts at six reales ... ~ 51 : 


Som, one hundred and seventy-nine pieces of pita ov or 
thread, estimated at 10 reales : 


One hundred and fifty pieces of fine linen, which makes’ 
twelve dozen and one-half, werypes by the experts at 
three pesos a dozen “374 

Itenh: thirty-one hats, half beaver, valued: by the ape at 

four. pesos 124 

Fourteen pairs of women’ s shoes, by the experts 

_ at twelve reales a pair 

Item, one empty trunk valued at six pesos | a : 6 | 


Six dozen table napkins, valued by the experts at eighteen | 
pesos a dozen 108 


Item, one dozen, the same ............. : 18 


Four tablecloths for twenty-five covers, that the experts 
valued at twenty-four pesos 


Seventeen pieces of chamois skin, at eight pesos a piece... 


- Item, forty-six pieces of Hanseatic linen, valued by di 
experts at three and a quarter reales, containing in all — 
three hundred and thirty-seven ells, which amounts to | 

one hundred and thirty-seven pesos . 137 


this stage, because it was late, His gudered the 
proceedings suspended, and signed with the attorney, syndic, 
and appraisers, to which the Escribano attests. (Signed) Nicolas 
Forstall; J. Bernard; Pedro Bertoniére; J. Reynaud; Jean Du- 
pain; before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. | 
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In the city of New Orleans, on 
. August 27, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
Senior Acalde for His Majesty, went to Filiberto Farge’s house 
for the purpose of continuing with the inventory and appraise- 
ment of his property, in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére and 
Jazinto Bernard, and the experts named to this effect, _ ‘the 
appraisement was made in the following manner: 


Firstly, ten dozen pairs of stockings below point, estimated 
| by the experts at twenty-two pesos a dozen 220 
Ten pairs for boys, valued by the experts at three pesos 3 


Item, eleven dozen thread stockings, numbers one and two, 
- estimated by the experts at ten pesos, which amounts 
to one hundred and ten pesos 110 


Item, eight dozen, the same, numbers three and eight, at 
eighteen pesos a dozen 144 


Six pieces of cotton drugget, — aheith sixty-one 
ells, valued at ten pesos .... ...... 142-4 


Item, one piece of black woollen stuff, containing twenty 
ells, estimated by. the experts at six reales an ell, 


amounts to twenty-five pesos ..... 25-1 
Twelve ells of reer at two and one half pesos an ell, 

which amounts to thirty pesos 30 
Six ells of common blue cloth, valued by the coat at four 

pesos 24 


Item, one piece of cloth sixteen and 
ells, valued by the experts at four pesos, four reales 74-2 


Item, nineteen and three-quarters ells of white cloth, esti- 
mated by the said experts at four pesos, four reales 88-7 


Three ells of red cloth at four pesos, four reales... 13-4 | 
Thirty-one and one-half ells of white flannel, at twelve 
reales, which amounts to forty-eight pesos mo 48 


Item, seventeen and three-quarters ells of lead colored 
estimated by the experts at four pesos, four 
reales ... 


Item, twelve and three-quarters ells of ordinary blue cloth, 
valued by the experts at three pesos, four reales... 44-5 


Item, eleven and one-half ells of narrow cloth, at fourteen _. 
reales an ell, which amounts to twenty pesos, one real 20-1 


Item, nine ells of red cloth, estimated by the — at 
four pesos, cour’ reales | 40-1 
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Sixteen ells of cloth, estimated by the experts at four pesos, 
four reales . 


Nineteen and one-half ells of blue cloth, in two remnants, 
estimated by the experts at four pesos, four reales, 
. which amounts to eighty-seven pesos, six reales 


Item, one piece of red cloth containing fifteen and one- 
half ells, estimated by the experts at four and one- 
half pesos 

Two pieces of lilac camlet, both containing forty ells, 

valued by the experts at twelve reales..... 


ells of lilac camlet in remnants, 
: the experts at twelve reales 


Item, ells in two remnants, valued the 
perts at twelve reales 


ee ells of black tamis, estimated by the experts at 
reales 


Item, seven ells of narrow brown cloth, valued by the 
experts at four reales 244 


At this stage, because it was late, His Honor ordered the © 
proceedings suspended, which he signed with Pedro Bertoniére, 
attorney for the creditors, Jacinto Bernard, their syndic, and 
the appraisers, to which the Escribano attests. (Signed) Nicolas 
Forstall; H. Bernard; Pedro Bertoniére; J. Reynaud; Pierre Du- 
pain ; before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. | 


| In the city of New ae on 
continnel. August 28, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
Senior Alcalde of this city and its jurisdiction for His Maj esty, 
went to Filiberto Farge’s house for the purpose of making the 
inventory and appraisement of his property by the —— 
named, which was done in the following manner: 


Firstly, a piece of silesia containing twenty-nine ells, esti-- 
mated by the said experts at two pesos four reales, 
which amounts to seventy-two pesos and one-half... 


Item, twelve ells of the same, valued by the experts at two 
— seh one-half, — amounts to thirty-one pesos, 
o reales 


Thirty-eight and one-half ells of the shibensa at two pesos 
four reales, which amounts to ninety-six pesos, two 

Twenty-four and three-quarters ells of silk serge, at eight — 
reales, which amounts to twenty-four pesos, siv reales 
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Item, twenty-four ells of Roman silk serge, valued by the 
appraisers at eight reales, which amounts to thirty- 
four pesos ; 34 


Item, one piece of brown cloth containing fifteen and three- 
quarters ells, at four pesos, four reales, which sorcetmeate 
to seventy pesos, seven reales 10-7 


Item, five ells of flesh-colored cloth, at four pesos, ou z: 
reales, which amounts to twenty-two pesos, four 
reales 22-4 


Thirteen and shethait ells of cloth of different colors, val- ~~. 
ued by the said experts at four pesos, four reales, 
. which amounts to the sum of sixty pesos, six reales... 60-6 


Twenty-three ells of flannel cloth, in two remnants, which 
the experts valued at four pesos, four reales 103-4 


Twenty-nine ells of blue flannel, estimated by the experts . 
at ten reales, which amounts to thirty-six pesos, - 
one real 36-1 


Thirteen and one-half ells of white cloth, valued by the ex- . 
perts at five pesos, four reales, which amounts to 
seventy-four pesos, two reales .... 742 


Item, nineteen and one-half ells of lead-colored cloth, in one 
piece, which they valued at four pesos, four reales, 
which amounts to eighty-seven pesos, six reales ........ 87-6 


Another piece, red, containing seventeen ells, at four pesos, 
four reales, which amounts to seventy-six pesos, four 


One piece, the same, white, containing nineteen ells, valued 3 
_by the experts at four pesos, four reales, which amounts | 
to eighty-eight pesos, seven reales \. . 88-7 


Eleven and one-half ells of blue cloth, appraised by the 
experts at four pesos, four reales, which amounts to 
' fifty-one pesos six reales | 51—6 


Item, eight (?) and one-half ells of yellow material, at four — 
and one-half pesos, which amounts to forty-three pesos Ben 
seven reales 43-7 


One piece, the same, tata fifteen and one-third ells, 
valued at four pesos, four Jentina which amounts to 


sixty-nine pesos OO 
One piece, the same, containing cali ells, stiniated by 
the experts at four pesos, four reales, which amounts 
- to ninety pesos 90 
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Une piece of camlet containing twenty and one-half ells, 
estimated by the experts at four pesos, four reales, 
which amounts to ninety-two pesos, two reales 


Another piece, the same, containing sixteen and three- 
quarters ells, valued at four pesos, four reales, which 
amounts to seventy-five pesos, three reales 


Item, another piece, the same, brown, containing fifteen 


ells, valued by the experts at four pesos, four reales, 


which amounts to sixty-seven pesos, four reales .. 


Item, eighteen ells of cloth, at four pesos, four reales, which 
“amounts to eighty-one pesos 


Sixteen and one-third ells of the above said, valied by the 
experts at four pesos, four reales, which amounts to 
seventy-three pesos, four reales 


Item, another piece, the same, containing twenty ells, at 
four pesos, four reales, which amounts to ninety pesos 


One piece of black beavercloth, containing forty-three ells, 
at two pesos, four reales, which amounts to one hun- 
dred and seven pesos, four reales 


Two pieces of black woolen stuff, containing sixty-two 
_ (?) and one-half ells together, ‘which the experts val- 


ued at one peso. an ell, which amounts to sixty-two 


pesos 


Two pieces of red cloth, containing BEES thirty-three 
and one-quarter ells, valued by the experts at four 
pesos, four reales, which amounts to one hundred and 


Another piece of cloth which contains forty-four and one- 
quarter ells, at four pesos, four reales, which amounts 
to one hundred and ninety-nine pesos, four reales .. 


Item, nineteen and one-quarter ells of cloth which the ex- 
perts valued at four pesos, four reales, which amounts 
to ninety-five pesos, three reales 


Fourteen and one-half, the same, red, estimated by the ex- 
perts at four pesos, four reales, which amounts to 
sixty-five pesos, two reales . 


Item, one piece of fine crimson stuff, containing cies 

three and three-quarters ells, estimated at five pesos, 

f les, Which amounts to one hundred and thirty 

pesos, five reales 

Twenty-six and one-third ells of cloth, valued 

at six pesos an ell, which amounts to one hundred and 
fifty-eight pesos is 


. 199-4 
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Item, nine ells of red cloth, in two remnants, appraised by 
the experts at four pesos, four reales, which amounts — | 
to forty pesos, four reales | ... 40-4 


Item, two pieces of cloth, containing thirty-nine ells, valued 
at four pesos, four reales, which amounts to one hun- 
dred and seventy-five pesos, four reales .. 175-4 


Item, two pieces of black cloth measuring twenty-three 
ells, valued by the experts at five pesos, which amounts 
to one hundred and fifteen pesos 115 - 


Item. eight ells of superfine white cloth, estimated by the 
experts at six pesos, whieh amounts to forty-eight 


pesos 48 
Nine and three-quarters ells of brown cloth, appraised by 

the experts at four pesos, four reales, which amounts | 

to forty-three pesos, seven reales ..... 43-7 


Item, seven and three-quarters ells of the same, green, val- 
ued by the experts at four pesos, four reales, which : 
amounts to thirty-four pesos, six reales 34-6 


Thirty-eight ells of wide green cloth, which the experts ap- 
praised at one peso, four reales, which amounts to 


forty-two pesos ; | 42 


At this stage, because it was late, His Honor ordered the 
proceeding suspended, which he signed with the attorney and 
syndic for the creditors, and the said appraisers, to which the 
Escribano attests. (Signed) Nicolas Forstall; H. Bernard; Pedro 
Bertoniére; J. Reynaud; Pierre neneens before Fernando Ro- 
driguez, Clerk of the Court. 


In the city of New Orleans, on 

August 28, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
Senior Alcalde for His Majesty and its jurisdiction, went to Fili- 
berto Farge’s house to continue the inventory of his property 
in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére, attorney for the creditors, 
the syndic, and the appraisers, Juan Reynaud and Pedro Dupain, 
named to put a valuation on the said property, which had been 
acknowledged, and they proceeded as follows: 


Firstly, four cloaks, valued by the experts at twenty pesos 
each, which amounts to eighty pesos 


Item, nine ells of baize, at six reales an ell, which amounts 
to six pesos, six reales _........ 6-6 


Two and one-third ells of black cloth, estimated by nie ex- 
perts at eight pesos an ell, which amounts to eighteen 
pesos, six (7) 18-5 
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Seventeen and one-half ells of ordinary crimson cloth, ap- 
praised by the experts at three pesos an ell, which 
amounts to fifty-one pesos . 


Seven ells of ordinary green cloth, catinatel by the. — 
at four pesos an ell, which amounts to sixteen pesos... 


Item, ten ells of wide blue cloth, valued by the experts at 


five pesos an ell; which amounts to fifty pesos 


Item, nineteen ells of ordinary cloth which the experts aa | 
ued at four pesos, four reales an ell, which amounts to 


eighty-five pesos, four reales....... 


Fourteen ells of damaged blue cloth, appraised ‘at three 


pesos an ell, which amounts to forty-two pesos...... 


One piece of green cloth, containing twenty-one ells, esti- 3 
mated by the experts at four pesos an ell, which » 


amounts to eighty-four pesos 


_ Eighteen and one-half ells of chestnut-colored cloth, which | 


the said experts estimated at four pesos, four reales, 
amounting in all to eighty-three pesos, two reales........ 


Item, eighteen ells of blue cloth, estimated iw the said 
experts at three pesos an ell, which amounts to fifty- 
four pesos ....... A 


Forty and one-half ells " seege; in different remnants, 
estimated by the experts at one peso hn ell, which 
amounts to forty pesos, four reales 


Sixteen ells of camlet, in different remnants, estimated by 


the experts at one peso, two reales an ell, which 
amounts to twenty pesos - 


Thirty-one and one-half ells of in two 
‘of different colors, estimated by. the experts at one © 


peso, four which amounts to pesos, 
two reales .. 


Twenty ells of a kind called Bourdenimas (2), which the 
experts valued at one peso, two reales an ell, which 
: amounts to twenty-six pesos, two reales 


Seven ells of different colored cloth, in several remnants, 
_ \ estimated by the experts at one peso, which amounts 
to seven pesos 


Ten and — ells of damaged black cloth, Beene at two 


pesos, four reales, amounts to twenty-six 


two reales 
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Twenty-three ells of brown cloth, estimated by the experts _ 
at two pesos, which amounts to forty-six pesos........ 46 


Twelve and three-quarters ells of brown cloth, valued at 
four pesos, four reales, which amounts to onsediaaiies Ps 
pesos, three reales ...... ; 57-3 


Item, six ells of very ordinary hive cloth, estimated i the 
- gaid experts at two pesos an ell, which amounts to 
twelve pesos 12 


Item, eighteen ells of damaged blue cloth, estimated by the 
experts at two pesos, four acetic which amounts to 


forty-five pesos 45 
Eleven ells of blue cloth, estimated at five pesos an ell, | 
which amounts to fifty-five pesos....... 55 


One piece of violet silk, containing twenty-three ells, which 
experts appraised at eight pesos and which amounts to | 
one hundred and ten pesos (?) 190 ( 2) 


' Item, one piece of blue, the same, containing on 
and one-half ells, valued at eight pesos ; 196 


At this stage, because it was late, the proceedings were sus- 
pended, which were signed by the Attorney, syndic, and experts, | 
and to which the Escribano attests. (Signed) Nicolas Forstall; 
H. Bernard; Pedro Bertoniére; Pierre Dupain; J. Reynaud; be- 
fore Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


ek oo In the city of New Orleans, on 
| August 29, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
Senior Alcalde for His Majesty in this city and its jurisdiction, 
went to Filiberto Farge’s house for the purpose of continuing 
the inventory of his property and affects, which was done in the 
presence of Pedro Bertoniére, attorney for the creditors, Jacinto 
Bernard, their syndic, Juan Reynaud and Pedro Dupain, and 
proceeded to make the inventory and valuation, as follows: 


Firstly, fifteen and three-quarters ells of fine cloth, esti- 
mated at eight pesos ..... ‘i 126 


‘Two pieces of red cloth, containing Witty these and one- 
third ells, which at the rate of four pesos, four reales, 
-amounts to one hundred and fifty pesos : 150 


Seventeen and one-fourth ells of fine blue cloth, estimated 
by.the experts at eight pesos, which amounts to one 
hundred and thirty-eight pesos : . 188 . 


Seven and one-half ells of ordinary black atts estimated 
by the experts at four pesos 80 
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- Nine ells of denned brown cloth, estimated by the experts 
at three pesos ..... 


Seven ells, the same, damaged, estimated by the experts at | ) 
| twelve reales, which amounts to ten pesos, four reales 10-4 : | 


Seventeen and one-half ells of damaged cloth, in two rem- 
nants, appraised at three pesos, which amounts to : ) 
fifty-one pesos 51 


Two pieces of blue cloth, containing forty-four ells each, 
valued by the experts at four pesos, which amounts to 
one hundred and seventy-six pesos 176 


‘One piece of red cloth, containing seventeen ells, appraised 
by the experts at four pesos, four reales, which 
amounts to seventy-four pesos, four reales , [44 


One piece of red cloth, containing nineteen and three- 
quarters ells, estimated by the experts at six pesos, 
which amounts to one hundred and eighteen pesos, 


four reales 118-4 
Twenty-one ells of blue woollen stuff, at twelve reales, | 
amounts to thirty-one pesos, four reales .. 31-4. 
_ Six and one-half ells of blue beaver cloth, at two pesos gn 
ell, which makes the sum of thirteen pesos ...... 13 


Nine ells of blue cloth, in two remnants, at four pesos, 
four reales, which amounts to forty pesos, four reales: 40-4 


Thirteen ells of cloth, in several remnants, appraised by the 
experts at four pesos, which amounts to fifty-two 
pesos 52 

Seventeen ells, in different sinisiitad of a kind of woollen 
stuff, at twelve reales, which amounts to twenty-five 
pesos, four reales 


Four and one-half ells of black woolledi stuff, at one peso an 
ell, which amounts to four pesos, four reales 


One ell of fine blue ae estimated by the h expert at eight 
pesos 
eat Twenty pieces of striped linen, at thirteen pesos, which 
amounts to two hundred and sixty pesos . 260 


One piece of striped guinea blue calico, containing thirty- 
nine ells, valued by the experts at four reales, which 


‘amounts to nineteen pesos, four reales.............. 19-4 


Eighteen ells of baize, estimated by the experts at two" 
_ pesos, which amounts to thirty-six pesos tee 36 


A 
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Nine ells of chamois cloth, valued at ten sieomnds which 
amounts to eleven pesos, two reales.. 


Seven and one-half ells of striped goods, valued at five 
| reales, which amounts to four pesos, five reales 


Item, fifty ells of printed linen, estimated by the experts | 
at. — reales, which amounts to fifty-six pesos, two 
reales 


Sixteen ells of fine silk, estimated by the experts at twelve 
‘reales, which amounts to twenty-four pesos . 


Three and one-half. ells of blue cottonade, at nine ee 
which amounts to four pesos, three reales .... 


Eight ells of bunting, estimated by the experts at twelve 


43 


reales, which amounts to twelve pesos “2 
Nine ells of Diaders linen, at ten reales an ell, which we 
amounts to eleven pesos, two. reales 11-2 


At this stage, because it was late, His Honor ordered this 
proceeding suspended, which he signed with Pedro Bertoniére, 
attorney for the creditors, the syndic, and the aforenamed ex- 
perts, to which the Escribano attests. (Signed) Nicolas Forstall; 
H. Bernard; Pedro Bertoniére; Pierre Dupain; J. Reynaud; 
before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


iniihe tia In the city of New Orleans, on 

August 29, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, | 
Senior Alcalde of this city and its jurisdiction for His Maj esty, | 
went to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue making the inventory 
and estimation of his property, in the presence of Pedro Ber- 
toniére, Jazinto Bernard, and the experts named to make an ap- 
praisement of the said effects, which was done in the following 
manner : 


Firstly, fifteen ells of printed calico fly flaps, estimated 
by the experts at fourteen reales, which amounts to 


twenty-six pesos, two reales 26-2 
Twenty pieces of fine printed calico, at fifteen pesos, 
which amounts to three hundred pesos | 300 


Nine pieces of printed calico, valued by the experts at 
twelve pesos, which amounts to one hundred and eight 


pesos 108 


Six and one-quarter ells of striped cotton, appraised by 
the experts at two pesos, which amounts to twelve 
pesos, four reales -.... 12—4 
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Eight pieces of printed calico, of ten ells each, estimated 


185 


by the experts at twenty-five pesos, which amounts to | 


two hundred pesos 


200 


Five pieces of Provance printed calico, valued by the ex- | 


a at five pesos, which amounts to twenty-five pe- 


One piece of black velvet, pa Se forty-three and one- 
| quarter ells, estimated by the experts at nine pesos an 


ell, which amounts to inves hundred and eighty-nine | 


pesos, two reales ... 
Twenty-three ells of blue velvet, estimated by ‘the fe ihe 
at eight pesos an ell, which amounts to one hundred 
and eighty-four pesos ...... 
Nineteen ells of black velvet, in three remnants, valued by 
the experts at nine pesos, which amounts to one hun- 
dred and seventy-one pesos ... 


Thirty-two and one-half ells of black silk cloth, estimated 

by the experts at ninety-six pesos ...... 
_ Six pieces of seersucker from Lyons, which contains about 
one hundred and one ells, valued at twenty-three reales, 
which amounts to two hundred and Siig pesos, 
four reales | 


Seven pieces in different remnants of silk drugget, con- 


taining in all one hundred and thirty and one-half ells, 


estimated by the experts at three pesos, which amounts 
_to three hundred and ninety-one pesos, ‘four reales .... 


/ Five pieces and a remnant of plain satin, containing about 
seventy-three ells and a quarter, estimated altogether 
at three pesos an ell, which amounts to one hundred 

and eighty-nine pesos, six reales 


Twenty-six and one-half ells of orange-colored taffeta, esti- 
mated by the experts at three pesos, which amounts 
_ to eighty-two pesos, four reales 


Twenty-eight and one-half ells of blue taffeta, in three etl 
valued by the experts at eight pesos, four reales, which 
amounts to seventy-one pesos, two reales 


Ten ells of white taffeta, in two cuts, estimated by the ex- 
| " perts at three pesos an ell, which amounts to thirty 
pesos 


‘Twenty-five ells of black Italian taffeta, appraised by the 
experts at make pesos, which amounts to seneuerire 
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Seventeen ells of the same, valued by the experts at three 
pesos, which amounts to fifty-one pesos 51 


- Two pieces of plain Turkish satin, estimated by the experts 
at six pesos a piece, which amounts to Gurty-six 
pesos 36 


Fifty-seven ells of satin, in different cuts, saltenaben by the 
experts at three pesos, four reales, which amounts to tj 
one hundred and ninety-nine pesos, four reales ........ 199-4 


Thirty-one ells of plain pinked satin, in three cuts, estimated 
by the said experts at four pesos an ell, which amounts | 
to one hundred and twenty-four pesos ous kee 


Eleven ells of Nimes bunting, estimated by the experts at 


- fourteen reales, which amounts to nineteen pesos, two 
reales 19-2 


Twenty-seven ells of narrow blue taffeta, appraised by the 
experts at one ‘Peso, which amounts to 


pesos 27 
Thirty-nine ells of striped taffeta, valued by the experts at 
one peso, four reales . 58—4 


At this i because it was late, His Honor ordered the 
proceeding suspended, and signed with the aforenamed attorney, 
syndic and appraisers, to which the Escribano attests. (Signed) | 
Nicolas Forstall; H. Bernard; Pedro Bertoniére; J. Reynaud; 
Pierre Dupain; before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


tnjctadeieuas: A In the city of New Orleans, on 
August 30, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
Senior Alcalde for His Majesty in this said city and its jurisdic- 
tion, for the purpose of continuing the inventory of the goods 
and effects belonging to Filiberto Farge, went to his house, and 
in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére, Jacinto Bernard, and the 
experts, made the appraisement in the following manner: 


Firstly, nineteen and one-quarter ells of gold and silver tis- 
sue, valued by the experts at six pesos, which amounts 
to fifty-four pesos, I say one hundred and fifteen pesos 
four reales .... 115-4 


Nine vests embroidered in gold and stone. at fifteen 
pesos, estimated the experts at one hundred and 


thirty-five pesos. 135 


Item, six of the above — embroidered in silk, estimated 
by the said experts at six pesos, which. amounts oe. 
thirty-six pesos 36 


| 
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- One and one-quarter ells of tissue, estimated by the experts 
at twenty pesos 


Twenty-two ells of silk serge, in three cuts, valued by the ex- 
perts at two pesos, which amounts to forty-four pesos 


Thirty-two ells of taffeta, in remnants, appraised by the . 
experts at two pesos, four neces which amounts to 


eighty pesos 
Four and one-half ells of striped Holland linen, estinathed by 


the experts at three pesos, which amounts to thirteen 
pesos, four reales 


Four pieces of mottled seersucker, containing about udiey: 
six ells, at two pesos, four nae which amounts. to 


ninety pesos 


Six vests and trousers made of ‘bisa valued at six 
pesos, which amounts to thirty-six pesos 


Fourteen silk and cotton vests, valued by the experts at | 
four pesos, which amounts to fifty-six pesos 


' Eighty-two ells of plain Indian satin, valued by the experts 
at three pesos, which amounts to two hundred and 


forty-six pesos 


Nineteen ells of lead-colored piqué, estimated al the ex- 
perts at four pesos, which amounts to seventy-six pesos 


~ Twenty-one ells of plain red and black satin, appraised by 
the experts at four pesos an ell, which amounts to 


eighty-four pesos 


One piece of mottled seersucker, containing eighteen ells, 
valued by the experts at two pesos, which amounts to 
thirty-six pesos 


Four pieces of plain and figured silk, containing Pa 
ells, appraised by the experts at one and one-half pesos, 
which amounts to seventy-eight pesos 


Three front parts of figured linen vests, at twelve siihies 
| which amounts to four pesos, four reales 


Item, one vest embroidered in silk, estimated by the experts : 
at four pesos, I say six pesos -_..:..... | 


Three.dozen gauze handkerchiefs, at nine pesos a dozen, 
~ which amounts to twenty-seven pesos 


Six vests and three pairs of seersucker trousers, acy omen 
by the experts at twenty-seven pesos .... 


80 
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Five pairs of crimson trousers, estimated by the experts 
at two pesos each, which amounts to ten pesos ........ 10 


baa ee: gauze handkerchiefs, appraised by the experts at . 
ten reales, which amounts to eighteen pesos, six reales 18-6 


Item, gauze fore skirts estimated by the experts at one and 
~ one-half pesos, which amounts to nine pesos 9 


One hundred and ninety-three ells of gauze, estimated by 
the experts at two reales an ell, which amounts to. 
forty-eight pesos, two reales ...... 48-2 

Fifty-nine ells of white and black gauze, the 
experts at ten reales an ell each, which amounts to | 
seventy-three pesos, three reales ....... 13-2 

Seventy-five ells of narrow white and black gauze, ap- 
praised by the experts at five reales, which amounts | ! 
to forty-six pesos, seven reales ... 46-7 


Twenty ells of wide gauze, at one and one-quarter pesos, | 
which amounts to twenty-five pesos 25 


Items, thirty-five ells of embroidered estimated by 
the experts at four reales ; 17 


Eleven ells of gauze striped with gold, valued by the ex- 
perts at ten comand which amounts to thirteen pesos, — 


six reales .... 13-6 


At this stage, because it was late, His oe suspended the 
pr ing, to be continued when convenient; he signed with the | 
attorney, syndic, and appraisers to which the Escribano attests. 
(Signed) Nicolas Forstall; H. Bernard; Pedro Bertoniére; J. 
Reynaud; Pierre Dupain; before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of 


the Court. | | 
In the city of New Orleans, on 

August 30, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
Senior Alcalde for His Majesty in this said city and its juris- 
diction, went to Filiberto Farge’s house for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the inventory and appraisement of his property, which 
was done in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére and J azinto Ber- 
nard, by the experts named to this effect, vaich was done in the 


following manner: 

Firstly, thirty-nine ells of taffeta of different ob a. | 
mated by the experts at two pesos an ell, waten | 
amounts to seventy-nine pesos . 19 


Three pieces of Turkish taffeta, estimated by the experts at 
six pesos a piece, which amounts to eighteen pesos.... 18 


‘Six black gauze handkerchiefs, valued by the experts at a. ci 
reales, which amounts to five pesos, two reals............. 5-2 


¢ 
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Item, six skirt fronts 


Forty-five ells of gold braid, appraised by the experts at 
an ell, which amounts to pesos, 
0 es 


Two epaulets, estimated by th experts at five pesos, which 
amounts to ten pesos . 10 


One hundred and twenty ells of gold and dens cattails 
valued by the experts at two pesos an ell, which 
amounts to two hundred and forty pesos i. 240 


One hundred and six pieces of ribbon, of all colors, esti- 
mated by the experts at seven pesos, which amounts to 
seven hundred and forty-two pesos . 742 


Sixty-two pieces of ribbon, of different colors, estimated 
by the experts at seven - pesos, which amounts to | 
four hundred and thirty-four pesos .... 434 


_ Sixty ells of narrow ribbon, of all colors, estimated by the 
experts at three pesos, four = which amounts | 
to two hundred and ten pesos . 210 


Seventy-two pieces of narrow ribbon, at two pesos, which 


amounts to one hundred and twenty-four pesos a ae 


One hundred and seventy-three pieces of ribbon, of all col- 
ors, at one peso, four reales an ell, which amounts to . 


two hundred and fifty-nine pesos, four reales............ 259-4 


Sixty-eight pieces of ribbon, appraised by the experts at 
| two pesos, four reales a piece, which amounts to one 
hundred and seventy pesos .. 170 


Seven pieces of white ribbon, estimated be the pene at 
four pesos, four reales, which amounts to thirty-one 2 
pesos, four reales 31-4 


Twenty-pieces of black ribbon, valued by the ans oe 
six reales, which amounts to fifteen pesos , 15 


Twenty-seven pieces, of all colors, one peso a vines 
which amounts to twenty-seven } , 27 


Nine pieces, ditto, of thirty ells eile niceiiaia by the 
experts at three pesos a which amounts 
twenty-seven pesos .. 27 


Twenty-four and one-half pieces of ribbon, of all colors 
and superfine, estimated by the experts at seven pesos | 
a piece, which amounts to one mpneed and seventy-one 
pesos, one real ; 


‘ 
‘ 
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Deeehiities and one-half pieces of black velvet ribbon, 
estimated by the experts at four pesos, which amounts 
to ninety pesos 


Three and one-half pieces of velvet ribbon, valued a the 
experts at four pesos, which amounts to fourteen 


pesos 


Ni inety-one feathers, of all by the 


at three pesos, which amounts to two hundred and 

geventy pesos 
Thirty-six small feathers, of different colors, iiitiniatiol by 
the experts at one ipese, which amounts to thirty-six 
pesos 


Forty-five dozen en atid estimated by the experts 


at two pesos a dozen, which amounts to ninety pesos 


Eighty-five dozen small buttons of all kinds, estimated by 
the experts at one peso, which + cameos to pentose 
pesos ..... 


Seven dozen damaged aptiatn estimated by the experts a 
four reales | 


Figured gauze, estimated “i the ti at two pesos, 
which amounts to fourteen pesos 


Ninety-six pieces of black ribbon, estimated by the experts 
_ at fifteen pesos a dozen, which amounts to one hundred 


and twenty pesos J 


-Twenty-seven and one-half pounds of silks, by 


the experts at ten pesos, which amounts to two hun- 
dred and seventy-five pesos | 


Forty-three gold and silver epaulets, valued by the experts 
at five pesos a piece, which amounts to two hundred 
and fifteen pesos 


Eighty-four ells of narrow gold and ieee braid, appraised 
by the experts at five reales, which amounts to fifty 
pesos, two reales ......... 


Eight, the same, small, estimated by the ediserts at two 
reales, which amounts to two pesos 


Thirty-eight silk — en valued ‘by the experts at 
six reales ...... 


270 | 


36 
90 


14 


. 275 


215 


28-4 


At this stage, because it was late, His Honor ordered the 
proceeding suspended, which he signed with the attorney, the 
syndic, and the appraisers, to which the Escribano attests. 
(Signed) Nicolas Forstall; H. Bernard; Pierre Dupain; J. Rey- 
naud; Pedro Bertoniére; before Fernando Rodriguez, Olerk of 


the Court. 
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| In the city of New Orleans, on 

3 August 31, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, . 
Senior Alcalde for His Majesty in this city and its jurisdiction, 
went to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue making the inven- 
tory and estimation of his property and effects, in the presence 
of Pedro Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard and the appraisers 
named for the purpose, and they proceeded to place a valuation in 
the following manner: 


Firstly, eighteen pairs of white and black silk stockings, 
estimated by the experts at forty pesos a dozen, which 
amounts to sixty pesos 


Five gauze fans, estimated by the experts at five pesos, 
which amounts to twenty-five pesos . | 


Ten fans, estimated by the experts at one peso... 


‘One dozen common en valued by the experts at three 
pesos ...... 


Forty pieces of finite tape, estimated by the a: at. 
three reales, which amounts to fifteen pesos 


Twenty-two pieces of narrow lace, containing four hun- 
dred and fifty ells, at two reales each, amounts to one 
hundred and twelve pesos, four reales 


Six pairs of silk stockings, estimated by the experts at four 
pesos, which amounts to twenty-four pesos 


Thirty-nine candles, valued by the experts at six reales a 
reales 


Nine pairs of men’s at twelve reales, 
which amounts to thirteen pesos, four reales ‘ 


Thirty-five gross of metal buttons, estimated by the experts 
at two pesos a-gross, which amounts to seventy pesos 


Nine gross of metal buttons, valued by the experts at one 
Thirteen pieces of Chinese silk, appraised by the experts 
at four pesos, which amounts to fifty-two pesos 
One hundred and eighty pounds of powder, estimated by 


the experts at one real, amounts to 
pesos, four reales ce 


ae pieces of fiber of the contary vient at ten 
reales each, which amounts to twenty-five pesos 


Two women’s hats, a la Malbrou valued 
by the experts “ four pesos .. 


Five gauze hair nets, appraised by the omnis at fetus 
reales, which amounts to twelve pesos, four reales... 


60 
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Nine gauze handkerchiefs, estimated by the experts at ten 
reales, which amounts to eleven pesos, two reales.... 11-2 


Different kinds of fancy goods, which altogether were wide | 
ued by the experts at fifty pesos . : 50 


Several pieces of tape and silk ribbon, icaceiiel by aye 
experts at fifteen pesos ...... 15 
Three hats, a la estimated the — ‘it three 
pesos 3 
Ten fine gowns of all colors, by the ex- 


_perts at fifteen pesos, which amounts to one hundred | 
and fifty pesos 150 


Ten hats, at three pesos, which amounts to thirty pesos .... 30 


_ Four hundred and fifteen dozen skeins of thread, at various 


prices, which amounts to eighty-three pesos... —683 


Ten barrels of vinegar, estimated by the experts at thirty- 
five pesos, which amounts to (the sum not written) 


Four barrels of white wine, valued by the experts at four- _ 
teen pesos, which amounts to fifty-six pesos 56 


One hundred and ‘twenty gallons of rum, estimated by the 
_ experts at ten reales, which amounts to one hundred 


and fifty pesos | 


Twenty-four cases of red wine, of thirty bottles doch, a 
fifteen pesos, which amounts to three hundred: and 


sixty pesos .. 360 


At this stage, because there was not any more goods to 
inventory, the proceeding was finished, which was signed by 
the Alcalde, Attorney for the creditors, the Syndic, and the 
appraisers, to which the Escribano attests.. (Signed) Nicolas 
Forstall; H. Bernard; Pierre Dupain; Pedro Bertoniére; J. Rey- 
naud; before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


es In the city of New Orleans, on 
oa August 31, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
Senior Alcalde for this city and its jurisdiction for His Majesty, 
went to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue making an inven- 
tory and estimation of his property, in the presence of Pedro 


Bertoniére, Jazinto Bernard, Juan Reynaud, and Pedro Dupain, — 


the last two appraisers named for this purpose, and by whom an 
appraisement was made in the following manner: 


Firstly, a Negro named Zesar, twenty years old, a wood 


chopper and cook, estimated at eight hundred pesos... 800 


A negro named Julian, aged twenty years, barber and tai- 
lor, estimated by the experts at eight hundred pesos.... 800 


©. ; 
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A mulatto Luis, a shoemaker, aged | 
years, at one thousand pesos ....... ) 1000 


A Negress named Theresa, a domestic, twenty-five years 
old, apEreieed by the re at seven hundred and 


fifty pesos 150 
A mulattress named Catalina, aged thirty years, valued by _ 

the experts at seven hundred pesos 700 
A Negress named Zain, aged twenty-one, estimated by the . 

experts at seven hundred and fifty pesos 750 


At this stage, because it was late, His Honor ordered the 
proceeding suspended, which he signed with the parties, to which 
the Escribano attests. (This entry is unsigned.) 


Jazinto Bernard, Syndic for 
ox *P- Filiberto Farge’s creditors, sets 

| forth, considering that the ap- 
praisers of Mr. Farge’s effects are not sufficiently versed in such 
matters as to place a valuation on the houses that belong to him, 
therefore, so that this appraisement may be carried out, he prays 
the Court to order Josef Gilan and Pedro Bonfois, master car- 
penter and mason, to make an'estimate of the houses; they must 
be notified to this effect. Alcalde Forstall rules: Let the ap- 
pointments that this party requests, be made, the appointees 
must be notified for their acceptations and oaths. 


— the city of New Orleans, on 
September 2, 1785, the Escribano 
notified Josef Gilan of the foregoing petition and decree, who said 
he accepted and did accept the appointment to act as appraiser 
for the houses aforementioned, and swore by God, Our Lord, 
and a Sign of the Cross, which he formed with his right hand, 
to which the Escribano attests, to proceed well and faithfully 
with the duties of his charge, and he signed before the said Es- 
cribano. (Josef Gilan does not sign.) _ 


aie On the said day, the Escribano 
notified Pedro Bonfois of the fore- 
going decree, and he said he accepted and did accept the duties 
of his charge, and swore by God, Our Lord, in conformity to 
law, to proceed well and faithfully with the ‘appraisement, and 
he signed, to which the Escribano attests. (Bonfois does not 


sign.) 

the city of New on 
September 8, 1785, Nicolas For- 
stall, Senior Alcalde of this city and its jurisdiction for His Maj- 
esty, went to one of the houses belonging to Filiberto Farge to 


“tae 
& 
; 
> 


ie before Fernando ee Clerk of the Court. 


In the city of New Orleans, on 
September 3, 1785, at about three 
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continue the proceedings of inventory, in the presence of Petre 


Bertoniére, Public Attorney, defender of the creditors, Jazinto 
Bernard, Syndic, Josef Gilan and Pedro Bonfois, Masters of the 
trades of carpenters and masonry, previously named, and they 


proceeded to appraise the houses in the following manner: 
Firstly, a house located in this city, at the corner of St. 


Louis and Delfine (Dauphine) Streets, adjoined on — 


one side by that of Widow Jet and on the other by the 
said estate, estimated by the experts at two thousand 
six hundred and fifty pesos 


A small house near the aforesaid, situated on a piece of 
ground measuring thirty feet front, by sixty deep, ad- 
joined on one side by the above-named house and on 


2650 


the other by one belonging to Pedro Jorda, built of — 


stakes of wood driven in the ground, in very bad con- | 


dition, which was estimated - the experts at four 
hundred Pesos 


A house located in this city, on Delfina (Dauphine) Street, 


built on a lot measuring sixty feet front by one hun- 
dred and twenty deep, adjoined on one side by the 
real property of one named Bardelet and on the other 
by houses of the Charity Hospital, in very bad condi- 
_ tion, estimated by the-experts at nine hundred pesos.... 


At this stage, because it was late, His Honor ordered the 
proceeding suspended, to be continued when convenient; he 


400 


900 


signed with Attorney Pedro Bertoniére, defender of the cred- 
itors, Jazinto Bernard, Syndic, and the said appraisers, to which 
the Escribano attests. (Signed) Nicolas Forstall alone signing, 


continued. 


o’clock in the afternoon, Nicolas Forstall, Senior Alcalde of this 
city and its jurisdiction for His Majesty, went to the houses be- 
longing to Filiberto Farge to continue the appraisement of them, 
in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére, attorney and defendant of 
the creditors, Jazinto Bernard, Syndic, Josef Gilan and Pedro 


Bonfois, and they proceeded in the following manner: 


Firstly, a house located in this city at the corner of Royal - 


and St. Philip Streets, adjoined on one side by the 


house belonging to Regidor Francisco de la Barra — 


(Barre) and on the other by that of Nicolas Far- 
_rastal (Forstall), and having examined it, they ap- 
praised this house at two thousand seven hundred 


| 
| 
| 
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_ At this stage, because there was no more real property to 
estimate, His Honor ordered this proceeding drawn up, which 
he signed with the appraisers, defender, and syndic for the 
creditors, to which the Escribano attests. (Signed) Nicolas For- 
stall. None of the others signed. Before Fernando Rodriguez, 
‘Clerk of the Court. 


The ‘firstis written in French | 


Bills and notes. | and dated March 30, 1785. 


Sold a Mr. Farge, on his note, payable the end of next Oc- 
tober, from the cargo of the Victoire: 


- No. 31516 One piece of cloth, plum : 23 ells and % 
No. 31500 One piece of cloth, flea 
No. 31583 One piece of King’s blue .. 24 ells and % 


é 


72 ells and %4 
at 9 P. an ell 650 P. 2.R. 


I obligate myself to pay Mr. A. Reaud, or his order, the 


sum of six-hundred and fifty piastres, two escalins, in full during 
the current month of next October, for the above merchandise 
he has sold me. New Orleans, May 30, 1785. The herenhore 
approved. (Signed) Philibert Farge. 


Written across the back: Account accepted by Mr. P. Farge. 
For next October 650-2. 
a | During next: July I will pay, at 
. 3 London, for Mr. Paul Segond, the 


sum of seven hundred and twenty piastres, current silver, for 
_ value received from the said gentleman in merchandise from the 


~ eargo of his ship, the Mary Magdalene, Louis D’Haubert, Captain. 


New Orleans, May 16, 1785. The hereabove writing approved. 
(Signed) Philibert Farge. Good for 720 piastres. ; 


This note is for 48 cases of red wine, containing thirty 
bottles each, marked P. S. that I have sold to Mr. Farge at the 
rate of 15 piastres. 


Written across the back: Note for 720 piastres payable July 


At the end of June I will pay 


ont. to the order of Mr. Paul Segond 


the sum of eight hundred and twenty-seven piastres, four esca- 
lins, current money, for value received from the said gentleman 


) 


. 
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for fifty pieces of Ossonne linen. New Orleans, March 31, 1785. 
The hereabove writing approved. (Signed) Philibert Farge. Good 
for 827 piastres, 4 escalins. 


This note is for 50 pieces of Qusonne linen, according to oe 
invoice here attached, which I have sold to Mr. Farge. 


Written across the back of the note: For Mr. Farge for 827 
piastres, 4 ornnins in June next. 


Invoice ioe the order for 50 

| pieces of Ossonne linen, sold and 

delivered to Mr. Farge, March 24, 1785, for which he has made a 

note in my favor, for merchandise here itemized as 669 ells at 

7 escalins, namely: this is followed by four columns of figures 

that add up to: 669 at 7 escalins, and 1324 at 5 reales, whitch 
amounts to 827 piastres, 4 escalins. 


4th. 


1785. Mr. Philibert Farget owes 
for the cargo of the Brigantine, 
the Father of the Family, Jason Lorence, Captain, payable in 
two months from this day, as follows: namely: 


5th. 


January 4. 1 piece of black velvet No. 661 of 4814 ells 
Same. 6662 of 431% ells 


2 pieces of black velvet, numbered as hereabove 
amounting together to 8614 ells at 45 E. an ell, 
3892 P. 10 E. 


872 1 piece of blue cloth of 24% ells _ \ 
1071 1 piece, the same, of 19% ells 
455 1, thesame,of_. 241% ells 
946 1, the same, of ells 
4 pieces of blue cloth, like the hereabove, alto- 
_ gether 93 ells at 45 Es. : 4185 
8077-10 
May 21, Received on account 3240 


| 4837-10 


In piastres 67 Miesiires 4 escalins. 


wate | certify the present account to be correct and true, neal 
ing to the invoice of this cargo. New 26, 17 
(Signed) Dematerre. 


| 
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Mr. Philibert Farge, a 
- of this city, owes for the cargo of 
the the J Captain, sold and 
delivered, here, as follows: 


1785, May 20. One bale of narrow Brittany linen No. 42 of ions 


6th. 


96 ells at 3 piastres 3 escalins an ell 
24 No. 16 one dozen pairs of thread stockings. 
This entry is followed by 26 others giving numbers and 


prices, amounting in all to _ 401 
Nos. 38 or 29 One bale of cloth of 25 pieces at 12 P. 4 E. _.. 312-4 
11 pieces of calico, 24 house dresses at 18 P. apiece _........... 482-1 
_ 4-2 dozen fine thread stockings at 26 piastres 7 52 


1 barrel of powder weighing 248 Ibs: at 114 escalins. On . 
the weight and number is 
mar 


1618 P. 


I certify that the present is correct and true 
ing to the invoice. New Orleans, August 26, 1785. (Signed) J 


Batailhey. 
: ae Pablo Segond, Felix de Materre, 
the creditor Retition for ver- Juan Batailhey, and Alexo Reaux, 
through their attorney, in the suit 
they prosecute against Philiberto Farge, who has failed, set forth 
that the inventory of his property, that was ordered, has been 
completed, and that among the items of merchandise mentioned, 
they admit the greater part is different from what they sold him; 
however, some articles may be proven to be theirs from the in- 
- voices and numbers, according to their bills duly presented ; there- 
. fore, in conformity to their rights, in accordance with the laws 
of commerce, may it please the Court to authorize them to take 
_ back what may be legally recognized as theirs, at the same price 
at which the goods were sold, and on account for their credit, and 
they swear by God, Our Lord, and a Sign of the Cross, in con- 
formity to law, that the invoices and numbers included are cor- 
rect and true. (Signed) Felix Dematerre; J. Batailhey; and 
Pablo~ Segond. Alcalde Forstall, on Assessor advice, 
receives this petition, and later decrees: 7 


Whereas: Deliver to these par- 

ties the goods that are in Filiberto 
ies s shop, which according to the numbers and marks seem 
to belong to them. Fees two pence. — Nicolas Moantens 
Licenciado Postigo. 


; 
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Be it known that Juan Gravier, 

Santiago Mather, Arturo Strother, 
Juan Bautista Pesous, Pedro Cenas, Pedro Bidou Hebert, Geroni- 
mo la Chiapelle, and Andres Orange, residents of this Port and 
city, grant their full and ample procuration, as the law requires 
and is necessary, to Antonio Mendez, Public Attorney, so that 
in their names, and representing their persons, rights, and actions, 
he may prosecute their case against Filiberto Farge in Alcalde 
Nicolas Forstall’s Court, Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk. This Pro- 
curation is drawn up before Rafael Perdomo, Notary Public, and 
signed by the aforenamed grantors. 


ee Messrs. Gravier, Orange, Ma- 

return certain toe to favored ther, Strother, and Hebert, grant- 
0 ors of the foregoing Procuration, 
which they duly present, and by common consent, as legitimate 

creditors in the Concursus of the Creditors of Filiberto Farge, 
- aver that a decree of the Court has come to their notice, by which 
it has pleased the Alcalde to deliver to Pablo Sagon” (d), Felix 
Dematerre, Juan Batailhey, and Alexo Reaud, certain pieces of 
goods according to (Imaginary) invoices, which they have filed 
with numbers marked thereon, and whereas the aforesaid decree 
is exceedingly prejudicial to them (speaking with due respect), 
they pray it may please the Court to correct, substitute, or amend 
it, and order this merchandise inventoried along with the rest 
of the goods in Mr. Farge’s possession, making a common mass, 
so that in this way the rights that belong to each one of the credi- 
tors may not suffer, and that in the interval the bales be unpacked, 
and if this is not possible, that the aforenamed claimants be called 
upon to make a complete identification of what they demand, 
since Mr. Farge has bought the same sort of merchandise from 
different persons, so that it cannot be definitely known to whom 
these goods belong, therefore they pray that, having presented 
their power of attorney, with a revocation of all others that any- 
one. re them may have already given, to decree as they have re- 
ques 


3 In a secondary petition, they request that in the meanwhile 

Mr. Farge be held under arrest in the City Public Prison, for this 
cause, since he has been released without their consent and has 
not. repaid them in any way, therefore they pray it may please 
the. Court to order him rearrested and held a prisoner until the 
sale of his effects and, movables that have been inventoried will 
have been made, in accordance with their interests, which they 
claim in conformity to law, and in addition to this they rotest. 
all that may be to the contrary against whomsoever, and when 
convenient to them. They pray for justice, as above. Alcalde 
Forstall, on Assessor Postigo’s advice, rules: Let the principal 
petition be sent to the other interested parties. The secondary 
petition is denied. 
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the other Andres Orange, speaking for the 

Mr. Farge Other creditors mentioned in the | 
present his books. Procuration granted for the prose- 
cution of the suit against Filiberto Farge, alleges that it is con-. 
venient to their right to request the Court to force him to present 
his cashbook today, that it is necessary for him to have, although 
up to now he has not done so. This cashbook is the principal ex- 
hibit upon which the creditors can base their claims for payment, 
and in default of this demand, that he be placed in the Public © 
Prison, along with the other prisoners until he presents the afore- 
said book. Nicolas Forstall, on Juan del Postigo’s advice, rules: 
Let Filiberto Farge be notified to deliver his cashbook, and if he 
does not do so, place — in the Public Prison. 


On the said day 7. 
1785), the Escribano personally 
notified Filiberto Farge, who gave as his answer that all of his 
papers are in the possession of the Syndic for the creditors. He 
has never kept any books, because he is not a merchant by pro- 
fession, nor does he understand anything more than to buy goods 
and resell them without following any other rules. For this rea- 
son he cannot deliver a cashbook. He signed, to which the Es- 
cribano attests. (Signed) Philibert — ; before Fernando 
Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


Andres Orange, acting for the 
tls. petition, to have others named in the foregoing Pro- 
curation, avers that, dated the 
_ first of the current month, a copy of a written petition of oppo- 
sition was given to the other creditors, to one presented by them, 
in virtue of the claims made by Felix de Materre, Pablo Segun, 
Juan Batailhey, and Alexo Reaux, and notwithstanding the time 
has passed in which they should answer this said petition, they 
have not done so, therefore he prays the Court to declare them in 
default, and order the records of the suit taken from them by 
judicial compulsion. Alcalde Forstall, on Assessor paar s ad- 
vice, rules: As it is 


Pablo Segond, Felix de Materre, 
Pablo Segond et et als. answer the above Juan Batailhey, and Alexo Reaud, — 
without revoking their power of 
attorney in the proceedings brought to have certain merchandise 
delivered to them, now in Filiberto Farge’s warehouse, because 
of his failure, answering the petition of opposition presented 
by some of the other creditors of the aforenamed Farge, they 
state that the Court, taking into consideration the laws in their 
favor, has ordered their goods returned to them, and this was 
ratified principally in the ruling to turn over to Francisco Riano 
and Guillermo Mare, claimants in the same class as themselves, 
namely: to the former, two hogsheads of rum, and to the latter, 
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a Negress and her son, in conformity to law, therefore the de- 
mand of the opposing creditors is both silly and irregular, and 
they pray His Honor to exclude it, chiefly as it is not supported 

by any law to their advantage, and to carry out fully and with 

due effect the decree already rendered. (Signed) Felix Dema- 
terre, J. Batailhey, and Pablo Segond. Alcalde Forstall, on As- 
sessor receives this petition, and later decrees: 


| Whereas: Let the decree of the 
— fifth of September be carried out 
fully and with iis effect. . Fees twelve reales. The word, the 
fifth of September corrected. (Signed) Nicolas Forstall; Licen- 
ciado Postigo. | 
In the city of New Orleans, on 
Heaud. September 13, 1785, Nicolas For- 
stall, Senior Alcalde of this city and its jurisdiction for His 
Majesty, went to Filiberto Farge’s house to put the decree of 
the twenty-ninth of last August into execution, in the presence of 
Pedro Bertoniére, Public Attorney empowered by all the cred- 
itors, Jazinto Bernard, their Syndic, and Alexo Rei (Reaud) who 
peg there, pmece delivery of the following items was made 


No. 31518. One piece of cloth, containing 
twenty three and three quarters ells, at nine pesos, 
which amounts to ssa hundred and thirteen dintaioee 
six reales 213-6 


No. 31583. One piece of King’s blue cloth, siiditideatite 
| twenty-four and one-half ells, at nine pesos, which | 
amounts to two hundred and twenty pesos, four reales 220-4 


Delivery of goods to Pablo Segond. — Immediately after, Pablo Se- 
| gond, who was present and in- 
- cluded in the same decree, received the following articles: 
_ Firstly, twenty-four cases of red wine, of thirty bottles, 
fifteen pesos a which amounts to — hundred 
and sixty pesos .. 360 | 
Item, forty-six (dozen), I say pieces, of Ceuenns Slies con- 
taining in all one thousand two hundred and thirty- 


seven ells, at five reales, which amounts to seven hun- 
dred and seventy-three one real ..... 


1138-1 
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Immediately after, Felix de Ma- 
Materrs, terre, included in this said act, 
sented himself and received the following goods: © 


No. 66.62. One piece of black velvet, containing forty- 
three and one-fourth ells, at nine pesos an ell, which 
amounts to three hundred and eighty-nine pesos........ 389 
At this stage, because it was late, His Honor suspended this 
proceeding, to continue it when convenient, and His Honor signed 
with the aforesaid public attorney, Syndic, and Alexo Reo, Pablo 
Segond, and Felix de Materre, who were put into possession of 
all the aforestated articles, to dese the Escribano attests. Nico- 


jas Forstall alone signing, before\Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of 


the Court. 


Delivery of goods to Juan Batailhey- December 13, 1785, Nicolas For- 
- stall, Senior Alcalde of this city and its "jurisdiction for His 


: Majesty, went to Filiberto Farge’s house for the purpose of put- 


ting the decree of the twenty-ninth of last August into execu- 
tion, and in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére, Jazinto Bernard, 


and Juan Machalle ( Batailhey), , the following goods were de- . 


livered to the last named : 


Firstly, twenty pieces of ‘Laval linen, at twelve and one- 
half pesos apiece, which amounts to two hundred and 


the city of New Orleans, on 


fifty pesos . 250 
268 
268 
Stockings, the same, at seven pesos q 
One, the same, at twenty-two pesos .. 22 
One, the same, at eighteen pesos.. .18 
One, the same, at eighteen pesos.... 18 
Stockings, the same, at nine pesos 9 
Stockings, the same, at nine pesos 9 
Stockings, the same, seven pesos 
Stockings, the same, five pesos, four reales. ‘ 5-4 
Stockings, the same, nine pesos ....... 
Stockings, the same, ten pesos ‘ 10 
Stockings, the same 13° 


Item, one box of wax candles weighing pounds, 
at one peso .. 


. 25 
420-4 
At this stage, because it was lala, His Honor ordered the 
proceeding suspended, to be continued when convenient, and he 
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signed with Pedro Bertoniére, Jazinto Bernard, and the afore- 
named Juan Bataile, to whom delivery was given of the goods 
itemized above, to which the Escribano attests. (Signed) Nicolas 
— only, before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. | 


a In the city of New Orleans, on 
September 14, 1785, Nicolas For- 
stall, Senior Alcalde of this city and its jurisdiction for His 
Maj esty, went to Filiberto Farge’s house, and in the presence of 
Pedro Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard, in accordance with the 
decree of the 29th of last August, delivered the following effects 
to Thomas Porée. 


Firstly, three dozen anil a half yellowish-brown hand- 
handkerchiefs, at thirteen livres, four sols, 
- which amounts to one hundred and ten livres........ 110 L. 


Two silk vests, at ten livres, ten sols, which amounts 


to twenty-one livres 21 
Three of the aforesaid, at twelve livres, which amounts 
to thirty-six livres | 36 


Six of the abovesaid, and six pairs of trousers, at 
thirty-five livres, six sols, eight deniers, which 
amounts to two hundred and seventy-two livres.... 272 


Fourteen of the abovesaid, at twenty-four livres, five uf 
sols, six deniers, which amounts to three hundred cs 
and forty livres 340 


Three of the aforesaid, and three pairs of ay at 
twenty-eight livres, thirteen sols, four deniers, 
which amounts to eighty-six livres : 86 


Four pieces of Augustinian cloth, at forty-five livres, 
eleven sols, two deniers, which amounts to one 
hundred and ore: livres, four sols, age 
deniers | . 182-4-8 


Five pieces of seersucker, * one hundred and twenty- 
eight livres, five sols, which amounts to six hun- 


dred and forty-nine livres, five sols 649-5 
Three pieces, the same, at one hundred and seventy | 

livres, which amounts to five hundred and ten ........ 510 
Another piece, the same, flower of gold ype 
___One piece of Naples gauze ae 
gold embroidered vest, (forty-nine livres), sols, 

eight deniers 49-6-8 


Four, the same, of needle eco — amounts to i. 
‘forty-four livres ..... d 
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. Five pieces of dif fferent colored smooth satin, at (two 
hundred and) fifty livres 


Six ells of tissue, at thirty livres, which amounts to one 
hundred and eighty livres .... | 180 


The same, one and three-quarters ells, at thirty livres | 
an ell, which amounts to fifty-two livres, ten sols.... 52—10 


The same, one and three-quarters ells, at thirty livres, 
which amounts to fifty-two livres, ten sols 52-10 


The same, one ell, at thirty livres | 30 


At this stage, because it was late, His Honor ordered the 
proceeding suspended until convenient to resume it, and he 
signed with the aforenamed Bertoniére and Bernard, and Thomas 
Porée, to whom the said effects were delivered, and to which 
the Escribano attests. Nicolas Forstall alone signing, before 
. Fernando pee: Clerk of the Court. 


a In the city of New Orleans, on 
September 14, 1785, Nicolas For- 
stall, Senior Alcalde of this city and its jurisdiction for His 
Maj esty, went to Filiberto Farge’s house to put the decree of the 
twenty-ninth of last August into execution, in the presence of 
Pedro Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard, and Thomas Porée was 
also present, when the following effects were delivered to him: 


Firstly, one and three-quarters ells of tissue, at fifty- 
two livres, three sols ... 52-3 


One and ee ee ells, at twenty-two livres, ten | 
sols 22-10 
One and three-quarters ells of the abovesaid, at fifty- _ 
two livres, ten sols ...... 52-10 
Six white satin vests at three hundred livres .. 300 


- Four pieces of silk crash, at thirty-nine livres, which 
amounts to one hundred and fifty-six livres 156 


Eight ells of cotton cloth and lead-colored silk, at ten 
livres, which amounts to eighty livres . 80 


Four ells of the aforesaid, at forty livres | 40 


Fourteen ells, the same, I say fifteen ells, at eleven 
livres, six sols, eight deniers, which antiounts to one 


hundred and seventy livres ......-..-.s... 170 


Fourteen ells, the same, at eleven six: 
deniers, which amounts to one hundred and fifty- en 
eight livres, thirteen sols, four deniers 
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Sixteen and five-eights ells, the one 
eighty-nine livres, nine sols .... 


Four and three-quarters ells of cloth, at seventy area 70 


Seven and three-quarters ells, the same, at fourteen 
livres, thirteen sols, four deniers, which amounts to 


one hundred and thirteen picks thirteen sols, 
four deniers 113-13—-4 


Fourteen and three-quarters ells, the same, at fifteen 
livres, six sols, eight deniers, which amounts to two 


~ hundred and twenty-six livres, thirteen sols, four 
deniers .... . 226—-13—4 


Fourteen and three-quarters ells, the same, at sixteen 
livres, amounts to two hundred and thirty-six livres 236 


_ Three gold brocade vests, at sixty-six livres, amounts to 


one hundred and ninety-eight livres Niicaies 198 


Two pieces of seersucker, at eighty-three livres, eight 
sols, four deniers, amounts to one hundred and 
sixty-six livres, sixteen sols, eight deniers ............ 166-16-8 


One and three-quarters ells of tissue, at fifty-two eae 


ten sols ..... 52-10 
One and three-quarters ells of the same, at chgrband 
livres, ten sols 52-10 


At this stage, because it was late, His Honor ordered the 
proceeding suspended until such time as convenient, and he signed | 


with the said Bertoniére, Bernard, and Porée, to which the Es- 


cribano attests. Nicolas Forstall alone signing, before Fernando 


~ Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


In the city of New on 

September 15, 1785, Nicolas For- 
stall, Senior Alcalde of this city and its j jurisdiction for His Maj- 
esty, went to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue the delivery 
of effects to the interested parties, as decreed on the twenty- 
ninth of last August, and in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére and 
Jazinto Bernard, the hereinafter specified goods were turned 
over to Santiago "Meder (James Mather) 


No. 1. Nine dozen thread stockings, at let aan chilin 
(shillings) a dozen, (which amounts to pesos in Spanish money. ) 


‘Two, the same, at thirty chilins. 
Two, the same, at thirty-four chilins. 
- One, the same, at one pound sterling, eighteen ities. 
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_ The same, four chilins. 
Four dozen, the same, at thirty-eight chilins. 
Three pieces of calico, at twenty-four chilins. 
Four, the same, twenty-six chilins. 
One, the same, twenty-three chilins. 
Four, the same, thirty-one chilins. 
Two, the same, two pounds sterling, seventeen chilins. 
Four pieces, the same, thirty-two chilins. 
Four, the same, thirty-two chilins. 
Two, the same, thirty-four chilins. 
Four, the same, thirty-eight chilins. 
Four, the same, forty chilins. 
Two, the same, forty-two chilins. 
One, the same, two pounds sterling, eight chilins. 


At this stage, because it was late, His Honor ordered the 
proceeding suspended, which he signed with the interested parties, 
here present, to which the Escribano attests. Nicolas Forstall 

alone signing, before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


Andres Orange, acting for the 
to have Creditors named in their power of 
Filiberto Farge make a declaration.  ##€gttorney granted for the prosecu- | 

tion of the suit against Filiberto 
Fareé; avers that they have been notified of a decree dated Au- 
gust twenty-ninth, which it has pleased His Honor to have carried 
into effect, namely, to deliver to Felix (de) Materre, Pablo 
Segundo, Juan Batalle and Alexo Reo the merchandise specified 
in the invoices presented by them, and whereas the aforenamed 
- Farche (Farge) and his wife have told them that the pieces of 
chintz they claim had been sold, therefore they pray that it may 
please the Court to request the said Mr. Farge to declare judicial- 
ly to the truth of this matter, and that he also present the order 
for delivery decreed by this Tribunal, for the satisfaction of all 
the creditors. Alcalde Forstall, on Assessor Postigo’s advice, 
rules: As it is prayed throughout; entrust the taking of Mr. 
Farge’s to the Escribano, 


id | In the city of New Orleans, on 

deposition said day, month and year 
(September 16, 1785), the Escribano, in virtue of the commis- 
sion conferred upon him, received Filiberto Farge’s oath, which 
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he made by God, Our Lord, and a Sign of the Cross, in conformity 
to law, under charge of which he promised to speak the truth 
about what he knows, and when he was questioned according to 
the tenor of the foregoing petition, he answered it is true that the 
pieces of chintz that are the cause and basis of the claims of 
Felix (de) Materre, Pablo Segundo, Juan Batailhey, and Alexo 
Reo have been sold. This is the truth, which he affirms, under 
oath, and he signed, to which the Escribano attests. (Signed) 
Philibert Te before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


‘New Orleans, September 16, 
, 1785. Considering that the inven- 
tory of Filiberto Farge’s effects has been concluded, and delivery 
made of the goods on hand to several persons, according to law, 
and as all do not agree upon the terms that have been given for 
the sale, so that there may be no delay, let all the creditors who 
have claims be notified to present themselves in the Court Room, 
on the morning of the following day, at nine o’clock, so that their 
votes may be taken, and a decree rendered in accordance with 
justice. (Signed) Nicolas before Fernando 
Clerk of the Court. 
foe thee city of New Orleans, on 
vote. September 17, 1785, Nicolas For- 
stall, Senior Alcalde of this city and its jurisdiction for His 
‘Majesty, was seated in his Court Room, where there were present 
several of Filiberto Farge’ s creditors who were summoned to 
cast their votes, for which purpose they had assembled; it was 
seen that the meeting lacked the principal creditors, and as it was 
late, they requested His Honor to suspend the proceedings until 
the following day, to which His Honor agreed, and he signed, to 
which the Escribano attests. (Signed) Nicolas Forstall ; before 
Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


In the city is New Orleans, on 

-- September 19, 1785, Nicolas For- 
stall, Senior Alcalde of this city and its jurisdiction for His Maj- 
esty, was seated in his Court Room, where there were present 
Juan Pechoux, Claudio Tremé, Pedro Zenas (Cenas), Felix (de) 
Materre, Tomas Porée, Pedro Vidou (Bidou), Juan Gravier, Alejo 
-Reaux, Santiago Moleon, Pablo Segond, Juan Batailhey, Juan 
Riano, Andres Orange, Geronimo Lachapella, Juan Marre, San- 
tiago Meder (Mather) and Renato Brion, who were assembled 
to cast their votes, each one separately, and all agreed to have 
the effects sold for cash. In accordance with this agreement, His 
Honor ordered the proceeding ended, which he signed. (Signed) 
Nicolas Forstall; before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


Decree. 


of creditors. 
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Pedro Bertoniére, Attorney for 
rigs Bertonidre petit-ons for an order the defendants, empowered by all 
of Filiberto Farge’ s creditors, 
states that the PEERS Ts of the effects belonging to the aforesaid 
has been finished, and certain goods delivered to several of them, 
as appears from the records, in virtue of which and so as to ob- 
tain full payment, they pray the Court to order public calls made 
for the sale of the effects remaining, for cash, as the law re- 
quires. Alcalde Forstall rules: Let the public calls be made, as 
the law requires. 


lst Public Call. In the city of New Orleans, on 


the said day, month and year (Sep- 


~ tember 22, 1785), the Escribano, standing at the doors of his 


Public Office for the purpose of giving the first call for the sale 
of the effects at present in Filiberto Farge’s warehouse, and al- 
though many persons were there, no bids were offered, in testi- 
mony whereof he sets this down as a matter of record, to which 
he attests. (Signed) Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


In the city of New Orleans, on 
September 26, 1785, the Escri- 


2nd Public Call. 
bano, standing at the doors of his Public Office, gave the second 


call for the sale of Filiberto Farge’s effects now in his warehouse, 


and although many persons were present, no bids were offered, 


in testimony whereof he sets this down as a matter of record, to 


which he attests. (Signed) Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the 


Court. 
In the city of New Orleans, on 


_ September 30, 1785, the Escribano, 
standing at the doors of his Public Office, gave the third call for 


the sale of the effects now in Feliberto Farge’s warehouse, and al- 
though many persons were present, no bids were offered, and in 
testimony whereof he sets this down as a matter of record, to 
which he attests. (Signed) Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of ‘the 


Court. 
Pablo Segond, Felix de Materre 
The, settee petition for the sale of the and other creditors, in the suit 
prosecuted against Filiberto Farge, 
set forth that it is convenient to the interests of all of them to 
proceed with the sale of the defendant’s estate, in conformity to 
the terms of the public calls that have been given, therefore they 
pray it may please the Court to order the day named for the 
auction, in.virtue of their power of attorney. Alcalde Forstall re- 


ceives this. and later decrees: 


Proceed with the sale of Fili- 


berto Farge’s property for cash, 


and let the third of the current month be named as the day to 


begin the sale. Notify the interested yextion to this ottent. 


(Signed) Nicolas Forstall. 
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Anctiqn ale. In the city of New Orleans, on 

the third day of the month of Oc- 
tober, of the year one thousand seven hundred and eighty-five, 
Nicolas Forstall, Senior Alcalde of this city and its jurisdiction 
for His Majesty, went to Filiberto Farge’s house to begin the 
auction sale of the merchandise remaining there, in the presence 
of Pedro Bertoniére, attorney for the creditors of the aforenamed 
Mr. Farge, and J azinto Bernard, their Syndic and His Honor 
ordered the calls given by the voice of the Public Town Crier, 
who made the following proclamation, saying: who will bid on the 
different provisions and effects, let him appear, and it will be 
received, subject to the condition to pay in cash. At this stage, 


Ilario Butet (Boutte) bid on thirty-four vests of different colors, 
and these were sold to him for nineteen pesos, the — 
highest bidder 


Juan Pedro Villar also Si daslis and bid on. thirty-four, 
the same, which were adjudicated to him, as the high- 
est bidder, for seven pesos 


Ilario Boutet bid on one dozen table napkins, which were 
adjudicated to him at seventeen pesos, four reales 


Francisco Lioteau appeared and bid forty pesos for two 
. dozen table napkins, which were sold to him, as the 


highest bidder 


At this stage, on the ditiniinailien of the attorney for the 
creditors, and their syndic, to discontinue the sale because of the 
- great loss caused by offering the goods for cash, therefore His 
Honor ordered the auction suspended. He signed with the attorney 
and syndic, to which the Escribano attests. Nicolas Forstall alone 
signing; before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


eis | Pablo Segond, Pedro Bidou, Fe- 
the time petition to extend jix (de) Materre and other credi- 
tors of Filiberto Farge, through 
their attorney, aver that at their instance it has pleased His 
Honor to suspend the sale of the effects of the aforenamed for 
cash, because of the great loss caused by such terms, and having 
reflected upon the matter, they have decided to sell everything on 
a six-months credit, subject to a safe and sure bond, therefore 
they pray for an _— to make the public calls for this sale, as re- 


quired. 

Whereas: In conformity to the 
request ‘of these parties, let the 

sale of Filiberto Farge’ s effects be called again for sale, to be paid 

for within six ponies, under safe and secure bond. — 
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In the city of New Orleans, on 

October 4, 1785, the Escribano, 
standing at the door of his Public Office, gave the first call for the - 
sale of the commodities now in Filiberto Farge’s warehouse, and 
although many persons were present, no bids were offered, in 
testimony whereof he sets this down as a matter of record, to 
which he attests. en Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of ‘the 


Court. 
| On October 7th and 10th re- 
2nd and 8rd Public Calls. spectively, the second and third | 


calls for the sale were given in the same words as the First Call. 


the city of New Orleans, on 
Auction sale October 11, 1785, Nicolas Forsf{all, 
Senior Alcalde of this city and its jurisdiction for His Majesty, 
went to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue the auction sale of his 
effects, in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére, and Jazinto Bernard, 
and His Honor ordered the Escribano to have these said effects 
cried by the voice of the Public Town Crier, who made the calls, 
saying: who will bid on these different commodities and 
effects, let him appear and it will be received, subject to the con- 
dition to pay within six (days) I say months, giving a security 
bond for same, and Ilario Butet was present and bid on four 
dozen table were to him for 


pesos 
Tlario Butet bid on a tablecloth, which was sold to him ; 

for thirteen pesos ........... 13 
Mathias Alpuente bid on another tablecloth, which was - 

sold to him for ten pesos 10 


Ilario Butet appeared and bid on another tablecloth, which 
was sold to him for eleven pesos a 


: Pedro Bertoniére bid eleven pesos on a tablecloth, which 
was adjudicated to him 


- Luis Beltremio bid nine pesos on a piece wae chamois, which 
: was sold to him 


. Another bid was also made on a piece of chamois, which 
was adjudicated to J uan ae for nine pesos, four 


Mathias prea bid eleven pesos, four reales on another, 
: the same, which was sold to him .. | 


Pedro Lebourgeois bid on another piece, the same, which > 
‘was adjudicated to him for ten pesos .... | 


Pedro Lebourgeois bid on another piece of chamois, which | 
was sold to him for ten pesos, six reales } 
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Claudio Cofiny bid on another piece, the same, which was 


knocked down to him at ten pesos, two reales 


Ilario Butet bid in a piece, the same, which was sold to 
him for ten pesos etic 


Mathias Alpuente bid ten pesos, four reales on another 
: piece, the same, which was adjudicated to him........ | 


Luis Beltremieux bid on another piece of the same, which 


was sold to him for nine pesos, six reales 


Claudio Cofiny bid on another piece, the same, which was 


adjudicated to him for nine pesos, four reales 


Lui Beltremieux bid on another piece, the same, which 
was knocked down to him at eleven pesos 


Mathias Alpuente bid on another piece, the same, which was 
adjudicated to him for nine pesos, four reales 


Pedro Bertoniére bid on another piece, the same, which was 
sold to him for nine pesos, four reales ; 


Pedro Bertoniére bid on another piece of the same, which 
was adjudicated to him for nine pesos, four reales... 


| Claudio Cofini bid seven pesos, six reales on a half dozen 


pairs of stockings .............. , 


Josef Ducros bid fifteen pesos on a dozen pairs of stock. | 


ings, which were sold to him 


Luis Blanc bid on ten pairs of children’s stockings, which 
were sold to him for five pesos .......... : 


Satta Bobou bid on six pairs of men’s socks, which were 
adjudicated to him for ten pesos, four reales 


Pedro Bertoniére bid on six pairs of mtn’s socks, which 
were knocked down to him for ten pesos, four reales 


Luis Lalande bid on one piece of woollen stuff, which was 
adjudicated to him for twenty-one pesos, four reales 


Francisco Adan bid on twelve ells of silesia, which was 
knocked down to him at twenty-six pesos ; 


10-2 
10 


10-4 


| 


11 


21-4 


26 


At this stage, because it was late, His Honor ordered the 


_ proceeding suspended, after he had obligated the purchasers to 


comply with the conditions of the sale, and he signed with Pedro — 
Bertoniére, attorney, and Jazinto Bernard, syndic, to which the 
Escribano attests. Nicolas Forstall alone signing; eo the 


Clerk of the Court. 
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In the city of New Orleans, on 
October 11, 1785, Nicolas For- 
stall, Senior Alcalde of this city and its jurisdiction for His Maj- 
esty, went to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue the auction, in 
the presence of Pedro Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard, and the 
calls were made by the Public Crier, who said: who will bid on the 
different commodities and effects offered for sale, let him appear 
and it will be received, subject to the conditions to pay within 
six months, and to give a security bond. At this stage, Francisco 
Durel bid on six ells of blue cloth, which were hens to 
: him for twenty-five pesos | 25 


Luis Lalande bid on and had adjudicated to him a piece of | 
red cloth containing sixteen and one half ells, for 
seventy-five pesos 75 


— osef Boiabal bid on three oie of red cloth, vaiehiie was 
knoeked down to him for fifteen pesos 15 


Luis Beltremio bid on thirty-two ells of white Seinret: | 
which was adjudicated to him for forty-eight pesos .... 48 


Francisco Morrin bid on twelve and three-quarters ells of 
blue cloth, which was sold to him for thirty-six pesos, 
four reales 36—4 


Josef Boiabal bid on eleven and one-half als of olive-colored 
cloth, which was adjudicated to him for twenty pesos 


Juan Magin bid on nine ells of red cloth, which was sold to 
him for thirty-five pesos .. 


Jacob Monsanto bid on sixteen ats of cloth, which were 
knocked down to him at sixty pesos 


Pedro Villar bid and had adjudicated to him nineteen and 
one-half ells of blue cloth, in two remnants, for eighty- 


eight pesos 


Luis Beltremieu bid on a piece of red cloth PEE fif- 
teen and one-half ells, which was adjudicated to him 


at sixty-one pesos 
Pedro Portal bid on a piece of camlet containing behets 
- ells, which was adjudicated to him for a 
pesos | 
Pedro Portal bid on a second piece of camlet containing 
twenty ells, which was sold to him for twenty-four 
pesos 
Sevastian Buri appeared and bid: on cwentndern ells of black 
tamis (or tamise) which was knocked down to him 


twenty-three pesos, four reales 23-4 


Auction continued. 
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Antonio Aguiar bid on seven ells of cloth, which was sold _ 
to him for twenty-five pesos ..... | 25 


Juan Maxi bid on twenty-nine and three-quarters ells of | 
green cloth, which was sold to him for seventy-one 


Lorenzo Avser bid on renee ce ells of cloth, inials was sold to 
him for thirty-eight. pesos 38 


Pedro Viserdon bid on thirty-eight and one-half ells of cloth, 
which were sold to him for ninety-one pesos 91 


Luis Beltrimiaux bid on a piece of brown cloth containing © 
fifteen and three-quarter ells, which was pe I 
to him for sixty-six pesos 66 


Luis Fusille bid on, and has paid for, five ells of crimson 
cloth, which was sold to him for thirty-one pesos .. 31 


Antonio Aguiar bid on twenty-three ells of flannel atid: 
which was sold to him for one hundred pesos . 100 


Joseph Boiabal bid on nineteen and three-quarter ells of 
lead-colored cloth, which was sold to him for one hun- — 
dred and five pesos 105 


Antonio Aguiar bid on a piece of white cloth containing 
nineteen ells, which was adjudicated to him for 
seventy-eight pesos 


Luis Simian bid on eleven and one-half ells of plie cloth, 
which was sold to him for fifty-one pesos ........... i 


Juan Maria bid on nine and one-half ells of yellow cloth, 
which was knocked down to him for forty pesos ...... 


At this stage, because it was late, His Honor ordered the pro- 
ceeding suspended, after obligating the adjudicators to comply 
with the conditions of the sale, and he signed with the aforesaid 
Messrs. Bertoniére and Bernard, to which the Escribano attests. 
(Signed) by Nicolas yore, only : ; before Fernando Rodriguez, 
Clerk of the Court. 


| ‘In the of New Orleans, on 

| ~ October 12, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
Senior Alcalde of this city and its jurisdiction for His Maj esty, 
went to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue auctioning his prop- 
erty, in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard, 
and His Honor ordered the Escribano to cause the Public Crier 
to make the calls which he did, saying: who will bid on the dif- 
ferent commodities and effects, let him appear and his bid will 
be accepted, which must be made subject to the conditions to pay 


f 
i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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| 

| 
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within six months, and to give a security bond, and at this stage 
Josef Boyabal bid on fifteen and one-third ells of cloth, which was 
sold to him for seventy pesos .... Goa aw TO 


Francisco Adan bid on a piece of the same containing 
twenty ells, which was to him for eighty- 


five pesos 85 
Joseph Boyabal bid on twenty and one-half ells of the same, | 
which was sold to him for ninety pesos 1°90 


Antonio Petavin bid on sixteen and three-quarters ells of 
cloth, which was adjudicated to him for sixty-three 


Monsanto & Company bid on a piece containing twenty ells 

| of cloth, which was knocked down to them for sixty- 
three pesos | 63 

Pedro Portal bid on a piece of beaver cloth containing 
forty-three ells, which was sold to him for eighty-one | 

Pedro Portal bid on thirty ells of silk serge, in two pieces, _ 
which was sold to him for thirty-five pesos 35 


Sevastian Buri bid on thirty-two ells of tamis, which was 
- gold to him for thirty-one pesos, four reales 31-4 


Mathias Alpuente bid on a piece of cloth containing — 
twenty-three and three-quarter ells, which was adjudi- 
cated to him for ninety-five pesos . 95 


Luis Vilar bid on twenty-six ells of cloth, which was sold 
to him for one hundred and forty-four pesos, seven 


reales 144—7 
Josef Ballier bid on fourteen and one-half ells of red cloth, 
which was sold to him for fifty-one pesos. 51 


Antonio Petavin bid on twenty-three and. three-quarters _ 
ells of crimson cloth, which was deisehcmanaie to him 


_ for ninety-five pesos 95 
Juan Maria bid on a piece of cloth 

sixteen and three-quarters ells, which was # sold to him 

for eighty-nine pesos 89 
Josef Boiabal bid on nine and ells of 

cloth, which were adjudicated to him for fifty pesos.... 50 


Francisco Durel bid on a piece of red cloth containing ais: 
teen and three-quarters ells, which were sold to him 
for eighty-six pesos, four reales 86-4 
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Juan Maqui bid on a piece of red cloth containing nineteen 

‘and a quarter ells, which were sold to him for eighty- 
two pesos ... in 82 

Antonio Petavin bid on a piece of cloth containing twenty- 
three ells, which were sold to him for eighty-one pesos 81 


Josef, a free mulatto, bid on nineteen and three-quarters 
ells of purple cloth, which was sold to him for thirty- 
nine pesos 39 


Pedro Viserdon bid on seven and three-quarters ells of . 


green cloth, which were adjudicated to him for forty- 
six pesos, four reales 46—4 


Pedro Bertoniére bid on twenty-eight ells of green cloth, 
which were sold to him for thirty-two pesos, four reales 32-4 


Sevastian Buri bid on a blue cloth cloak, which was sold 
to him for twelve pesos, two reales 12-2 


Antonio Moran bid on a fine scarlet cloth cloak, for the : 
prite of twenty-two pesos, four reales ..... 22—4 


At this stage, because it was late, His Honor ordered the 
proceeding suspended, after obligating the purchasers to comply 
with the conditions of the sale. He signed with the aforenamed 
Messrs. Bertoniére and Bernard, to which the Escribano at- 
tests. Signed by Nicolas Forstall, only; before Fernando Ro- 
driguez, Clerk of the Court. 


In the city of New Orleans, on 
October 12, 1785, Nicolas Forstall,. 
Senior Alcalde of this city and its jurisdiction for His Majesty, 
went to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue the sale of his effects, 
in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard, and 


Auction continued. 


His Honor ordered the sale cried, which was done by the Public 7 


Town Crier, who said: who will bid on the different commodi- 
ties and effects belonging to Mr. Farge, let him appear and it. 
will be admitted, and at this stage Francisco Adan appeared 


and bid on a eloth cloak, which was sold to him for twenty- 


six pesos 26 


Sevastian Burri bid on nine ells of thick blue flannel, which 
was sold to him for fourteen pesos, six reales 146 


_ Josef Boiabal bid on two and one-third ells of black cloth, 


which were adjudicated to him for sixteen pesos ....... 16 


Antonio Aguiar bid on seventeen and one-half ells of flesh- 
colored cloth, which were sold to him for forty-four 


| 
3 | 
| 
| 
| pesos 44 
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Luis Beltremieux bid on eleven ells of ordinary green cloth, 
- which were adjudicated to him for thirty-two pesos... 


Francisco Adan bid on twelve ells of blue cloth, which were 
“knocked to him for sixty-six pesos 


Josef Boiabal bid on nineteen ells of raisin-colored cloth, 


which was adjudicated to him for ninety-five pesos | 


‘Mathias Alpuente bid on fourteen ells of blue cloth, which 
were sold to him for sixty pesos ... 


Mattheo Otar bid on twenty-one ells of green cloth, which 
~ were knocked down to him for sixty-three pesos 


Mattheo Ottar also bid on eighteen and one-half ells of 
raisin-colored cloth, being; was sold to him for eighty- 


seven pesos . 


Mattheo Ottar bid on eighteen ells of sky-blue cloth, 
which were sold to him for seventy pesos, four reales 


Mattheo Otar bid on thirty-nine and one-half ells of camlet, 
in two remnants, which were adjudicated to him for 
thirty-nine pesos, four reales 


Antonio Moren bid on forty and one-half ells of silk serge, 
| of different colors, which were sold to him for thirty- 
two pesos, four reales 


Josef, a free mulatto, bid on twenty-one ells of cotton, 
which were knocked down to him for twenty-one pesos 


Antonio Petavin bid on ten ells of raisin-colored cloth, 
which were sold to: him for twenty-nine pesos 


Mattheo Ottar bid on seven ells of coating cloth, of differ- 
ent colors and in several remnants, which were sold to 
him for fifteen pesos . 


Pedro Faver bid on twenty-three ells of purple cloth, ‘Which 
: were adjudicated to him for forty-two pesos 


Juan Maqui bid on eighteen ells of damaged blue cloth, 
which were sold to him for forty pesos ..... | 


Andres Orange bid on fifteen and three-quarters ells of 
raisin-colored cloth, which were adjudicated to him 
for one hundred and forty pesos 


Doane Lemos bid on sixteen and three-quarters ells of 
red cloth, which were sold to him for fifty-four pesos 


Andres Orange bid on seventeen and a quarter ells of — 


blue cloth, which were peerage Bi to him for one Raat 
dred and sixty pesos . 
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Luis Beltremieux bid on seven and one-half ells of black : e 
cloth, sold to him for twenty-three pesos a ae 


Josef Boiabal bid on nine ells of tobacco-colored cloth, sold 
to him for thirty-five pesos -...... 


Sevastian Buri bid on. seven ells of purple cloth, adjudi- 


At this stage, because it was late, His Honor ordered the 
proceeding suspended, after obligating the purchasers to comply 
with the conditions of the sale. His Honor signed with Pedro — 
Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard, to which the Escribano attests. 
Signed by Nicolas Forstall, only ; : before Fernando Rodriguez, 


Clerk of the Court. 

8 ice In the city of New Orleans, on 
October 13, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
Senior Alcalde of this city and its jurisdiction for His Maj esty, 
went to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue the sale of his prop- 
erty, in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard, 
and His Honor ordered the calls made by the Public Town Crier, 
who said: who will bid on the different commodities and ef- 
fects belonging to Mr. Farge, let him appear and it will be ad- 
mitted, subject to the conditions to pay within six months and to 
give a security bond, and Nicolas Cayo, here present, bid on 
seventeen ells of tobacco-colored cloth, which was sold to : 

him for sixty-five pesos .... 65 


Juan Maqui bid on twenty-two ells of idothilies cloth, which 
were sold to him for one hundred and four pesos........ 104 


Mathias Alpuente bid on twenty-two ells of cloth, which 
were adjudicated to him for one hundred and four- 
teen pesos .... i 


Andres Orange bid on and ells of 
z red cloth, which were knocked down to him for one fr 
hundred and eighteen pesos, four reales ..... . 118-4 


Santiago Bobois bid on twenty-one ells of blue woollen | 
stuff, which was sold to him for twenty-five pesos........ 25 


Aleqaamine Boré bid on nine ells of blue cloth, which were 
adjudicated to him for thirty-four pesos, four reales.... 34—4 


Sevastian Burri bid on thirteen different remnants of cloth, 
which were adjudicated to him for wee me pesos, 
four reales ... 465-4 


Luis Lalande bid on seventeen ells of different colored 
cloths, in remnants, which were sold to sag ae for 


eighteen pesos 
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Joseph Forstall, a mulatto, bid on four and one-half ells 
- of white batiste, which were sold to him for nine 
pesos, four reales . 


Fernando Rodriguez bid on one ell of blue cloth, which was 
gold to him for six pesos 


Antonio Gilver bid on a piece of stained Guinea blue cal- 
ico, containing thirty-nine ells, which was sold to him 


for twenty-five pesos 


Antonio Gilver bid on eighteen ells of white dimity, which 
_were sold to him for forty-six pesos 


Juan Bautista Olivier bid on nine ells of chamois aot, 
which were adjudicated to him for eleven pesos .- 


Juan Bautista Olivier bid on seven and one-half ells ‘of 
striped goods, sold to him at seven pesos, four reales 


J osef Forstall, a mulatto, bid on fifty ells of dotted linen, 
- which were adjudicated to him for seventy-five pesos 


Antonio Gilverto bid on sixteen ells of silk crash, sold to 
him for sixteen pesos: 


Claudio Cofini bid on three and one-half ells of white cotton- 


ade, which were sold to him for eight pesos 


Andres Orange bid on eight ells of bunting, which were 
sold to him for fourteen pesos .. | 


Juan Bautista Oliver bid on nine ells of white Neate which 
were sold to him for thirteen pesos, four reales ........ 


Julia Brion,.a mulattress, bid on fifteen ells of dotted calico, 
in two remnants, which were adjudicated to her for 
twenty-five pesos 

Jazinto Bernard bid on one piece of chintz, cubes ia nine 
and three-quarter ells which was sold to him for 
twenty-seven pesos 


Antonio Brimillon bid on nine and ells of 
chintz, which were sold to him for twenty-six pesos .... 


Claudio Cofini bid on nine and three-quarters ells of chintz, 
which were sold to him for twenty-one pesos ............... 


Bernardo Bernudi bid on nine and three-quarters ells of the 
same, which were _ to him for eh wine pesos, 
four reales 


29-4 


| At this stage, because it was late, His Honor ordered the 
proceeding suspended, after obligating the purchasers to comply 
with the ance of the sale, and he signed with Messrs. Ber- 
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toniére and Bernard, to which the Escribano attests. Signed by 
Nicolas Foretull, only: - before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the 


Court. 

| i ® In the city of New Orleans, on 
October 13, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
Senior Alcalde of this city and its jurisdiction for His Maj esty, 
went to Filiberto Farge’s house, to continue the sale, in the pres- 
ence of Pedro Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard, and His Honor 
ordered the sale called by the Public Crier, who said: who will bid 
on the different commodities and effects belonging to the afore- 
said, let him appear and it will be received, subject to the con- 
ditions that payment must be made within six months, and that 
a security bond be given, and at this stage Sevastian Burri ap- 
peared and bid on nine and three-quarters ells of chintz, which 

were adjudicated to him for twenty-seven pesos 


Claudio Cofini bid on nine and three-quarters ells of the 
ae which were sold to him for nineteen pesos, six 
reales 


Fernando Rodriguez bid on nine and three-quarters ells of 
chintz, which were knocked down to him for twenty- 


two pesos, six reales . 


Claudio Cofini bid on nine and three-quarters ells of the 
same, which were sold to him for twenty-two pesos .. 


Pedro Bertoniére bid on a piece of chintz containing ie 
and three-quarters ells, which were adj udicated to him 
for six pesos, four reales 


- Juan Senaque bid on a piece of chintz, which was knocked 
down to him for six pesos 


Pedro Bertoniére, six pesos on another piece 


Pedro Bertoniére bid on a piece of chintz, which was ad- 
judicated to him for seven pesos, two reales 


Julia Brion, a mulattress, bid on another piece, the same, 
which was sold to her for six pesos, six reales 


Jazinto Bernard bid on another piece of chintz, which was. 
- adjudicated to him for thirteen pesos .. 


Pedro Bertoniére bid on another piece, the same, which 
was sold to him for fifteen pesos, six reales ibe 


Bernardo Bernudi bid on another piece of chintz, which 
was sold to him for twelve pesos, six reales 


Andres Orange bid on two remnants of velvet, containing 
forty and three quarters ells, nineteen of which are 
black and twenty-one and three-quarters blue velvet, 
sold to him -— three hundred and thirty pesos ............ 330. 
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Nicolas Cayud bid on thirty-two ells of black silk cloth, 
which was sold to him for one hundred and two pesos 102 


Andres Orange bid on six and one-quarter ells of muslin, 
which was sold to him for ten pesos, two reales 10-2 


| J uan Maqui bid on seven and one-half ells of plain red sat- 
in, which was adjudicated to him for twenty-one 

Andres Orange bid on twenty-seven and one-half ells of 


orange-colored taffeta, sold to him foe fifty-six pesos, _ 
four reales 


| At this stage, because it was late, His Honor ordered the pro- 
ceeding suspended, after obligating the purchasers to comply with 
the conditions of the sale. His Honor signed with the aforesaid 
Messrs. Bertoniére and Bernard, to which the Escribano attests. 
Alcalde Forstall, alone signing; before — Rodriguez, 
Clerk of the Court. 


: In the city of New Orleans, on 
October 14, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
Senior Alcalde of this city and its jurisdiction for His Majesty, 
went to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue the sale, in the 
presence of Pedro Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard, and His 
Honor ordered the Public Crier to give the calls, who said: who 
will bid on the different commodities and effects of the afore- 
named Mr. Farge, let him appear and it will be received, sub- 
ject to the conditions to pay within six months, and to give a 
surety bond, and because it was late, and no one had appeared, 
His Honor ordered the proceeding suspended, and_he signed with 
Messrs. Bertoniére and Bernard, to which the Escribano at- 
tests. Signed by Nicolas Forstall, only ; before Fernando “ad 
driguez, Clerk of = Court. 


In the ‘di of New is on 
October 14, 1785, Nicolas Forstall 
Senior Alcalde for His Majesty in this said city and its jurisdic- 
tion, went to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue the sale of his 
goods, in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard, 
and His Honor ordered the sale cried by the Public Crier, who 
said: will anyone bid on these different commodities and effects, 
let him appear and it will be received, subject to the conditions 
_ to pay within six months, and to give a security bond, and al- 

though many persons were present, no one made an offer, and 
for this reason His Honor ordered the proceeding suspended, 
and he signed with the aforesaid Messrs. Bertoniére and Ber- 
nard, to which the Escribano attests.. Nicolas Forstall alone 
signing; before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. | 


Auction resumed. 
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| : In the city of New Orleans, on 
ee et October 15, 1785, Nicolas Forstall 
went to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue the sale of his prop- 
erty, in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére and J azinto Bernard, 
and His Honor ordered the sale called by the voice of the Public 
Crier, who said: will anyone bid on these commodities and ef- 
fects, let him appear and it will be accepted, subject to the con- 
ditions to pay within six months, and to give a security bond, 
but no bidder appeared, and because it was late, His Honor sus- 
pended the proceeding, and he signed with the aforenamed, to 
which the Escribano attests. Signed by Nicolas Forstall, only; 
before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


In the city of New Orleans, on 
October 15, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
Senior Alcalde of this District and its jurisdiction, went to Fili- 
berto Farge’s house to continue the sale of his goods, in the 
presence of Pedro Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard, and His Honor 
ordered the calls given by the Public Crier, who. said: will any- 
one bid on these commodities and effects, subject to the conditions 
to pay within six months and to give a security bond, and at this 
stage, Claudio Cofini appeared and bid on six and one-half ells 
of blue cloth, which were adjudicated to him for thirteen | 


pesos 


Juan Maqui bid on ten ells of black and white taffeta, in 
two remnants, which were sold to him for sStirestcaietata 


‘pesos 22 
Juan Pallett bid on 1 forty-two ells of black taffeta, in two 

remnants, which were knocked down to him for one 

hundred and two pesos 


Juan Pallet bid on five pieces of plain Turkish satin, _— 
was sold to him for twenty-five pesos 25 


Andres Fernandez bought fifty-seven ells of plain satin of 
_ different colors, in several remnants, besides three 
pieces of figured dimity and one front part of a vest 

of printed calico, for one hundred and fifty pesos........ 150 


Andres Fernandez bid on thirty-one ells of black and green 
figured satin, thirteen ells of gauze, eighteen and one- 
half ells of the same, and two pieces of velvet ribbon, 
all adjudicated to him for one hundred and one pesos 101 


Andres Orange bid on eleven ells of bunting, which were 
sold to him for fourteen pesos, four reales .- : 14-4 


Andres Orange bid on twenty-seven ells of blue taffeta, | 


which were sold to him pesos, | 
reales ....... | 35—4 
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Pedro Visardon bid on sixty-seven and one-half ells of 
striped taffeta of different colors, in four remnants, — 
that were knocked down to him for forty-seven pesos 


Pedro Visardon bid on twenty-two ells of different colored 
taffeta, in several remnants, ‘two pairs of silk stock- 
ings, and four of thread, adjudicated to him for thirty- 


seven pesos 


Jazinto Bernard bought thirty-three ae one-half ells of 
taffeta of different colors, in several remnants, for 


sixty pesos 


J oseph Boyabal bid on a piece of red cloth, containing nine- 
teen and three-quarters ells, adj udicated to him for 
ninety-nine pesos 99 


_ Andres Orange bid on twenty-one ells of iis satin, both 
crimson and black, in three remnants, sold to him for 


sixty pesos ... 60 


At this stage, because it was late, His Honor ordered the 
proceeding suspended, after obligating the purchasers to comply 
with the conditions of the sale, and His Honor signed with 
Messrs. Bertoniére and Bernard, to which the Escfibano at- 
tests. Nicolas Forstall alone signing; before Fernando Ro- 
driguez, Clerk of Court. 


In the city of New Orleans, on 
October 17, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
Senior Alcalde of this said city and its jurisdiction for His 
Majesty, went to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue the sale of 
his property, in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére and Jazinto 
Bernard, and His Honor ordered the calls given by the Public 
Crier, who said: will anyone bid on these different commodities 
and effects, let him appear and his bid will be received, subject 
to the condition to pay within six months and to give the re- 
quired bond, and at this stage Claudio Cofini appeared and bid 
on two cuts of printed cotton for vests, which were sold to | 
him for three pesos, six reales | 3-6 


One dozen gauze handkerchiefs were sold to Juan Bautista 
Olivie for six pesos, two reales 6-2 


Andres Orange bid six pesos, two reales on twelve handker- 
chiefs, which were adjudicated to him 6—2 


| J osef Boiabal bid on a piece of red cloth, containing sixteen 
and three-quarters ells, which were sold to him for 
gixty-two pesos 
Julia Brion bid on six gauze aprons, which were knocked 
down to her for nine pesos, four reales 
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- Juan Bautista Bosier bid six pesos, four reales on a dozen 
handkerchiefs, the same, which were adjudicated to 
him at that price . 6—4 


Andres Orange bid seven pesos, four reales on one dozen 
handkerchiefs, which weresold to him for that amount 7-4 


Juan Bautista Olivier bid on a dozen, the same, which were 
sold to him for six pesos, two reales | 6—2 


Sevastian Buri bid on fifteen hats, which were adjudicated 
to him for forty-eight pesos, two reales 48-2 


Andres Fernandez bid on ten hats, which were sold to him 
for thirty-one pesos, four reales 31-4 


Antonio Aguiar bid on a piece of white cloth containing 
nineteen and three-quarters ells, which was knocked. 
down to him for three hundred and sixty pesos ............ 360 — 


Andres Orange bid on a piece of white cloth containing 
eight ells, which was adj udicated to him for thirty- 
seven pesos 87 


Nicolas Cayud bid on seventeen and a quarter ells of lead- | 
colored cloth, which was sold to him tor fifty-five : 
pesos 55 


Andres Orange bid on a piece of white cloth containing 
thirteen and one-half ells, which was — down 
to him for fifty pesos 50 


Juan Maqui bid on twelve and three-quarters ells of flea- 
colored cloth, which were adj udicated to him for 
forty-eight pesos ...... 48 


Andres Orange bid on twenty and one-half ells of SREY ‘es 
ored cloth, which were sold to him for eighty pesos.... 80 


Andres Orange bid on sixteen and one-third ells of flea- 3 , 
colored cloth, which was sold to him for acondlbvenies | ue 
pesos 


Josef Boyabal bid on fifteen ells of black cloth, which were | 
adjudicated to him for forty-five pesos 45 


Andres Orange bid on a piece of flea-colored cloth con- 
taining eighteen ells, which was sold to him for | 


sixty-four pesos 64 


At this stage, because it was late, His Honor suspended the 
proceedings after obligating the purchasers to comply with the 
conditions of the sale, and His Honor signed with Pedro Ber- 
toniére and Jazinto Bernard, to which the Escribano attests. 
Nicolas Forstall alone signing ; ; before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk 

of the Court. | 


2 

| 
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In the city of New Orleans, on 
October 19, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
Senior Alcalde of this city and its jurisdiction for His Majesty, 
went to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue the sale of his prop- 
erty, in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard, 
and His Honor ordered the calls made by the Public crier, who 
said: will anyone bid on these different commodities and effects 
let him appear and it will be received, subject to the conditions 
to pay within six months and to give the necessary security bond, 
and at this stage Gregorio Belome appeared and bid on a piece 
of black Roman silk serge, which was adjudicated to him for 

_ twenty-nine pesos .... 29 


Andres Orange bid on thirteen and one-half ells of cloth, 
which were sold to him for fifty pesos : 50 


p J nan. Labatur bid on seventeen ells of red cloth, which | 
were sold to him for fifty-five pesos, four reales .... 55—4 


Joseph Boiaval bid on three and one-half ells of camlet, 
in several remnants and of various colors, which were 
adjudicated to him for twenty-five pesos . 25 


Joseph Boiaval bid on twenty-four and rseenaitioes ells 
of red cloth, in two remnants, which were adjudicated _ 
to him for nineteen pesos 19 


Josef Boiabal bid on fifty-two ells of camlet, in several 
remnants and of different colors, which were sold 
to him for forty-nine pesos 3 49 


Andres Orange bid on twenty pieces of merino, which were 
sold to him for sixteen pesos, four reales ... 


Andres Fernandez bid on twenty pieces of the aiorenaid 
merino, which were sold to him for . 


Joseph Boiaval and Duran bid on thirty-two ells of taffeta, 
in several remnants and of different colors, which | 


were sold to them for forty-eight pesos .. 


Josef Bolaval bid on nineteen ella of pequé, in different rem- 
nants and colors, which were adjudicated to him for _—{| 
thirty-three pesos, four reales i 33-4 


, At this stage, because it was late, His Honor suspended the 
proceeding, after obligating the purchasers to comply with the | 
obligations of the sale, and he signed with Pedro Bertoniére and 
Jazinto Bernard, to which the Escribano attests. Signed by Ni- 
colas Forstall, only; ; before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the 


Court. 
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| In the city of New Orleans, on 
October 17, 1785, Nicolas Forstall 
went to Filiberto Farge’ s house to continue the sale of his prop- 
erty, in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard, 
and His Honor ordered the calls given by the Public Crier, who 
said: will anyone bid on these different commodities and effects, 
let him appear and it will be accepted, subject to the condition to 
pay within six months and to give a security bond, but because 
it was late no one offered a bid, His Honor ordered the proceed- 
ing suspended, which he signed with Messrs. Bertoniére and Ber- 
nard, to which the Escribano attests. Signed by Nicolas Forstall, 
only; before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. | 


| In New Orleans, on the said day, 
Sele called for the second time, month and year, Nicolas Forstall, 
Senior Alcalde, went to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue the 
sale of his property, in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére and 
Jazinto Bernard, and because no one made a bid, His Honor or- 
dered the proceeding suspended, as it was then five o’clock in the 
afternoon. He signed with Messrs. Bertoniére and Bernard, to 
which the Escribano attests. Signed by Nicolas Forstall, only; . 
before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


me In the city of New Orleans, on 
September (October?) 18, 1785, 
Nicholas Forstall, Senior Alcalde for His Majesty in this city and 
its jurisdiction, went to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue the 
sale of his property, in the presence of Messrs. Bertoniére and 
Bernard, and His Honor ordered the Public Crier to give the 
calls in conformity to and in accordance with law, and to carry 
the foregoing proceedings into effect, but because it was late 
and no bidder appeared, His Honor ordered the sale suspended, 
and he signed with the interested parties, to which the Escri- 
bano attests. Nicolas Forstall alone signing; before Fernando 
Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


ae | In the city of New Orleans, on 

Sale called for the fourth time —__ October 18, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
Senior Alcalde for His Majesty, went to Filiberto Farge’s house 
to continue the sale of his property, in the presence of Pedro 
Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard, and His Honor ordered the 
calls given by the Public Crier, who said: will anyone bid on the 
different commodities and effects now offered, let him appear 
and it will be admitted, under the conditions to pay within six 
months and to give a security bond, but because it was late and | 
no one made a bid, His Honor declared the proceedings suspended, 
and he signed with the aforenamed Pedro Bertoniére and Jazinto 
Bernard. Nicolas Forstall alone signing; before Fernando Ro- 
‘driguez, Clerk of the Court. 
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piety In the city of New Orleans, on 

October 19, 1785, Nicholas Forstall 
went to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue the sale of his goods, 
in the presence of the aforementioned Bertoniére and Bernard, 
and His Honor ordered the sale called by the Public Crier, who 
said: will anyone bid on these different commodities and ef- 
fects, let him do so and his offer will be received, subject to the 
conditions to pay within six months and to give a security bond, 
and Andres Orange appeared and bid on fifteen ells of plain 
black satin, which was adjudicated to him for thirty og 


At this stage, His Honor noticed that the sale of the effects 
did not follow the ordinary course, because of the estimate that 
had been made of them, according to what the public said, too 
high a value having been placed upon the goods previously sold 
in the warehouse, His Honor ordered the proceeding suspended 
until a new appraisement could be made of the remaining com- 
modities, when the auction would be resumed, and for this pur- 
pose he named Juan Reno and Francisco Lioteau as appraisers, 
who must accept and take oath in due form, and done, let the 
aforementioned sale be continued. His Honor signed with Pedro 
Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard, to which the Escribano at- 
tests. Nicolas Forstall alone signing ; ; before Fernando Rodriguez, 


Clerk of the Court. 
Notification, scceptation and oath. 


In the city of New Orleans, on 
the said day, month and year (Oc- 
tober 19, 1785), the Escribano personally notified Juan Reno of 
the foregoing decree, who said he accepted and did accept, and 
sworn by God, Our Lord, and a Sign of the Cross, in conformity 
to law, to proceed well and faithfully with the duties of his 
charge,.and he signed, to which the Escribano attests. (Juan 


Reno does not sign). 

Immediately after, the Escri- 
ae bano personally notified Francisco 

Lioteau of the foregoing decree, who said he accepted and did 


- aecept, and swore by God, Our Lord, and a Sign of the Cross, 


according to law, to proceed well and faithfully with the duties 
of his charge, and he signed, to which the Escribano attests. 
(Francisco Lioteau does not sign.) . | 


In the city of New Orleans, on 

ee ae the said day, month and year (Oc- 
tober 19, 1785), Nicolas Forstall, Senior Alcalde of this city and 
its jurisdiction for His Majesty, went to Filiberto Farge’s house 
to make a reappraisement of all the property there, and it was 
inventoried and estimated in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére 
an&Jazinto- Bernard, by Juan Reno and Francisco Lioteau, ex- 
perts, who had been appointed, each one for what concerns him, 
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and they saw, examined closely, and compared the effects still - 
remaining with the inventory and estimation previously made, 
in accordance with which they said that a revaluation of each 
entry of the goods on hand, the one-fourth part already inven- 
toried and appraised should be considered as the legitimate value 
of the three-fourths part remaining. They declare they have 
made this estimate well and faithfully, and they signed with 
His Honor, Pedro Bertoniére, and the Syndic of the Creditors, 
to which the Escribano attests. Nicolas Forstall alone signing ; 
before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


| In the city of New on 
. October 20, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
Senior Alcalde, went to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue the 
sale of his property, and His Honor ordered the calls given by 
the Public Crier, who said: will anyone bid on these com- 
modities and effects, let him do so and his offer will be received, 
under the conditions to pay within six months and to give a secur- 
ity bond. The sale will be made in the presence of the aforemen- 
tioned Messrs. Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard; and at this stage 
Andres Orange bid on a piece of red cloth containing sixteen and 
three-quarters ells, which was adjudicated to him for, thirty-nine 


pesos — 39 
Andres Orange bid fifty-one pesos on sixteen and one-half | 
ells of cloth ........... 51 


Julia Brion bid on iw remnants of blue cloth cannes 
eleven ells, which were adjudicated to pnee for nee 


pesos - 40 
Sevastian Burri bid 1 nine pesos, six — on a dozen hand- 

kerchiefs | 9-6 
Itent, one dozen, the were adjudicated to Luis | 

Laland for ten pesos 10 

Sevastian Burri bid on sixteen handkerchiefs, which 

were sold to him for twelve pesos, six reales 12-6 
Claudio Cofini bid eleven pesos on a cloth cloak .... 11. 


Andres Orange bid on seven and one-half ells of sky-blue _ 
cloth, which were adjudicated to him for sixteen pesos 16 


Sevastian Burri bid on fifteen packages of pins, which 


were sold to him for four pesos, two reales ee 
Claudio Cofini bid on nineteen knives, which were Sin a | 
cated to him for four pesos date, 


Andres Orange bid on twelve were to 
him for two pesos | 


| 
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Santo Ingle bid on twelve knives, which were weed 
down to him for one peso, three reales 


Todos Santos Chabo bid on seven pieces of iron for a car- 
‘penter’s (Paid) shop, which were sold to him for one 
peso, four reales 


Santiago Ingle bid on ten razors, sold to him for one peso, 
three reales 


Claudio Cofini bid on ten knives and nine carving knives, 
sold to him for two pesos, four reales 


The aforenamed Claudio bid two ames two reales on eleven 
knives 


Todos Santos bid two peace. on six razors for shaving 
Santiago Ingle bid two pesos, three reales on six razors .... 


Todos Santos bid on two papers containing chapes of 
oe which were sold to him for one peso, two 
reales 


Juan Bautista Suse bid on one paper of fishhooks, sold to 
| him for two pesos 


Matheo Plati bid on six carpenter’s chisels, which were 
adjudicated to him for two pesos, two reales 


Luis Lalande bid on eleven taps for barrels, which were 
sold to him for three pesos, two reales 


Todos Santos bid on thirteen tools for making chairs, which | 
were sold to him for two pesos 


Lals Lelande bid on nine corkscrews, which were sold to 
him for three pesos six reales 


Claudio Cofini bid on six of the same, which were sold | 
to him for one peso, two reales 


Andres Orange bid on nine, the same, which were » adj udi- 
cated to him for one peso, four reales 


Juan Bautista Durel bid on eight, the same, which were 
sold to him for six reales . 


- The aforenamed bid on six barber’s razors, which were 
sold to him for one peso, four reales 


Santiago Ingle bid on six, the same, which were sold to him 
for one peso, three reales 


Claudio Cofini bid on six razors, which were sold to him 
for one peso, six — ‘ 


1-3 
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Andres Orange bid on twelve pieces of blue silk ribbon, 


| which were adjudicated to him for sixteen pesos.. pele 
-- Andres Orange bid on twelve pieces of the sat, which | 
were sold to him for twenty-one pesos . eae 21 
Juan Labatur bid on twelve pieces of the same, which were 
adjudicated to him for eighteen pesos 18 
Luis: Lalande bid on twelve pieces of the same, which were : 
sold to him for twenty-one pesos | 21 


Andres Orange bid on one piece of blue Chinese taffeta a 
silk, which was sold to him for seven pesos, four reales 7—4 


Andres Orange bid on one piece, the same, which was sold 
to him for seven pesos 7 


Andres Orange bid on twelve pieces of silk ribbon of dif- 
ferent colors, which were adjudicated to him for fif-. 


teen pesos ....... 15 
J alle Brion bid on twelve pieces of the same, which were 
sold to her for fifteen pesos 15 


Andres Orange bid on two pieces of Chinese silk, which 


were sold to him for seven pesos 7 


Andres Orange bid sixteen pesos on seven gauze aprons.... 16 


At this stage, because it was late, His Honor ordered the 
proceedings suspended, after obligating the purchasers to comply 
with the conditions of the sale, and His Honor signed with Ber- 
toniére and Bernard, to which the Escribano attests. Signed by 
Nicolas Forstall, atch - before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the 


Court. 

In the city of New Orleans, on 
October 20, 1785, Nicolas Forstall 
went to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue the sale of his prop- 
erty, in the presence of the aforementioned Bertoniére and Ber- 
nard, and His Honor ordered the Public Crier to give the calls, 


who said: will anyone bid on these different effects, let him ap- 


pear and his offer will be accepted, subject to the conditions to 
pay within six months and to give a security bond. At this stage 


Andres Orange bid on forty-five ells of braid, which were 


sold to him for ninety-six pesos 96 


Andres Orange bid on eighty and one-half ells of gold a 
silver (braid), which were sold to him for fifty- 7 
five pesos 55 
Josef Maria de la Barba bid on four pieces of red sition, gy get 
which were sold to him for eight pesos ....... S 


| 
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Chilo Cursel bid on twelve pieces of the same, of different 
a which were sold to him for eleven pesos, four 
es 


Juan Bautista Durel bid on twelve pieces of the same — 
which were sold to him for eight pesos 


Chilo Curcel bid on twelve pieces of the same, which were 
sold to him for sixteen pesos, four reales 


Josef Bondes bid on twelve pieces of the same, which were 
sold to him for thirteen pesos, four reales 


The aforesaid Josef bid on twelve pieces of veiling, which 
were adjudicated to him for thirteen pesos, four reales 


Andres Orange bid on twelve pieces of the same, which 
were sold to him for sixteen pesos 


Luis Lalande bid on twelve pieces of the same, witais's were 
sold to him for fourteen pesos ....... 


Andres Fernandez bid on twelve pieces of the same, which 
Mahe adjudicated to him for seventeen pesos, aks 
reales .... 


Luis Lalande bid on twelve pieces aie assorted ribbon, which 
were sold to him for fifteen pesos 


Juan Bautista Durel bid on twelve pieces of the same, — 
which were sold to him for ten pesos, four reales.... 


Andres Orange bid on twelve pieces of the same, which 
were sold to him for eleven pesos, four reales 


- Luis Lalande bid on twelve pieces of the same, which were 
sold to him for sixteen pesos ............ 


Juan Bautista Durel bid on twelve pieces of the same, 
- which were sold to him for nine pesos 


Jazinto Bernard bid on twelve pieces of the same, which 
‘were to for thirteen pesos, four 


Andres Orange bid on twelve shina of the same, which 
~ were sold to him for twelve pesos 


Josef Maliche bid on twelve pieces of the same, which were 
sold to him for eight pesos, four reales.... 


Josef Maliche bid on twelve pieces of the same, which were 
_ gold to him for eight pesos .... 


perere Bernard bid on twelve pieces of the same, iia 
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Andres Fernandez bid on twelve pieces of the same, which 
were sold to him for ten pesos, four reales 10-(4) 
Andres Orange bid on twelve pieces of the same, which : 
were sold to him for nine pesos, four reales . 9-4 


Jazinto Bernard bid on twelve pieces of the same, which 


_ were sold to him for eight pesos, four reales... | 8-4 


Juan Bautista Durel bid on twelve pieces of the same, 
which were adjudicated to him for —_— pesos, four 
reales | 8-4 


At this stage, His Honor ordered the Sa suspended, 
after obligating the purchasers to comply with the conditions of 
the sale, and he signed with the aforenamed Bertoniére and 
Bernard, to which the Escribano attests. Signed by Nicolas For- 
stall, only; before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


Pe Sees © In the city of New Orleans, on 

October 21, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, — 
Senior Alcade of this city and its jurisdiction for His Maj esty, : 
went to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue the sale of his prop- 
erty, in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard, 
and His Honor ordered the sale cried by the Public Crier, who 
said: will anyone bid on these different commodities and effects, 
let him appear and his offer will be accepted, subject to the 
obligation to pay within six months and to give the necessary se- 
curity bond, and at this stage Andres Orange bid on twelve pieces. 
of different colored ribbon, which were ad) aaieaten to him for 


ten pesos, four reales 10—4 
Juan Bautista Durel bid on twelve pieces of the same, which 

were sold to him for eight pesos, four reales 8—4 
Andres Orange bid on twelve pieces, the same, which were 

adjudicated to him for seven pesos, four reales _...... 7-4. 


Andres Orange bid on twelve pieces of the same, whicn 


were sold to him for nine pesos 9 


The aforesaid Andres bid on ninety-six ells of gold and sil- 
ver braid, which were sold to him for one hundred 


and thirty pesos ..... 130 
«Andres Orange bid on Senter tte ells of the same, which | 
were sold to him for sixty pesos 60 


Luis Lalande bid on two silver trouser strap buckles for 
Officers, which were sold to him for thirteen pesos, 
four reales 13—4 


Luis Lalande bid ten pesos on two trouser strap buckles, 
the same, which were sold to him .... 10 
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Andres Fernandez bid on two trouser strap buckles, of the 
- game, which were sold to him for eleven pesos 11 


Juan Bautista Durel bid on two, the same, which were. 
adjudicated to him for nine pesos, four reales 


Andres Orange bid on two, the same, sold to him for eleven 
pesos ..... | 11 


At this stage, because it was late, His Honor suspended the 
proceeding, after obligating the purchasers to comply with the 
conditions of the sale, and he signed with the aforenamed Ber- 
toniére and Bernard, to which the Escribano attests. Signed 
by Nicolas Forstall, only; before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of 


iat In the city of New Orl 

| n the city of New Orleans, on 
nn October 21, 1785, Nicolas Forstall 
went to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue the sale of his prop- 
erty, in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard, 
and His Honor ordered the sale called by the Public Crier, who 
said: will anyone bid on these different commodities and effects, 
let him appear and his offer will be accepted, under the condi- | 
tions to pay within six months and to give the necessary secur- 
ity bond, and at this stage Pedro Fuche bid on a silver trouser 
strap buckle for Officers, which was adjudicated to him for five 

pesos, four reales | 5-4 


Julia Brion bid on twelve pieces of different colored ribbon, 
which were sold to her for sixteen pesos, four reales... 16-4 


Julia Brion bid on twelve pieces of the same, which were 
sold to her for thirteen pesos, four reales 13—4 | 


Julia Brion bid on twelve pieces of the same, which were 
adj udicated to him for fourteen pesos, four reales 14—4 


Julia Brion bid on twelve pieces of the same, sold to her 
for eleven pesos 11 


Pedro Vilar bid on twelve pieces of pion which were 
adjudicated to him for ten pesos, four reales 10—4 


Josef Solis bid on twelve pieces of the same ribbon, which 
were sold to him for seventeen pesos .. 17 


Josef Solis bid on twelve pieces of the same, which were 
adjudicated to him for fourteen pesos, four reales 14-4 


Josef Solis bid on twelve pieces of ribbon, = were sold | 
to him for ten pesos, four reales ........ 10-4 


Josef Solis bid on twelve pieces of the same, which were ~ 
gold.to him for fourteen pesos 14 
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Sevastian Burri bid on twelve pieces of the same, which _ 
were adjudicated to him for sixteen pesos 16 


Luis Lalande bid on twelve pieces of the same, which were | 
adjudicated to him for sixteen pesos ..... 16_ 


Josef Solis bid on twelve pieces of the said ribbon, which Ei 
were sold to him for eleven pesos 11 


Sevastian Burri bid on twelve pieces of the same, which 


were adjudicated to him for thirteen pesos, six reales 13-6 


There were also sold to the aforesaid Sevastian twelve 
pieces of the said pimoM, for the sum of thirteen Deeee 
two reales ..... 13-2 


In the same way, Andres Orange had twelve pieces of the | 
_ same adjudicated to him, for thirteen pesos 13 


The aforementioned Andres bid on twelve pieces of the 
same, which were sold to him for thirteen pesos ........ 13 


Luis Beltremin (or Beltremier) bid on twelve pieces of the 
said ribbon, which were sold to him for fifteen pesos 15 


J osef Solis bid on twelve pieces of the same, which were 


adjudicated to him for fifteen pesos . 15 
Andres Orange bid on twelve pieces of the same, which 
were sold to him for thirteen pesos . 13 


Luis Beltremier bid on twelve pieces of the aforesaid rib- 
bon, which were adjudicated to him for thirteen 


pesos, four reales i 13—4 


In like manner Josef Solis bid on twelve pieces of the same, | 
which were sold to him for fourteen pesos, four reales 14-4 


At this stage, because it late, His Honor ordered the 
proceeding suspended, after obligating the purchasers to comply 
with the conditions of the sale, and His Honor signed with the 
aforenamed Pedro Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard, to which the 
Escribano attests. Signed by Nicolas Forstall, only ; ; before Per- 
nando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. _ 


In the city of New Orleans, on 


Auction continued. October 22, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 


Senior Alcalde for His Majesty, went to Filiberto Farge’s house 
for the purpose of continuing the sale of his property, in the 
presence of Pedro Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard, and His Honor 
ordered the Public Crier to call the sale, which he did, saying: 
who will bid on these different effects, and at this stage Luis 
Simian appeared and bid on twelve pieces of ribbon, wanton | 

were adjudicated to him tee pesos ......... 
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- Luis Lalande bid on twelve pieces of the said ribbon, which 
: were sold to him for fourteen pesos 


The aforesaid Lalande bid on twelve pieces of the same, 
which were sold to him for twenty-two pesos biel 


Matheo Platilla bid on twelve pieces of black ribbon, 
adjudicated to him for eighteen pesos, 
o reales 


Luis Beltremin bid on twelve pieces of the same sort, whee 
_ were sold to him for twelve pesos, six reales ................ 


‘Fernando Rodriguez bid on two remnants of gold ue, 
which were sold to him for eighteen pesos . 


Luis Lalande bid on twenty pieces of black oe: 
were adjudicated to him for twenty pesos 


Pedro Vilan bid on eighteen pieces of the same, but wider, 
whe ie were sold to him for twenty-one pesos, four 
reales 


Claudio Cofini bid on fete pieces of the same kind of 
ae 3 which were sold to him for — pesos, 
O es 4 


Andres Orange bid on twelve pieces of the same, which were > 
sold to him for thirteen pesos, four reales : 


Pedro Vilar bid on twelve pieces of the same, which were 
sold to him for thirteen pesos, six reales 


Andres Orange bid on twelve pieces of the same, which 
wy adjudicated to him for fourteen pesos, four 
es 


Luis Lalande bid. on eae a pieces of the same, which were 
sold to him for thirteen pesos, six reales 


Andres Orange bid on twelve pieces of the same, which 
were knocked down to him for thirteen pesos ; 


Juan Labatur bid on twelve pieces of the same, which were 
adjudicated to him for thirteen pesos 
Andres Orange bid on nine pieces of the same, vo were 
sold to him for twenty pesos 


The aforesaid Andres bid on twelve pieces of cana. which 
were sold to him for four pesos 


Juan Labatur bid on twelve pieces of the same, which were 
adjudicated to him for four pesos, four reales 


Mateo Platilla bid on ten pieces of the said tape, which 
| sold to him for four pesos, four reales. 
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Claudio Cofini bid on eon pieces of the same, which were | 


sold to him for four pesos, four reales 4-4 
Andres Orange bid on twenty-eight fans, which were sold 
to him for thirty-three pesos : 33 ° 


Andres Orange bid on twelve pieces of different colored 
narrow silk ribbon, which were adj udicated to him for 


thirteen pesos, four reales 13-4 


Juan Labatur bid on twelve pieces of the same, which were | 
sold to him for thirteen pesos, four reales..... 13-4 


Juan Labatur bid on twelve pieces of the same, which were 
adjudicated to him for sixteen pesos .... 16 


At this stage, because it was late, His Honor ordered the 
proceedings’ suspended, after obligating the purchasers to com- 
ply with the conditions of the sale, and he signed with the afore- 
named Bertoniére and Bernard, to which the Escribano attests. 
Nicolas Forstall alone signed; before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk 


of the Court. 


Pee A | In the city of New Orleans, on 
October 22, 1785, Senior Alcalde 
Nicolas Forstall went to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue the 
sale of his property, in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére and 
Jazinto Bernard, and His Honor ordered the Public Crier to call 
the sale which he did, saying: who will bid on these commodities 
and effects, let him come forward and his offer will be accepted, 
subject to the conditions to pay within six months and to give 
a security bond, and at this stage Andres Orange appeared 
and bid on twelve pieces of narrow silk ribbon, which | 


were sold to him for fifteen pesos, four reales 15—4 : 
Pedro Vilar bid on twelve pieces of the same, which were 2 
adjudicated to him for thirteen pesos, two reales........ 13-2 


Fernando Rodriguez bid ‘on one hundred and forty-five 
dozen buttons, which were sold to him for one hundred 


pesos ; 100 


Andres Orange bid on a silver trouser buckle, for Officers, 
adjudicated to him for four pesos 


Two of the same, but gold, sold to Luis Lalande for seven 


pesos ..... 
Some narrow silk ribbon, sold to Candie for two 

pesos ..... 
- Twenty ells of white gauze, sold to the ne Cofini 


for fourteen pesos, four reales 14-4 
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Fernando Rodriguez bid on thirty-five ells of gauze, which 
‘were sold to him for eight pesos, six reales 


Fernando Rodriguez bid on sixteen ells of the same, which 
were sold to him for six pesos, six reales 


Pedro Leborjuas (Le Bourgeois?) bid on six ells of the 
: ‘same, but black, which were sold to him for six pesos, 
four reales 


Julia Brion bid on fourteen ells of white gauze, winked were 
sold to her for four pesos ..... 


J ulia Brion bid on fourteen ells of the same, which were | 
adjudicated to her for three pesos, two reales 3 


Claudio Cofini bid on twelve ells of the same, which were 
sold to him for three pesos, two reales 


Francisco Reano bid on one pair of gold trouser buckles for 
Officers, which were sold to him for eight pesos 


Pedro Lebrugeois bid on eleven and one-half ells of gauze, 
_ adjudicated to him for three pesos, two reales 


Francisco Hem bid on twenty-four ells of the same, which 
| ee sold to him for four pesos, six reales 
Clau 


lio Cofini bid on seven black gauze handkerchiefs, 
which were sold to him for three pesos 


- Julia Brion bid on eleven, the same, which were sold to 
her for six pesos, four reales .. 


Pedro Lebrogeois bid on forty-four ells of gauze, which 
were sold to him for four pesos, two reales 


The aforesaid Pedro bid on forty-two and one-half ells 
of the same, which were sold to him for four pesos, 
reales 


Jazinto Bernard bid on thirty ells of the same gauze, which : 
were sold to him for three pesos ...... i 3 


Juan Maqui bid on eighteen ells of gauze, which were 
sold to him for three pesos 3 


At this stage, because it was late, His Honor ordered the pro- 
ceeding suspended, after obligating the purchasers to comply 
with the conditions of the sale. Pedro Bertoniére and Jazinto 
Bernard were here present and signed with His Honor, to which 
the Escribano attests. Nicolas Forstall alone signing ; : — 
Rodriguez, Clerk of Court. 
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pieces cilebiadade’ In the city of New Orleans, on 

} October 24, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
Senior Alcalde for His Majesty in this city and its jurisdiction, 
went to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue the sale of his prop- 
erty, which His Honor ordered called by the Public Crier, who 
- said: will anyone bid on these different commodities and effects, 
let him appear and his offer will be accepted, subject to the con- 
ditions to pay within six months and to give a security bond. | 
This call was made in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére and Ja- 
zinto Bernard, and at this stage Julia Brion appeared and bid 
on twenty-eight ells of gauze, which were adjudicated to her for 


four pesos, four reales 4—4 
The aforenamed Julia bid on twenty ells of the same, which | 
were sold to her for two pesos, two reales 2—2 


Claudio Cofini bid on twenty ells of the aforesaid gauze, 
— were knocked down to him for one peso, four — of 
reales 


-Pedro Tornado bid on a cutting for trousers, which was 
sold to him for four pesos, (six reales) . 4-6 


Fernando Rodriguez bid on a piece of rose-colored satin 
dotted with white stars, which was sold to him for | 
sixteen pesos ........ 16 . 


Fernando Rodriguez bid on another piece of the same, but 
sky blue, which was sold to him for eighteen pesos, 
two reales _. 18-2 


The aforenamed Fernando bid on another piece of crimson 
satin, which was adjudicated to him for eighteen pesos 18 


The aforementioned Fernando bid on another, the same, 
containing eleven ells, which was adjudicated to him 
for twenty-one pesos, ‘two reales 21-2 


The aforesaid Fernando bid on eleven ells, the same, but 
black, which were sold to him for eighteen pesos, 81x 


“reales 
Juan Labatur bid on a cutting for an embroidered vest, 

which was sold to him for three pesos, two reales ........ 3-2 
Juan Maqui bid on three pieces of different colored taffeta, | 

which were adjudicated to him for sixteen pesos .... 16 
Claudio Cofini bid on two pieces of Chinese silk, which were 

sold to him for six pesos 6 


Claudio Cofini bid on two pieces of the same, which were , 
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The obit Cofini bid on two pieces of the same, 
which were sold to him for five pesos, four reales -_. 


The aforesaid Cofini bid on a piece of Chinese silk, nin 
was sold to him for two pesos, six reales 


Fernando Rodriguez bid on thirteen ells of taffeta, in rem- 
. — which were sold to him for fifteen pesos, two 
reales 


Claudio Cofini bid on six pounds of different colored hy 
| which were adjudicated to him for thirty-six pesos... 36 


Julia Brion bid on six pounds of the same, which were sold 
_ to her for forty pesos 40 


Fernando Rodriguez bid on fourteen ells of taffeta, in sev- 
eral remnants, which were sold to him for nine pesos, 
two reales 9-2 


Thirteen ells of different colored taffeta were sold to An- | 
tonio Maqui, the tailor, for seven pesos, two reales .... 7-2 


Claudio Cofini bid on seventy-three }large feathers, and 
_ twenty-two small ones, which were sold to him for one 
hundred and fifty-one eons 151 


a this stage, because it was s late, His Honor suspended the 
proceeding, after obligating the purchasers to fulfill the condi- 
tions of the sale, and he signed with the aforenamed Bertoniére 
and Bernard, to which the Escribano attests. (Signed) Nicolas 
Forstall; before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


In the city of New Orleans, on 
October 24, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
Senior Alcalde for His Majesty in this city and jurisdiction, went 
to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue the sale of his property, 
in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard, and His 
Honor ordered the calls made by the Public Crier, who said: will 
- anyone bid on these different commodities and effects, let him 
appear and his offer will be acepted, under the conditions to pay 
within six months and to give a security bond, and at this stage 
Juan Camunicho (Carmouche) appeared and bid on two pounds 
of pee which was sold to him for two pesos, three “% 

| reales 


The aforesaid Juan also bid on two pounds of the same, 
aie were adjudicated to him for two pesos, four 
reales 


Pedro Pisani bid on two of the same, which were sold to 
him for two pesos, four reales Li 
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Juan Carmuiche bid on two pounds of the same, which __ 
were sold to him for two pesos, four reales | 2-4 


The aforenamed Juan bid on two of the same, which were | 
sold to him for two pesos, two reales ia 2-2 


The aforesaid Juan Carmouche bid on two of the same, 
which were adjudicated to him for two y eee four 


| reales 
Claudio Cofini bid on pieces of ribbon, which 
were sold to him for forty-one pesos, four reales........0 41-4 
Claudio Cofini bid on twenty-four (the same), which were 
sold to him for forty pesos 40 
Claudio Cofini bid on twenty pieces of the same, which , 
were sold to him for twenty-one pesos . A 21 


The aforenamed Claudio bid on seven pieces of cochineal, 
which were sold to him for thirty-one pesos, four | 
reales ol—4 


- Josef Garcia bid on bivente-cies pieces of the same, which 
were sold to him for twenty-one pesos 21 


Julia Brion bid on two pairs of silk stockings, wre were 
sold to her for six pesos, four reales | 6—4 


| Fernando Rodriguez bid on two pairs of the same, which 
were sold to him for six pesos S .. 


Luis Simian bid on two pairs of dhe’ same, which were 
sold to him for five pesos . 5 


. Julia Brion bid on two pairs of the same, which were sold 
to her for five pesos, four reales as 5-4 


Pedro Tornado bid on two pairs of the same, which were 
adjudicated to him for five pesos 


: Pedro Bertoniére bid on two pairs of the same, which were 
3 sold to him for five pesos 


Jazinto Bernard bid on two pairs of the same, which were 


| sold to him for five pesos 5 
Pedro Tornado bid on two pairs of the —_— “pat t black, 
sold to him for four pesos 4 
Jazinto Bernard bid on one hundred and eighty — of . 
powder, sold to him for twenty pesos 20 


Prospero Prion bid on five pairs of thread stockings, which : 
- were adjudicated to him for eleven pesos 11 
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The aforesaid Prospero bid on two pairs of black silk 
cit which were sold to him for four pesos, four 
reales 


Mr. Labi bid on two pairs of the same, which were sold to 
to him for (Paid) six pesos 


The aforesaid Mr. Labi bid on one pair of the same, which 
worn adjudicated ( Paid) to him for two pesos, two. 
reales .. 


Mr. Andres Orange bid on four pounds of different colored 
silk, adjudicated to him for thirty pesos ....- 


Prospero Prion bid on four pounds of the same, which were 
sold to him for twenty-eight pesos 


- Nicolas Capud, the tailor, bid on four pounds of the same, 
which were sold to him for twenty pesos 


Sevastian Burri bid on three pounds of the same, which 
were sold to him for nineteen pesos .... 


Pedro Leborgeois bid on six packages of thread, which 
were sold to him for six pesos, four reales.... 


At this stage, because it was late, His Honor suspended 
the proceeding, after obligating the purchasers to comply with 
the conditions of the sale, and he signed with the aforenamed 
Bertoniére and Bernard, to which the Escribano attests. Signed 
by Nicolas Forstall, only ; ; before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of 


the Court. 
i In the city of New Orleans, on 
: October 25, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
Senior Alcalde of this city and its jurisdiction for His Majesty, 
— went to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue the sale of his prop- 
erty, in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard, 
and His Honor ordered the sale called by the Public Crier, who 
said: will anyone bid on these different provisions and effects, 
let him appear and his offer will be accepted, subject to the con- 
ditions to pay within six months and to give a security bond. At 
this stage Luis Lalande appeared and bid on six packages 
of thread, which were adjudicated to him for six pesos 6 


Sevastian Burri bid on two pieces of velvet ribbon, which 
were adjudicated to him for twelve pesos 12 


Luis Lalande bid on two pieces of the same, which were 
sold to him for nine pesos, four reales. . 9-4 


Andres Orange bid on two pieces of the same, which were 
sold to him for eight pesos, four reales 8—4 
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Luis Lalande bid on two of the same, which were nijell- 
cated to him for nine pesos 


Pedro Villars bid on two of the same, which were sold to 
him for twelve pesos 


Luis Lalande bid on two of the same, which were os udi- 


cated to him for twelve pesos 


Andres Orange bid on two of the same, which were sold 
to him for fourteen pesos, two reales 


Luis Lalande bid on two of the same, which were sold to . 


him for twelve pesos 


Sevastian Burri bid on two pieces of narrow velvet _ 
bon, which were sold to him for fifteen pesos..... d 


Andres Orange bid on two pieces of the same, which were 
sold to him for ten pesos 


Luis Belonemin bid on two pieces of the same, which were 


sold to him for ten pesos, four reales 


Andres Orange bid on two pieces -of tape, which were 
sold to him for four pesos, two reales 


Juan Profit bid on six packages of thread, which were 
sold to him for six pesos, four reales .. 


Andres Orange bid on six packages of the same, which 
were sold to him for five pesos, six reales ‘ 


The said Andres also bid on six packages of the.same, which 
were sold to him for eight pesos, six reales... 


Andres Orange also bid on six of the same, which were sold 


to him for eight pesos 


Claudio Cofini bid on ten syringes, which were sold to 
him for two pesos, six reales 


Francisco Moran bid on six packages of different colored 
thread, which were sold to him for five pesos 


Luis Lalande bid on six packages of the same, which were 
sold to him for five pesos 


Andres Orange bid on six of the same, which were sold t to 
him for three pesos. 


The said Andres bid on six packages of the same, which 
_ were sold to him for three pesos, two reales.. 


3-3 


At this stage, because it was late, His Honor ordered the 
proceeding suspended, after obligating the purchasers to comply — 
with the conditions of the sale; the aforesaid Bertoniére and Ber- 
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nard were here present, and signed with His Honor, to which 
the Escribano attests. Signed by Nicolas Forstall alone; before 
Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


dani: ‘nauk In the city of New Orleans, on 
. October 25, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
Senior Alcalde of this city and its jurisdiction for His Majesty, 
went to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue the sale of his prop- 
erty, in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard, 
and His Honor ordered the calls given by the Public Crier, who 
said: will anyone bid on these different commodities and effects, 
let him appear and his offer will be accepted, subject to the con- 
ditions to pay within six months and to give a security bond, and 
at this stage Andres Orange appeared and bid on six pack- 
ages of thread, which were sold to him for three pesos 3 


Andres Orange bid on six of the same, which were adjudi- 
cated to him for three pésos, four reales 


- Andres Orange bid on six packages of the same, which 
were sold to him for three reales 


The aforesaid Andres bid on six packages of the same kind | 
of thread, which were sold to him for three pesos, 
six “reales 3-6 


Andres Orange bid on four hundred and fifty ells of narrow 
: lace, which were sold to him for one hundred and 
twenty-five pesos 
The aforesaid Andres bid on six hair nets for Wonteny which 
were sold to him for two pesos 


Claudio Cofini bid on six handkerchiefs made of gauze, 
—— were adjudicated to him for four pesos, six 
es 


- Claudio Cofini bid on two trimmed straw hats, which were 
sold to him for three pesos 


Claudio Cofini bid on four gauze handkerchiefs, which 
were sold to him for three pesos 


- Andres Orange bid on three women’s hats, which were sold 
to him for three pesos. 


Claudio Cofini bid on three packages of straw hats, which 
were sold to him for two pesos 
Juan Profi bid on six packages of buttons, which were 
- gold to him for five pesos, two reales 
Joseph Boiaval bid on six packages of the same, which 
were sold to him for thirteen pesos : 


At this stage, because it was late, His Honor ordered the pro- 
ceeding suspended, after obligating the purchasers to comply 
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with the conditions of the sale, in the presence of the aforesaid 
Bertoniére and Bernard, who signed with His Honor, to which 
the Escribano attests. Signed by Nicolas Forstall alone; ; before 
Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


Ain el In the city of New Orleans, on 

October 26, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
Senior Alcalde for His Majesty in this city and its jurisdiction, 
went to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue the sale of his prop- 
erty, in the presence of the aforenamed Bertoniére and Bernard, 
and he ordered the Public Crier to make the calls which he did, 
saying: who will bid on these different commodities and effects, 
let him come forward and his offer will be accepted, subject to 
the conditions to pay within six months and to give a security 
bond, and at this stage Juan Maqui, the tailor, bid on six packages 
of buttons, which were sold to him for eleven pesos, four 


reales .......... 11-4 
Andres Orange bid on six AS of the same, iets were 

sold to him for seven pesos mee 
Josef Boiaval bid on six packages of the same, which were | 
| sold to him for twelve pesos, two reales . 122 
Juan Bautista Durel bid on six of the same, which were 2 

adjudicated to him for nine pesos 9 
Luis Lalande bid on six packages of the said ‘nla which 

were sold to him for nine pesos, six reales , 9-6 
Andres Orange bid on six packages of buttons, which © 

were adjudicated to him for nine pesos, two reales.......00 9-2 
The aforenamed Andres bid on six packages of the same, 

which were sold to him for ten pesos, four reales ........ 10-4 
Nicolas Cayud bid on six packages of the same, enna were | 

adjudicated to him for six pesos ............ 6. 

Josef Belan bid on twelve ells of black eatin were 

sold to him for eleven pesos .-. ill 

Andres Orange bid on seventeen ells of the same, sold to 


him for seventeen pesos 17 


Claudio Cofini bid on fifteen gauze handkerchiefs, which 
were adjudicated to him for nine pesos, two reales... 9-2 


At this stage His Honor ordered the proceeding suspended, 
after obligating the purchasers to comply with the conditions of 
the sale, and he signed with the aforementioned Bertoniére and 
Bernard, to which the Escribano attests. Signed by Nicolas For- 
stall, only; before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 
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| 7 } In the city of New Orleans, on 

oe | October 26, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
Senior Alcalde for His Majesty, went to Filiberto Farge’s 
house to continue the sale of his property, in the presence of 
_ Pedro Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard, and he ordered the sale 
called by the Public Crier, who said: ‘will anyone bid on these 
different effects, let him do so and his offer will be accepted, 
subject to the conditions to pay within six months and to give 
a security bond, and at this stage Luis Beltremio appeared and bid 
on six pairs of boots, which were sold to him, as the highest 

bidder, at twenty-six pesos ..... 


Luis Lalande bid on six pairs of the aforesaid, which were 
- sold to him for twenty-seven pesos 


Juan Labatur also appeared and bid on seven pairs of the 
aforesaid boots, which were sold to him for twenty- 
nine pesos, four reales : 


Juan Labatur bid on four packages of white ‘ame tape, 
sr sf were adjudicated to him for seven pesos, four 
ales 


Pedro Vilar bid on turive razors for shaving which were 
sold to him for one peso, four reales 


ete Beltremir bid on two packages of carving iit which 
were sold to him for two pesos, four reales 


Pedro Vilar bid on a package of knives and another of carv- 
ing ay which were sold to him for four penes, and — 
one- 


Luis Lalande likewise bid on a package of buckles and an- 
other of candle snuffers, which were sold to him for 
three pesos, four reales 


Luis Beltremir bid on two packages of knives, one watch 
chain, and other trifles, which were scared to him for 
four pesos, four reales 


Fernando Rodriguez bid on a package of files, another of 
flints, another of pins, and a paper of rings, which 
were adj udicated to him for seven pesos . | 


Pedro Vilar bid on four vests, which were sold to him for 
eleven pesos, four reales 


Pedro Vilar bid on nineteen of the aforesaid, wae were 
_ adjudicated for twelve pesos, two reales 


I uan Visie bid on seventeen ells of red cloth, = was 
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Andres Orange bid on eleven ells of pain, which was aaa 
to him for eleven pesos 11 


Mr. Kerinion (Kernion) bid on a pair of boots, which were 


adjudicated to him for four pesos, two reales . 42 
Fernando Rodriguez bid on two pairs of the aforesaid 
_ boots, which were sold to him for eight pesos, four 
reales ; 8—4 
Luis Beltremir bid on thirteen ells of damaged ‘sine which 
were sold to him for four pesos 4 


Pedro Tonado bid on sixteen ells of camlet, in different 
. remnants, which were sold to him for fourteen pesos 14 


Nicolas Duerel (Durel) bid on twenty pieces of merino 
woollen cloth, which were sold to him for thirteen 


pesos 13 
Juan Labatur bid on twenty pieces of the same, which were 

sold to him for thirteen pesos 13 
Juan Bautista Durel bid on twenty pieces of the aioe keatd, 

which were sold to him for thirteen pesos... 13 


Luis Beltremir bid on twenty pieces of the aforesaid, which 
were adjudicated to him for thirteen pesos, four reales | 13-4 


Claudio Cofini bid on twenty pieces of the aforesaid, which 
were sold to him for thirteen pesos, two reales 13-2 


Jazinto Bernard bid on twenty pieces of the aforesaid 
merino woollen cloth, which were sold to him for thir- 


teen pesos ....... 13 


At this stage His Honor ordered the sale suspended, be- 
cause it was late, but before doing so he obligated the purchasers 
to comply with the conditions of the sale, in the presence of the 
aforesaid Bertoniére and Bernard, who signed with His Honor, 
to which the Escribano attests. Signed by Nicolas Forstall, alone; 
before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. : 


In the city of New y Orleans, on 

| | October 27, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
Senior Alcalde, leant to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue the 
sale, in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard, 
and His Honor ordered the calls given by the Public Crier, who 


said: will anyone. bid on. these commodities and effects, let him 


appear and his offer will be accepted, subject to the conditions 
to pay within six months and to give a security bond, and at this 
stage Juan Reino appeared and bid on twenty pieces of Merino 
woollen. cloth, -which were sold to 
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Ji acome Bobua bid on twenty-five of the same, which were 
sold to him for seventeen pesos, four reales 


Andres Orange bid on fourteen silver trouser buckles for 
Officers, which were adjudicated to him for thirty . 


pesos, four reales 
Josef Belan bid on eighteen ells of satin, which were sold 
to him for five pesos 
Andres Orange bid on fifteen gold, the same (buckles), 
which were sold to him for forty pesos 


Jazinto Bernard bid on two pieces of narrow velvet ribbon, 
sold to him for nine pesos 
The aforenamed Jazinto bid on nine remnants of ribbon, 
- which were nae udicated to him for ten pesos, two 
reales . 


The aforementioned Jazinto bid on six pieces of narrow 
ribbon, which were sold to him for eight pesos 


The aforesaid Jazinto bid on a package of pins and nine 
razors for shaving, which were sold to him for two 


pesos, four reales 2-4 


Agustin Fredian bid on a ee of vinegar, which was 
adjudicated to him for twenty-one pesos BEX 


At this stage, because it was late, His Honor ordered the 
proceeding suspended, after obligating the purchasers to comply 
with the conditions of the sale, in the presence of the afore- 
named Bertoniére and Bernard, who signed with His Honor, to 
which the Escribano attests. Signed by Nicolas Forstall, only; 
before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


In the city of New Orleans, on 

| October 27, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
Senior Alcalde for His Majesty, went to Filiberto Farge’s house 
to continue the sale of his property, in the presence of Pedro 
Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard, and His Honor ordered the 
calls given by the Public Crier, who said: will anyone bid on 
these different effects, let him appear and his. bid will be ac- 
cepted, subject to the conditions to pay within six months and to 
give a security bond, and at this stage Claudio Cofini appeared 
and bid on a hogshead of vinegar, which was sold to .him 


for nineteen pesos ........... 19 


Pedro Leborgeois bid on a hogshead of the same, which 
was sold to him for seventeen pesos, four reales .......0 17-4 
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The aforenamed Pedro bid on another hogshead of the same, 
which was adjudicated to him for seventeen pesos, 


four reales 17-4 
Luis Lalande bid on another iia of vinegar, which _ 
was sold to him for nineteen om 19 


At this stage, because it was late, His Honor suspended the » 


sale, after obligating the purchasers to comply with the condi- 
tions of the sale, and His Honor signed with the aforenamed Ber- 
toniére and Bernard, to which the Escribano attests. Signed by 
Nicolas Forstall, only ; ; before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the 


Court. 
Denne _ New Orleans, October 28, 1785. 
Considering that much time has 
elapsed since the ete were given for the sale of Filiberto Farge’s 
Negroes, and houses, let the public be notified that the following 
day, the twenty-ninth of the current month, has been assigned for 
their sale; the call for same will be given once, and the thirty-first 
of the current month, for the auction of the houses in the city, 
which will be continued until all slaves and real property will have 
been adjudicated. (Signed) Nicolas Forstall; before Fernando 


_ Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


cult In the city of New Orleans, on 
Senior Alcalde for His Majesty in this city and its jurisdiction, 
went to Filiberto Farge’s house to proceed with the sale of his 
Negroes, in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére and Jazinto Ber- 
nard, and His Honor ordered the calls for the sale given by the 
Public Crier, who said: will anyone bid on these Negroes, let him 


appear and his offer will be accepted, with the understanding that 


payment must be made in cash; and because twelve o’clock had 
struck, and no bid was made, His Honor ordered the proceeding 


- suspended, and he signed with the interested parties, to which 


the Escribano attests. Nicolas Forstall alone signing; before 


Fernando Ridriguer, Clerk of the Court. 


In the city of New Orleans, on. 
October 29, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
Senior Alcalde for His Majesty in this ‘city, went to Filiberto 


Farge’s house to continue the sale of the Negroes, and His Honor 


ordered the Escribano to direct the Public Crier to give the calls, 
which he did, saying: who will bid on these Negroes, let him 


appear and his offer will be accepted, subject to the condition 


to pay in cash, and at this stage Andres Orange bid on a Negro 
named Zesar (Caesar?), aged twenty years, a tailor and coo 
and because he was the highest bidder the slave was adjudica 

~ to him for six hundred and thirty-four pesos 634 


October 29, 1785, Nicolas Forstall,. 
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Reinata Brion had adj udicated to him, a N egro named 
Julian, aged twenty years, a barber and nee for the 


sum “ six hundred pesos 3 600 


At this stage, beatin it was late, His Honor ordered the 
proceeding suspended, after obligating the purchasers to comply 
with the conditions of the sale, in the presence of Pedro Ber- 
toniére and Jazinto Bernard, who signed with His Honor, to 
_ which the Escribano attests. Nicolas Forstall alone signing ; : 'be- 


fore Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


i In the city of New Ovidans: on 
Sele of the slaves continued. October 30, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 


Senior Alcalde of this said city and its jurisdiction for His Maj- | 
_esty, went to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue the sale of his 
Negroes, and His Honor ordered the sale called by the Public 
Crier, who said: will anyone bid on these slaves, let him appear 
and his offer will be accepted, subject to the condition of paying 
- In cash, and at this stage Pedro Senas (Cenas?), as the highest 
bidder among several others, had the mulattress, Catalina, aged 
thirty oad adjudicated to him for four hundred and seventy 


pesos ... 470 


Pedro Bertoniére bid on the Néwidsa Theresa, aged thirty- 
five, a domestic, who was sold to him for two hundred 


- pesos . 


At this stage, it was late, His the 
proceeding suspended, after obligating the purchasers to comply 
with the conditions of the sale, in the presence of Pedro Ber- 
toniére and Jazinto Bernard, who signed with His Honor, to 
which the Escribano attests. Nicolas Forstall alone signing; 


before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


e In the city of New Orleans, on 
October 31, 1785, Nicolas Forstall, 
Senior Alcalde for His Majesty in this city and its jurisdiction, | 
went to Filiberto Farge’s house, located in this said city, at the 
corner of Royal and St. Philip, adjoined on one side by a house 
belonging to Cavalier Regidor Francisco de la Barre and on the 
other by Nicolas Forstall’s real property, for the purpose of sell- 
ing the aforesaid house at auction. His Honor ordered the sale 
called by the Public Crier, who said: will anyone bid on this 
aforesaid house, the purchase price to be paid in cash, let him 
appear and his offer will be received, because this sale must be 
effected by twelve o’clock of this day, to the one who will pay 
the most, and at this stage Juan Pallett offered 2,000 pesos for 
the aforementioned house; this bid was accepted by His Honor, 
and ordered cried; Pedro- Aragon also appeared and bid 2,200, 
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which was Hecbived and ordered cried; Francisco Riano offered 
2,300, which was admitted and cried; ’Matheo Paran raised the 
bid to 2,400 pesos, which was received ‘and ordered cried; the bell 
having rung for twelve o’clock, His Honor directed the Public 
Crier to hasten the sale, who said because there is no one who 
will pay more for the house that the 2,400 pesos, he announces 
the sale for the first, second, and third time, since this is a good 
and valid offer, going, going, gone, this sale is made to the highest 
.bidder for cash. The purchaser signed with His Honor and the 
interested parties, to which the Escribano attests. (Signed) Ni- 
colas Forstall; Pedro Bertoniére; before Fernando Rodriguez, 
Clerk of the Court. A marginal note specifies that the purchaser 
did not sign because he does not know how to write, to which the 
Escribano attests. 


In the city of New Orleans, on 
| November 2, 1785, Nicolas For- 
stall, Senior Alcalde of this city and .-its jurisdiction for His 
Majesty, went to Filiberto Farge’s house to effect the sale of it, 
in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard. His 
Honor ordered the Escribano to direct the Public Crier to call 
the sale, which he did, saying: who will bid on the house belonging 
to the aforesaid Farge located in this city at the corner of St. 
Luis and Delfin (Dauphine) Streets, consisting of a small house 
adjoined by Pedro Jordan’s real property, let him appear and his 
offer will be received, because the sale must be made by twelve 
o’clock this day to the person who will offer the highest cash bid, 
but the bell having rung the mid-day hour without any bidder 
having appeared, His Honor ordered the proceeding suspended, 
to be continued when convenient, and he signed, to which the 
Escribano attests. (Signed) N icolas Forstall ; perore Fernando | 
Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


Second call for the sale of the second In the city of New Orleans, on , : 
house. November 2, 1785, Nicolas For-. 
stall, Senior Alcalde for His Majesty, went to Filiberto Farge’s © 


Call for the sale of the second house. 


--house to continue the sale, in the presence of Pedro Bertoniére and 
Jazinto Bernard. His Honor ordered the sale cried, which must 
be effected on the morning of this day, but no bidder having made _ 


an offer, His Honor ordered the proceeding suspended, to be re- | 
sumed when convenient, and he signed with the interested parties, _ 
to which the Escribano attests. Signed by Nicolas Forstall, only; 


| before Fernando amas Clerk of the Court. 


Sale of some slaves and vinegar still In the city of New Orleans, on 
~unsold. November 3, 1785, Nicolas For- 
stall, Senior Alcalde for His Majesty in this city and its jurisdic- 
tion, went to Filiberto Farge’s house to continue the sale of his 
Negroes and some hogsheads of vinegar that remained to be sold, 
and for the purpose of effecting same, His Honor ordered them | 
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placed on exhibition, and the calls given by the Public Crier, who 
proclaimed the sale in a loud voice, saying: who will bid on two 
Negroes and some vinegar, let him appear and his offer will be 
received, the said sale to be made to the highest cash bidder, and 
at this stage Jazinto Bernard appeared and bid on four 
barrels of vinegar, var were sold to him for eight- 


een pesos 18 
Pedro Labbranids bid on one barrel of the i. which was 
_ adjudicated to him for eleven pesos 11 


_ Item, another to Julia Brion for eleven pesos 11 


Another barrel of the aforesaid was sold to Elias Cidierton 
for eleven pesos .. 11 


Another one-half of the same, sold to J ulia Brion for eight 
pesos, six reales 8-6 


As the highest bidder, Francisco Reano had the mulatto 
shoemaker, Luis, aged adjudicated to 
him for nine hundred pesos 900 


| This note reads: New 
the twelfth of December of eighty- 
five. Note, that by written document executed by Pedro de la 
Ronde, dated the sixth current, the latter appeared before me, 
the Escribano, and stated that he had received the sum of nine 
hundred pesos from Francisco, the amount for which the mu- 
latto, Luis, was sold, on account for a larger debt that Filiberto 
Farge owes — to which I attest. (Signed) Rodriguez, Escri- 


bano. 
A Negress named Zaire was sold 
use msieaper to J uan Reino for six hundred and 


twenty-one pesos to be paid within six months...... 621 — 


At this stage, because it was late, His Honor suspended the 
- proceeding, after obligating the purchasers to comply with the 
conditions of the sale, and the aforenamed Alcalde signed with 
the aforementioned Bertoniére and Bernard, to which the Escri- 
bano attests. Nicolas Forstall alone signing ; before Fernando 
Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


roses -In the city of New bia: on 
resumed. November 3, 1785, Nicolas For- 
stall, Senior Alcalde for His Majesty, went to Filiberto Farge’s 
house, located in this city at the corner of Saint Louis and Delfin 
(Dauphine), to proceed with the sale of the house, in the presence 
of Pedro Bertoniére and Jazinto Bernard. His honor ordered 
the Escribano to cause the calls to be made by the Public Crier, 
who proclaimed the sale, saying: who will bid on the house 
belonging to Filiberto Farge, located in this city on Saint Louis 
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payment; the sale must be effected by five o’clock in the after- 
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and Delfina Streets, let him appear and his offer will be accepted 
for a cash payment, and although several persons were present, 
no one made a bid, and for this reason and because it was late, 
His Honor ordered the proceedings suspended, to be continued 
when convenient, and he signed with the interested parties, to 
which the Escribano attests. Nicolas Forstall alone signing; be- 
fore Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


In the city of New Orleans, on 
November 5, 1785, Nicolas For- 
stall, Senior Alcalde for His Majesty in this city and its juris- 
diction, went to Filiberto Farge’s house to proceed with the sale 
of his real property at the corner of St. Luis and Delfin Streets, 
adjoined on one side by Widow Fett’s place and on the other by 
a house belonging to the Succession, together with another house 
built on a lot measuring thirty feet front by sixty deep, ad- 
joined on one side by the abovementioned house and on the other 
by one belonging to Pedro Jorda, built of wooden (stakes) in the 
ground, in very bad condition, which His Honor also ordered 
called by the Public Crier, who proclaimed the sale, saying: 
who will bid on the above described houses, let him appear and 
his offer will be received, the purchase price to be paid in cash, 
the houses to be sold to the highest bidder, and at this stage Luis 
Lalande Dapremont offered 1,800 pesos for the houses, and his 
bid was received and ordered cried by His Honor; Francisco 
Duplesi bid 2,000 pesos on the said houses, and this offer was 


Auction sale. 


also admitted and ordered cried; Francisco Lioteau raised the bid 


to 2,037 pesos, which was accepted and ordered cried; the bell 
for twelve o’clock having rung, His Honor, to hasten the sale, 
ordered the last bid called; the Crier then said, because no one 
will bid more, nor give more for the said houses than 2,037 
pesos, he announces the sale for the first, second, and third time, 
as this is a good and valid sale, going, going, gone, to the vendee, 
who must pay the purchase price in cash. His Honor signed 
with the purchaser and the interested parties, to which the Escri- 
bano attests. (Signed) Nicolas Forstall; Francisco Lioteau; be- - 
fore Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


a a In the city of New Orleans, on 
stall, Senior Alcalde for His Majesty, went to one of the houses 
belonging to Filiberto Farge, in this said city, on Delfina Street, 
built on a lot measuring sixty feet front by one hundred and 
twenty deep, adjoined on one side by a house owned by one named 
Bandelet and on the other by the buildings of the Charity Hos- 
pital, for the purpose of proceeding with the sale, which His 
Honor ordered called by the Public Crier, who said: will anyone 
bid on the aforesaid house, let him appear and his offer will be 
received, the sale to be made to the highest bidder, for a cash 
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noon of this day, to the person willing to give the most. Luis 
Laland came forward and offered 450 pesos on the said house, and 
his bid was accepted and ordered cried by His Honor; Juan 
Bautista Macarty also appeared and offered 580 pesos for the 
house, and this bid was received and ordered cried; Francisco 
Lioteau raised the bid to 602 pesos, which was also admitted 
and cried; as it was five o’clock in the afternoon, His Honor 
ordered the sale hastened, so the Chier gave the last call, saying: 
because no one will pay more, nor make a higher bid on the 
aforesaid house, than the 602 pesos, he announces the sale for the 
first, second, and third time, as it is good and valid, going, going, 
gone, sold to Francisco Lioteau, who must pay cash, and he 
signed with His Honor and the interested parties, to which the 
Escribano attests. (Signed) Nicolas Forstall; Francisco Lioteau ; 
before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of 
Hernando, Rodigues petitions for the Court it the 
| | the Creditors of Filiberto Farge, 
because of his failure, etc., states that, considering that the Christ- 
mas vacation is near, he prays the Court to order a taxation of the 
Costs that have been caused by the proceedings, to be paid from 
_ the funds realized from the sale of the aforenamed Farge’s prop- 
erty. Alcalde Forstall, on Assessor Postigo’s advice, rules: As it is 
prayed, from the proceeds of the sale. | 


_ On the said day (December 15, 
1785), the Escribano attests 
that he personally notified Luis Lioteau, who said he accepted 
and did accept, and took oath to proceed well and faithfully with 
the taxation he has been ordered to make. (Signed) Luis Lioteau; 
before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


On December 15, 1785, Luis 
Lioteau taxes the costs at : 


Notification, acceptation, and oath. 


of Costs. 


627 pesos, 5 reales. 


August 6. _.. Maria Josefa Deslondes, widow 
Juan Andres Reynaud, peti- 
ee of the _ tions, saying that her husband’s 
Andres death has just occurred now at 
about six o’clock in the afternoon, 
| _ and that he had told her he had 

drawn up a will before the present 
Court of Governor _ Escribano, leaving her his heir, 
Estevan Miro. _ therefore, so that she may be able 


k 
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Assessor, to comply with the duties of her 

open the said will under the for- 
Escribano, malities of law. 


Fernando Rodriguez. 


This proceeding to settle a succession 
presents some interesting points. The 
decedent had made a will of a type dif- 
ferent from the usual run of such docu- 
ments. It had been drawn up in the 
presence of seven witnesses, each of 
whom was summoned before the Court, 
one at a time, to testify as to the 
existence of such will and all the cir- 
cumstances under which it had been 
made. All this was done prior to the 
opening of the will by the Court. The 
validity of the will having been thus 
established, it is opened for probate. 
The decedent and testator had named 
his widow as his heir in the will, since 
he had no children and there were no 
forced heirs. But he had made a be- 
quest of 30,000 poy ®t to a brother and 
sister in France, to be paid out of his 
estate after his widow's death. The wid- 
ow was required to agree to hold in her 
possession a sum sufficient to pay this 
bequest, after her death. 
For an explanation A to the manner 
in which this will differs from most 
wills found in the Spanish Judicial Rec- 
ords of Louisiana, see the ‘ 
lator’s Note” at the end of these pro- 
ceedings. 


Let the present Escribano ex- 
es Ls amine the body, and file a certifi- 


cation of the death at the end of this decree, attesting to the death, 
and done, return the records to the Court. 


In the city of New Orleans, on 
At the said day, month and year (Au- 


gust 6, 1785), the Becrihanh personally notified Maria Josefa 


Deslondes, widow of Juan Andres Reynaud, of the foregoing de- 


cree, to which he attests. (Signed) Rodriguez. 


Pursuant to the foregoing decree, 
“at death. the Escribano certifies and attests 
that he went to the house in which Juan Andres Reynaud had lived 
and saw the aforenamed lain out on a bed; to all appearances he 
had died from natural causes, and as such disposition had been 
made for his burial, and in testimony whereof he sets the present 
down at the residence located at the exit from this city of New 
6, 1785. (Signed) Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk 
of the 


‘ Whereas: Let the witnesses ap- 


pear who were present at the draw- 


ing up of Juan alli Reynaud’s sealed will, which the Escribano 
will place on manifest, so that their signatures may be verified; 
they must declare whether the aforesaid has actually died, and 
anne: 5 let the records be returned to the Court. This decree is un- 
sign 
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In the city of New Orleans, on 

the said day, month and year 
- (August 8, 1785), the Escribano personally notified Maria Josefa 
Deslondes, widow of Juan Andres Reynaud, of the foregoing | 
decree, to which the Escribano attests. (Signed) Rodriguez. 


stihinisil aoe In the city of New Orleans, on 
ge August 8, 1785, Estevan Miro, 
Colonel of the Fixed Regiment of Louisiana and. Governor, ad 
interim, of this Province for His Majesty, caused to appear be- 
fore him, Pedro Aubry, resident of this city, who took oath be- 
fore the Escribano, by God, Our Lord, and a Sign of the Cross, 
according to law, under charge of which he promised to speak the 
truth, and having placed Juan Andres Reynaud’s sealed will on 
manifest, he said that it was the same that was drawn up before 
the present Escribano and the witnesses to the legal instrument 
stated therein, and for this reason he placed his signature at the 
end of the subscription which is his own, and he acknowledges it 
as such because it is the same that he is accustomed to make, 
and that the testator was to all appearances in full possession 
of all of his faculties, that he had declared it to be his last and 
final will, the latter has. died and that the witness has seen 
him buried. This is the truth, under charge of his oath, he be 


forty-eight years of age, and he signed with His Lordship, to 
which the Escribano attests. (Signed) Estevan Miro; P. Aubry; 
before Fernando neers Clerk of the Court. 


: In the city of New Orleans, on 
August 8, 1785, Estevan Miro, 
Colonel of the Fixed Regiment of Infantry and Commander in 
charge of the Political and Military Government of this Province 
_ by disposition of His Excellency Count de Galvez, Captain Gen- 
eral of this said Province, caused to appear before him Carlos 
Tizoneaux, resident of this city, who took oath before the present 
Escribano, by God, Our Lord, and a Sign of the Cross, according 
to law, under charge of which he promised to speak the truth, 
and having placed the sealed will executed by Juan Andres Rey- 
naud on manifest, he declared that it.is the same that was drawn 
up before the present Escribano and the witnesses to the in- 
strument stated therein, and for this reason he placed his signa- 
ture at the end of the subscription, which is his own, and he 
recognizes it as such because it is the same that he is accustomed 
to make, and that the testator was to all appearances in the 
full possession of all his faculties, who said that this was his 
last and final will, and that he had died and the witness had seen 
him buried. This is the truth, under charge of his oath, he is 
forty-three years old, and he signed, to which the Escribano at- 
tests. (Signed) Estevan Miro; : Fernando 


Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 
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eerie In the city of New Orleans, on 
8, 1985, Estevan Miro, 


Colonel of the Fixed Regiment of Louisiana and Governor Gen- 
eral, ad interim, of this Province, caused to appear before him 
Saloman Mallines, resident of this city, to whom the Escribano 
administered oath, which was made by God, Our Lord, and a Sign 


of the Cross, in conformity to law, under charge of which he 


promised to speak the truth, and having placed the sealed will 
on manifest, executed by Juan Andres Reynaud, he said that it 
is the same that was drawn up before the present Escribano and 
the witnesses to the instrument stated therein, and for this 
reason he made his signature which is at the end of the sub- 


scription, which is his own, and he acknowledges it as such be- | 


cause it is the same that he is accustomed to make, and that the 
testator seemed to be in the possession of all his faculties, who 
declared that this was his last and final will, and that he had 
died and the witness had buried him. This is the truth, under 
charge of his oath, he is fifty years old, and he signed with His 
Lordship, to which the Escribano attests. (Signed) Estevan Miro; 
S. Mallines; before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


the said day, month and year 


(August 8, 1785), Estevan Miro, Colonel of the Fixed: Regiment 
of Infantry of Louisiana and Governor, ad interim, of this 
Province for His Majesty, caused to appear before him Juan 
Pedro Esmiol, resident of this city, to whom the Escribano 
administered oath, which he took by God, Our Lord, and a Sign 
of the Cross, in conformity to law, under charge of which he 
promised to speak the truth, and having placed on manifest the 


sealed will made by Juan Andres Reynaud, he said it is the 


same that was drawn up before the present Escribano and the 
witnesses to the instrument stated therein, and for this reason 
he made the signature that is at the end of the subscription, 
which is his own, and he recognizes it as such because it is the 
same that he always makes, and that the testator was to all 
appearances in full possession of his faculties, who said that this 
was his last and final will, and that the latter had died and the 
witness had seen him buried. This in the truth, under charge of 
his oath, he is forty-four years old, and he signed with His Lord- 
ship, to which the Escribano attests. (Signed) Estevan Miro; 
- ean Pierre Esmiol; before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the 

ourt. 


Testimony of the fifth witness. 


In the city of New Orleans, on 


In the city of New Orleans, on — 
the said day, month and year 
(August 8, 1785), Estevan Miro, Colonel of the Fixed Regiment 
of Infantry of Louisiana and Governor, ad interim, of this Prov- 
ince, caused to appear before him Antonio St. Anne, resident of 


| 
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this city; oath was administered to him by the Escribano which 
he took by God, Our Lord, and a Sign of the Cross, according to 
law, under charge of which he promised to speak the truth, and 
having placed the sealed will on manifest, made by Juan Andres 
Reynaud, he said it was the same that was executed before the 
present Escribano and the witnesses to the instrument that are 
named therein, and for this reason he made the signature that is 
at the end of the subscription, which is his own, and he acknowl- 
edges it as such-and the same that he is accustomed to make, and 
that the testator seemed to be in the full possession of his facul- 
_ ties, who declared it to be his last and final will, and that the latter 
had died and the witness given him burial. This is the truth, un- 
der charge of his oath, he is thirty-five years old, and he signed 
_. with His Lordship, to which the Escribano attests. (Signed) 
. Estevan Miro; Antonio St. Anne; before Fernando Rodriguez, 
_. Clerk of the Court. 


In the city of New Orleans, on 

the said day, month year 
(August 8, 1785), Estevan Miro, Colonel of the Fixed Regiment 
of Infantry of Louisiana and Governor, ad interim, of this Prov- 
- ince, caused to appear before him Juan Bautista Poeyfarré, resi- 
dent of_this city, who took oath before the Escribano, by God, 
Our Lord, and a Sign of the Cross, according to law, under 
_ charge of which he promised to speak the truth, and placing the 
sealed will made by Juan Andres Reynaud on manifest, he said 
that it is the same that was drawn up before the present Escri- 
bano and the witnesses to the instrument that are stated therein, 
and for this reason he made the signature which is at the end of 
the subscription, which is his own, and that he acknowledges it as 
such and the same that he is accustomed to make, and that the 
testator was to all appearances in full possession of his faculties, 
who said that this was his last and final will, and that the latter 
had died and the witness had buried him. This is the truth, under 
charge of his oath, he is forty-two years old, and signed with His 
Lordship, to which the Escribano attests. (Signed) Estevan 
Miro; J. B. Poeyfarré; before Fernando Rodriguez, Clerk of the 


Court. 


Testimony of thie: seventh witness. In the city of New Or leans, on 


és the said day, month and year 
(August 8, 1785), Estevan Miro, Colonel of the Fixed Regiment 


of Louisiana and Governor, ad interim, of this Province, caused | 


to appear before him Lorenzo Rebequy, resident of this city, who 
took oath before the Escribano, by God, Our Lord, and a Sign of 
the Cross, according to law, under charge of which he promised 
to speak the truth, and having placed the sealed will made by 
Juan Andres Reynaud on manifest, he said that it is the same that 
was drawn up before the present Escribano and the witnesses to 


the instrument stated therein, and for this reason he made the ~ 
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signature that is at the end of the subscription, which is his own, | 
and he acknowledges it to be his and the same that he is accus- 
tomed to make, and that the testator seemed to be in the full pos- 
session of all of his facilities, who declared that it was his last and 
final will, and that he had died and the witness had seen him 
buried. This is the truth, under charge of his oath, he is forty- 
one years old, and he signed with His Lordship, to which the 
Escribano attests. (Signed) Estevan Miro; Rebequy; before Fer- 
nando Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. | 


Whereas: with the merits re- 
sulting from the foregoing tésti- 
mony, His Lordship said that he must order and does order the 
present Escribano to make it evident by certification that the 
seals are the same as those placed on the document he executed ; 
let it be opened and made public in the presence of the witnesses 
to the said instrument, and done, let the records be returned to 


es Ks In fulfill t of the f 

| n illment o e foregoing 
decree, the Escribano certifies and 
attests that the seals placed on the subscription to the sealed will 
drawn up by Juan Andres Reynaud, are without lesion, and are — 
according to and as they were the day the instrument was exe- 
cuted, and in testimony whereof he sets the present down in the 
city, of New Orleans, on August 8, 17 85. (Signed) Fernando 
Rodriguez, Clerk of the Court. 


Immediately after, His Lordship 

2 took the will executed by Juan An- 
dres Reynaud, and having opened and read it, he ordered the 
Escribano to make it public in the presence of the witnesses to 
the instrument; the said Escribano read it word for word and the 
aforenamed witnesses were informed of all it contained, which 
he sets down as a matter of record, and attests to it. (Signed) 
Fernando Clerk of the Court. 


* New Orleans, August 8, 1785. 

Considering that the sealed will 
executed by Juan Sicilian Reynaud is written in the French lan- 
guage, let it be translated into Spanish by Luis Lioteau, who must 
first accept and take oath in due form, and done, let the records > 
be returned to the Court. (Signed) Miro; before Fernando Ro- 
driguez, Clerk of the Court. 


This entry seems to have been 

po solemn ita a showing the broken the cover to the sealed will, called 
the subscription by the witnesses, 

and reads: In the city of New Orleans, on the twelfth of July of 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-five, before me, the Escri- 
bano, and witnesses, Juan Andres Reynaud, resident of this city, 
known to me, was ill and in bed with a corporeal infirmity, but 
to all — sane of mind and in full possession of _ fac- 
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ulties, believing, as he said he did believe, in the Mystery of the 
Most Holy Trinity, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, three distinct 
- persons, and One True God, and in all the articles and mysteries 
that Our Holy Mother, the "Roman Catholic Church believes and 
_ teaches, in which Faith he has lived, and protests he will live and 
die, and fearing death, he has made his last will and testament 
which- is in this enclosure, sealed, and delivered to me, the pres- 
ent Escribano, and he said that in it he arranged for his burial, 
appointed his executors, named his heirs, made some legacies, and 
other conditions, and has wished to make his will in this form all 
of his life, and after his death he prays that some competent 
Judge will order it opened and made public in the manner pro- 
vided by law, and that all the contents of his will be carried out — 
in due and legal form. He revokes and annuls any other wills 
and codicils that he may have made in writing, or verbally, be- 
fore this, or in any other way, so that no other be fulfilled, nor 
given credit, except this which he has drawn up and delivered to 
me, and “he signed with .the witnesses, who were Juan Carlos 
Tizoneaux, Antonio St. Anne, Juan Pedro Esmiol, Lorenzo Rebe- 
qui, Pedro Aubry, Juan Bautista Poeyfarré, and Louis Lioteau, 
residents of this city, known to the Escribano, who also signed 
with me. Poeyfarré; J. Reynaud; Tizoneaux; P. 
bry; Rebequi; A. St. Anne; Salomon M.; Jean Pierre Esmiol; 

Lioteau. Cross cao Flourish. Fernando Rodriguez, N otary 


Public. 
: I, the undersigned, Jean Andre | 
Reynaud. Reynaud, native of Bedoin, Bish- 
- opric of Carpantras, in the county 
of Avignon, resident of this city of New Orleans, Province of 
Louisiana, being sound of mind, memory and understanding, 
- and considering that there is nothing more certain than death, 
nor so uncertain than its hour, fearing to be surprised by it with- 
out having disposed of the little property that it has pleased God — 
_ to have given me, I have made, dictated and written with my own 
_ hand, the present, my testament, and order for my last will, in 
_ the manner which follows: 


Firstly, as a Christian and a Catholic, I recommend my soul 
to God, the Father Creator, Son, and Holy Ghost, supplicating 
His Divine Goodness through the merits of the Passion of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and of the intercession of the glorious Virgin, 
Mary, Saint Andrew, my patron, and all the Saints of Celestial 
Court to place it in the Kingdom of Heaven, among*the Blessed. 


I will and intend that my debts be paid, if any exist, eafen 
testamentary executor that I will name hereinafter. 


Item, I will and order that my body be buried in the ceme- 
tery of this city, in the most unpretentious way possible, at the 
disposition of my testamentary executor that I will name here- 
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aes I give and bequeath to the Charity Hospital of this 
city the sum of forty hard pesos to be paid once only. 


Item, I declare to have in Bedoin, Bishopric of iciienebrien: | 
a sister named Marguerite Reynaud, and a brother named Fran- 
cois Reynaud, both settled and married, and have children to 
whom as reiterated proof of the perfect union, peace and under- | 
standing that has always existed and still exists among us, I give 
and bequeath to them by the present, my last will and testament, 
the sum of thirty thousand livres, Tournois, for the two, divided 
between them in equal portions, and in their default, to their 
children, to be paid once, but it is well understood that this said 
sum does not devolve, and come to them except after my death 
and that of Marie Joseph Deslondes, my wife, and not otherwise. 
Such is my will. 


Item, I declare that I have been married to the said ite. 
Marie Joseph Deslondes, native of this Province, since the twen- 
ty-sixth of July of one thousand seven hundred and fifty-two, 
from which marriage we did not have any children. This I de- 
clare in testimony whereof. 


I declare that what the said lady, my wife, brought to the 
marriage appears in our contract of marriage, dated the twenty- 
sixth of July, one thousand seven hundred and fifty-two, exe- 
cuted before Mr. Chantalou, then a Notary of this Province. Thus 
I declare it in testimony whereof, so that my said wife may take 
all of her said rights beforehand. 


Item, I declare that all the property that I have here, in 
general whatsoever, movable, immovable, effects, or anything 
else that may belong to me, have been acquired and obtained 
since my marriage to the said Marie Joseph Deslondes, my wife, 
thus I declare it, so that this may be evident for all times. 


Item, I declare that before the celebration of the marriage be- 
tween my wife and me, we made reciprocally between the living, 
an irrevocable donation of all movable and immovable property 
generally whatsoever that will be found belonging to the first to 
die, as it is stipulated, and is evident from our abovesaid contract 
of marriage, and in consequence I approve and ratify again, in the 
best form that may have place in law, the said donation, wishing 
besides to give new proofs of my gratitude to the said Marie 
Joseph, my wife, for the personal attentions she has always 
shown me, and I name her my sole and universal heir of all of the 
said movable effects, and immovables, generally whatsoever, that 
will be found belonging to me on the day of my death, so that she 
may inherit with the benediction of God, and mine, declaring that 
I make my said wife, Marie Joseph Deslondes, my heir, consider- 
_ ing that all the property that appears to be in my possession and 
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letenetne to me today has been acquired wie obtained with my 
said wife during our marriage, besides I have no forced heirs, 
nor any children born of our marriage, who could prevent this 
appointment, for this is my will, and it is well understood that the 
sum of thirty thousand livres, Tournois, that I have bequeathed 
hereabove to my brother and sister, after my death and that of my | 
said wife, as it is said will be taken beforehand and will be paid 
to them exactly at the time specified. I repeat this is my will. 


, Regarding the legacy I have made to the Charity Hospital — 
of this city, this must be paid immediately after my death. 


And to execute the present, my will, I have named as guard- 
ian of my estate the abovesaid heir, my wife, and I appoint Mr. 
Etienne Deslondes, or in his default, Mr. Montegut, and in case 
of default of these two, Mr. Meuillon, to whom I pray to take the 
trouble to render me this last testimony of friendship. I revoke 
all other wills and codicils that I may have made before this one, 
which alone I have resolved to be my last will. It is thus that I 
have made and written with my own hand, in the city of New 
Orleans, on the twenty-ninth of May, one thousand seven hundred 


and eighty-two. ( Signed) J. A. Reynaud. 


: The French text is followed by 
Spanish translation made by 


Luis Lioteau, dated August 8, 1785. 


SEE Whereas: With the merits re- 
sulting from the testimony and 

foregoing evicted His Lordship said he must approve and 
does approve the sealed will drawn up by Juan Andres Reynaud, 
and for its greater validation and force, he interposes and does 
interpose his authority and judicial decree, inasmuch as it has 
place in law, and he ordered that.it be deposited in the Archives 
and recorded in the current copy book of public writings of the 
present Escribano, with the proceedings instituted for its continu- 
ation, and to give a certified copy of the entire suit to the parties 
_ who have asked for it, and with regard\to the legacy the deceased 
made to his brother and sister, living in the Kingdom of France, 
namely, the sum of thirty thousand livres Tournois for both, after | 
the death of Maria Josefa Deslondes, his widow, His Lordship 
said the latter must be fully and duly responsible for the stipu- 
lated amount of thirty thousand livres, under juratory caution, 
for which purpose he authorizes the corresponding written in- 
strument, and a certified copy of same must be filed at the end of | 


these proceedings. (Signed) Estevan Miro. 


In the city of New Orleans, on 

Susstery Caution” September 5, 1785, before the Es- 
| cribano and undersigned witnesses, 

appeared Maria J Seidel Deslondes, a resident of this city, known 
to the aforenamed Escribano, and she — that she swore 
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by God, Our Lord, and a Sign of the Cross, in conformity to law, 
to hold in her possession the sum of thirty thousand livres belong- 
ing to Francisco and Margarita Reynaud, brother and sister of — 
Juan Andres Reynaud, her deceased husband, which she obli- 
gates herself to take from the best part of her property, so that 
upon the death of the executrix of this act it will be delivered to 
Francisco and Margarita Reynaud, or to whomsoever will rep- 
resent their cause and rights, or to their heirs and substitute 
legatees, in conformity to the will by which the said sum was 
bequeathed to them, and in fulfillment of same she pledges her 
present and future estate, thus she has executed and signed. The | 
witnesses here present, and residents of this city, were Fran- 
cisco Lioteau, Josef Becat, and Santiago Lemaire. (Signed in 
the original) Maria Josefa Deslondes, Widow Reynaud; before 
Fernando Rodriguez, Notary Public. 


This conforms to the original: which was executed before 
me and remains in my Archives, to which I refer, and in virtue of 
the foregoing decree, I set down the present in New Orleans, on 
the day of its execution. In testimony of the Truth. Cross and 
Flourish. (Signed) Fernando Rodriguez, Notary Public for the 
Cabildo and Government. | 


Translator’s N ote: A letter from the late Mr. Henry P. Dart 
to the Spanish Archives, — January 19, 1922, contains the 
following paragraph: 


| “1. Two or three wills in addition to the Almonester one. 
What I want here is a will made before some official in the pres- 
ence of witnesses; another made entirely by the testator, if you 
have such; another made by an agent or third person dictating 
it, and a secret or mystic will, which is one made by a third per- 
son for the testator and indorsed by five to seven witnesses. I 
wish also in each case, if you have them, the oeeshe ere at 
the probate of these wills.” 


Heretofore all wills found in the Spanish Archives have 
come under the first heading, and although worded in the first 
person, were dictated to the Escribano (Notary Public) before 
witnesses and signed in the original by the testator, if he could 
write, the witnesses and the Notary. The originals remained in 
the Book of Public Writings belonging to the Notary, and are © 
now on file in the Notarial Archives at the Court Building. A 
- certified copy of each will was used for probate in accordance with 
the Spanish Law, which prohibited the removal of the original 
from the Escribano’s office, but obligated him to supply as many | 
copies as might be requested. Many such wills appear, in trans- 
lation, in the testate successions £ spaces in the — His- 


torical 
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Juan Andres Reynaud’s will is the first to be found so far 
written and signed by the testator, without having been wit- 
nessed. It seems to conform to Mr. Dart’s second request. No 
will has yet come to light made by an agent, or third person, 
dictating it. As to the mystic will, the Reynaud will, although 
holographic, and not made by a third person, or agent, is in every 
other respect a mystic will. The Century Dictionary gives the 
following definition, under mystic: “4. In the Civil Law of 
Louisiana sealed or closed: as a mystic testament,” without 
specifying the legal form, or in what person the testament may 
have been written. Jean André Reynaud’s will is spoken of 
throughout as a closed, or sealed will. The covering, or “Sub- 
scription,” signed by seven witnesses, shows the wax seals broken | 
by order of the Court, after each one named thereon had given 
his declaration before the will was opened and read. Whether this 
Reynaud will is holographic, mystic, or both, must be left to the 
Legal Fraternity to decide,—because :-—with the printing of the 
Judicial Records of August 1785, my work, which has been a la- 
bor of love, comes to an end, te quote the Spanish text, these 
summaries “have been made well, and faithfully, to the best of 
my knowledge and understanding,” and as I lay aside my task 
forever, I can truthfully say I am at 7 with my conscience. | 
Valete! Laura Louise Porteous. | 


A 9. | This record is made up of six- 
ugust 9. : teen separate suits brought against 
| | | Filiberto Farge to collect the debts 
Concursus of due his respective creditors, and © 
Creditors of forms a part of the proceedings 
Filiberto Farge. 3 entered August 3, 1785. The plain- 
| tiffs are: Claudio Chabot, Thomas 

No. 3031. 155 pp. Porée, Andres Orange, Juan Suri- 
ray de la Rue, Santiago Monlon, 

Court of Alcalde Claudio Tremé, Juan Gravier, 
Nicolas Forstall. Santiago Mather & Arturo Stroth- 
| er, Mateo Parent, Guillermo Mar- | 

uplessy, Rena rion, Francisco 

Juan del P ostigo. Riano, Pedro (de) La Ronde, and 
rancisco Pascalis de arre, 
Sheriff, the last to be paid his fees 

F ernando Rodriguez. foe several suits filed by the cred- 
| rs of Filiberto Farge to collect 

To collect their debts. the amounts due them. These © 


saa _ records add up to 155 pages, and 
the will be printed in full at some fu- 


records of this case previou 

in this installment. It is a long pro- ture time. 
ceeding, which will be printed in a later 

installment. 
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The first entry is Exhibit 1, a 
August 9. receipt written in French, which 


reads: Received from Jen Paillet, 
called La Note, five piastres for a 
coffin that I have made. New Or-- 

leans, March 19, (Saned) 
Defiandre. 


The second exhibit, also a 
French, reads: I, Joseph Marques, 
acknowledge to owe Mr. Jean Pail- — 
let, called La Notte, the sum of 
one hundred and fifty-six hard 
pesos, payable to him, or his order, 
for lodgings, board, and money 


Proceedings brought by 
Juan Saladie (Pallet) 
against the Succession of 
Joseph Marques. 


No. 3120. 4 pp. 


Court of Governor 
Esteban Miro. 


Assessor, 
Juan del Postigo. 


. lent. New Orleans, March 12 
Escribano, | 12, 
Fernando Rodriguez. mark of Joseph Mar- 
To collect a debt. 


This suit to collect a debt from a suc- 


cession presents some matters of in- 


terest. The plaintiff had cared for the 
decedent prior to his 
Orleans, and the debt due was for this 
service. But the decedent apparently 
had left no property in New Orleans, 
although he had some funds due him (or 
his succession) in Pensacola. The 
Court orders the debt paid from the 
funds due the succession in Pensacola; 
but the final disposition of the matter 
is not recorded in the 


documents here 
presented. 


death in New 


The said Joseph Marques does 
not know how to write, so has 
made his ordinary mark. Cross 
mark of Jean Batiste Mollare. 
Cross of Jean Voisin. For wit- 
nesses. | 


The two witnesses have made 
their Crosses, which are their or- 


dinary marks. 


Juan Pallet Diranot (Dit La 
Notte?), resident of this city, pe- 
titions, setting forth that he fed, 
paid the costs of the illness of Joseph Marques, and supplied him | 
with all the necessaries during that time, and that he has died, 
but before his death he left the petitioner two receipts, which ac- 
knowledge an indebtedness of one hundred and sixty-one pesos 
for expenses incurred during his aforesaid illness; he has now been 
notified that there is in the possession of Gabriel Marin Pizarro, 
a resident of Pensacola, the sum of one hundred and sixty-eight 
pesos, which Henrique Roche owed the deceased, therefore he 
prays that the said Gabriel Marin Pizarro deliver to Miguel de la 
Apena the full amount of these two receipts Wace passed into 
his keeping from the said Marques. _ 


The Plaintiff petitions to be paid from 
a sum due the Succession. 
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ee The documents having been pre- 

; _ gented, issue a Writ of Despatch 
in due foe: to the Governor of Pensacola, enclosing this written 
petition and the decree at the end of it, so that Gabriel Marin 
Pizarro will pay Juan Pallet the sum of one hundred and sixty- 
one pesos, which came into his possession, belonging to bes oseph 
Marques’ succession. (Signed) Miro; Postigo. 


[Translator’s Note.—The record ends here. The Writ of Des- 
patch, not filed with the suit, was evidently issued and sent to 
the Governor of Pensacola, who collected the money, and ae 
over to the Plaintiff’s agent. L. P. ] 


(To be Continued) 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS 
OF MARCH 38, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946, of the Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 


published quarterly at New a Louisiana, for October 1, 1947. 


State of Louisiana 
Parish of East Baton Rouge 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and parish aforesaid, personally 
Walter Prichard, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor of the Louisiana Historical Quarterly and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, ee ae gg of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, reguired by the Act a fea 
24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 5 Postal 


Laws and Regulations), to wit: 
1. a ae editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: 


Publisher, The Louisiana Historical Society, New Orleans, La.; Editor, Walter Prichard, 
University Station, Baton Rouge, La.; Managing Editor, None; Business Manager, None. 


2. That the owner is The Louisiana Historical Society, New Orleans, La. 


There are no stockholders. The officers are: Edward A. Parsons, President, New 
Orleans, La.; André Lafargue, First Vice-President, New Orleans, La.; Hugh M. Wilkinson, 
Second Vice-President, New Orleans, La.; Peter G. Cabral, Third Vice-President, New 
Orleans, La.; William A. Read, Vice-President, Baton Rouge, La.; Charles A. McCoy, Vice- 
President, Lake Charles, La.; James E. Winston, Archivist, New Orleans, La.; William 
Boizelle, Recording Secretary, New Orleans, La.; Henry M. Gill, Corresponding Secretary, 
New Orleans, La.; J. B. Donnes, Treasurer, New Orleans, La.; Walter Prichard, Editor. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other security holders are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, officers, etc., 
contain the full list of such; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 


the said publication is published, managed and controlled. 


(Signed) WALTER PRICHARD, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of September, 1947. 


(SEAL) JULIUS E. KNIGHT, Notary Public. 
(My commission is for life.) 
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